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PREFACE 


I N tlie following pages I have endeavoured to record a 
few .of the impressions received on our several journeys 
to, and through, Italy. In most cases these chronicles were 
written, day by day, as we progressed, and thus give a very 
accurate account of our experiences. Several have already 
appeared in the form of short articles in the Motor Press; 
presented en bloc they should be the means of (i) tempting 
many of my fellow motorists to go and do likewise, (2) giving 
them an excellent idea of the conditions one may expect to 
find <c on the road ” in Italy, (3) guiding them as to the 
season, districts, and itinerary to choose, (4) providing a 
handy form of guide book, and travelling companion, whilst 
in that country. 

In Part I, I have purposely omitted much advice regarding 
the “ trials and tribulations 55 of getting the car across the 
Channel, and on the choice, preparation, and equipment of 
the “ means of transport/’ i.e. the car ; because, in the first 
place, the R.A.C. or A.A. will attend to all customs and 
shipping formalities, and secondly I am assuming that the 
would-be traveller to Italy has already sonic experience of 
continental touring. To the uninitiated—and, after all, 
there is no reason why one should not commence one’s 
cross-channel motoring with a tour to, and through, Italy— 
I commend a careful study of my book Motoring in France 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.)—an elder brother of this volume—* 
wherein such subjects, and many others of vital importance 
to the motorist who is taking his, or her, car across to the 
Continent for the first time, are fully dealt with. 

In compiling Part II, I have not endeavoured to cover the 
whole of Italy—I have, in fact, left mhch for those blessed 
with a spirit of adventure to discover alone—but rather have 
I concentrated on those districts that are most likely to 
appeal to the average English and American visitor, 
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The third and final part of the book is an alphabetical 
list of the principal, and most interesting, towns of Italy, 
with notes on the buildings, sights, etc., worth visiting, 
together with a short historical glossary. By referring to 
these pages the tourist in any part of the country can immedi¬ 
ately obtain information on the interest, if any, of the towns 
on or near his, or her, itinerary. It can be taken as a general 
rule that the interest of the towns which are not included in 
this list is insufficient to warrant a halt, or at any rate a del our. 

Before I contracted the habit of travelling in Italy I was 
sometimes inclined to doubt the eulogistic descriptions of 
some writers, and was wont to soliloquize like Longfellow ; 

I ask myself, is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air ? 

Is there a land of such supreme 

And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

but from each visit I come back more than ever convinced 
that mortal man is quite incapable of fully portraying its 
exquisite, fascinating beauty. 

Go to Italy, by car for preference—for this is the only 
means of locomotion that enables one to fully see and 
appreciate any country—and I am sure, firstly, that you will 
be agreeably astounded by what you see, both in the way of 
scenery and the interest that surrounds every old building 
and city ; secondly, that after one visit you will not be 
satisfied until you have investigated every part of the 
country. 

My thanks are due to the proprietors of The Motor World , 
Car Topics , and The Autocar for their kind permission to 
reprint extracts from articles which originally appeared in 
their pages. 

JQ28 R, R. G.-B, 
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MOTORING IN ITALY 

PART I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Charms of Italy 

I T is perhaps only natural that the presence of a huge 
wall or barrier arouses within the observant “ man in 
the street 55 a desire to ascertain what is on the other side. 
In like manner many motorists enter Italy for the first time 
with no more concrete object in view than to see what lies 
beyond that mighty “ wall ”—the long chain, some 750 miles 
long, of snow-capped Alps, which, stretching from the Mari¬ 
time Alps behind Menton to the Monte Nevoso group 
north of Fiumc, forms such a magnificent natural boundary 
But it was certainly not idle curiosity that prompted so 
many of our great writers and poets, throughout the past 
ages, to brave the discomforts of the then tedious journey, 
to visit this fair country. Centuries before travelling became 
the recreation of ordinary mortals, the charms of Italy were 
known to the more intellectual sections of every civilized 
country, and the forerunners of the modern £C globe-trotter 
went forth to see, and immortalize, the fascinating beauty of 
the blue lakes of Lombardy—deepset like precious jewels 
amid magnificent mountain scenery; the wonders of incom¬ 
parable Venice, rising in all its silent majesty from the green 
waters of its lagoon; the sunlit splendour and flowers of the 
Ligurian coast; the picturesque hills, and cities, of Tuscany; 
history-saturated Rome ; the exquisite colouring of the Bay 
of Naples; tragic Pompeii, with its destructor still smoulder¬ 
ing ; and the sun-baked shores of far-away Sicily, o’er- 
shadowed by Mount Etna. 
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Italy as a touring ground is doubly interesting, for, in 
addition to the wonderful variety and beauty of her land¬ 
scapes, she possesses more towns and cities of real interest 
than any other country in Europe. Perfect specimens of 
mediaeval architecture are found on eveiy hand, and the 
manner in which her old buildings have been preserved, in 
even the smallest towns, is a credit to the foresight and 
intellect of the entire nation, whilst her picture galleries, 
museums, and monuments are in many ways incomparable— 
which is not altogether surprising when one considers the 
fame her artists have achieved throughout the ages. 


The Physical Aspect of Italy 

j^efore setting out to explore a strange country it is always 
advisable to study, if only casually, its physical aspect. Thus 
we find a country approximately 700 miles long, the greater 
part shaped like a gargantuan leg, varying in width from 
80 to 200 miles, offering a wide selection of touring grounds 
sufficient to satisfy the gout of practically every continental 
tourist. 


THE FRONTIERS 

The N. and N.W. frontier joins Trance and Switzer¬ 
land, sharing with these countries some of the highest 
alpine peaks in Europe ; to the N.E. lies Austria— 
deprived since the great war of that fine mountainous 
district that includes the famous Dolomites, which is 
now Italian territory—and Yugo-Slavia. All the other 
frontiers are sea-bound—the Adriatic and Ionic on the east, 
the Tyrrhenian on the west, and the Mediterranean on the 
S.W.—a seaboard, excluding Sidily and the other isles, 
approaching 3,000 miles in lengtly 
Everybody has heard of, even if they have not seen, the 
Alps of Switzerland and Savoy, but many do not realize that 
the southern side of these famous mountain ranges belong to 
Italy. In consequence, she possesses some of the finest 
mountain scenery in Europe, and undoubtedly some of the 
finest et high altitude ” roads in the world, 
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The Mountains 
the alps 

This mighty alpine chain, far flung across the northernmost 
extremity of Italy, is divided into nine groups : 

(1) The Alpi Maritime , which link up with the French 

Mari times Alpes behind Menton, and include the 
peaks of Mongioje (altitude 8,630 feet) and Argentera 
(10,815 feet)—standing guard on each side of the 
noted Colle di Tenda (6,130 feet) road which leads 
from Ventimiglia to the Cuneo valley—and Monte 
Viso (12,593 feet). 

(2) The Alpi Cozie, which run from Monte Viso to the 
pass of Mont Cenis (6,833 feet). 

(3) The Alpi Graie y which include the Gran Paradiso 

(13,320 feet) on the Italian side and Mont Blanc on 
the French. It is through this group that the road 
of the Petit St. Bernard pass finds its way into the 
splendid Aosta valley. The other and more important 
liighway, via the Grand St. Bernard pass, crosses the 
next group. 

(4) The Alpi Pennine , which run from Mont Blanc to the 

Simplon pass (6,589 feet) and include Monte Rosa 
(15,218 feet). 

(5) The lower reaches of the Swiss Leponticnnes Alps, in 

which we find the magnificent lakes of Maggiore and 
Como, and the'noted Spluga pass (6,955 feet). 

(6) The Alpi Reticbe , stretching from the Spluga to the 
Brennero pass (4,490 feet), and including the Bernina 
peak (13,29a feet). It is through this group that the 
highest road in Europe runs, viz. the Stelvio pass 
(9,050 feet), highway from Bormio to Prato. 

(7) The Alpi Dolomiticbe , which commence to the N.E. 
of Lake Garda and comprise that wonderful moun¬ 
tainous touring ground we call the Dolomites (see 
pages 72 to 79). 

(8) The Alpi Car niche, north of the gulf of Venezia. 

(9) The Alpi Giulie, which finish in the hills behind Fiuine, 
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THE APENNINES 

Next in importance to the Alps is the Apennine range. 
Commencing to the N.W. of Genoa this chain of moun¬ 
tains stretches right across, and right down, the “ leg ” 
of Italy, to and through the province of Calabria, which 
forms the “ toe ” opposite Sicily—a total distance of no 
less than 960 miles. It can be divided into three sections; 

(1) The Northern Apennines, which include the Ligurian 

and Tuscan groups, and the smaller mounts around 
Rome. Tuscany possesses the highest peaks in this 
northern section—Monte Cimone (7,095 feet) and 
Monte Cusna (6,950 feet), both between Spezia and 
Bologna. 

(2) The Central Apennines, which pass along the Adriatic 
side and finish just beyond Monte Miletto (6,720 feet) 
in the del Matese group, some forty miles N.E. of 
Naples. It is in this wide tract of mountainous 
country, stretching from the plains of the province of 
Campania to the Adriatic coast below Ravenna, that 
the highest peaks of the Apennines are found—the 
Cerno in the Gran Sasso group (9,560 feet), Monte 
Amaro in the Majella group (9,165 feet), and Monte 
Gorzano (8,050 feet). It also includes the wild, 
rugged province of Abruzzi, 

(3) The Southern Apennines, which first encircle the Bay 

of Naples, comprise Vesuvius and all the surrounding 
volcanic country, and then divide near Potenza 
into two chains, one passing S.E. through the 
departments of Bari and Otraate and finishing near 
the Cape Santa-Maria di Leuca, and the other south 
through Calabria to the Straits of Messine, 

Geologically, there is a great difference between the Alps 
and the Apennines, the latter being of more recent formation, 
with soil and rock of a soft, sandy nature, not usually associ¬ 
ated with high mountains. It is this softness of the M crust ” 
that no doubt accounts for the active volcanoes that still 
exist in this part of the world. Earthquakes occur front 
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time to time, whilst small disturbances, gas-discharges, etc., 
are most frequent, particularly in the Central Apennines, in 
Calabria, and in Sicily. 


general 

Among the smaller mountain ranges one should note ; 

(1) The lower Alps, which form such a splendid back¬ 
ground to the Riviera di Ponente, between Menton 
and Genoa, and incidentally protect the winter 
resorts on this charming shore from the cold northern 
winds, 

(2) The Alpi Apuane, with Monte Pisanino rising to 

6,385 feet, in the west Hank oi the Apennines, and on 
the left of the coastal i*oad from Spezia to Pisa. It is 
in this small alpine range that the famous Carrara 
marble quarries arc situated. 

(3) The Alpi Obrobie , to the east of lake Como and divided 

from the high Alps by the Valtcllina valley, which has 
several majestic peaks rising to altitudes of over 
9,000 feet. 

(.0 The mountains of the Islands; 

In Sicily one can recognize the continuation of the 
Apennines on the one side, and the Atlas, of Tunis, 
on the other. There are five important groups on the 
island; in the north, the Peloritani (rising to 
4,220 feet), the well-wooded Nebrodi, with Monte 
Sori (6,050 feet) its highest peak, and the Madonie 
(6,485 feet); in the centre, the Erei (4,370 feet) ; 
and the Jblei (3,230 feet) in the S,E. point of the 
island. Half-way between the latter and the Pelori¬ 
tani group rises the largest volcano in Europe—Etna 
(10,735 feet). 

In Sardinia there are several high mountains, of 
which the most important is the Monti del Gennar- 
gentu group (5,995 feet). 

In the Tuscan archipelago the highest mountain is 
Monte Capanne (3,340 feet) in the isle of Elba. 

Volcanic traces are found in all the Isole Eolie 0 
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Lipari (the Lipari Islands) north of Sicily. There arc 
in all seventeen small islands including Isola Strom- 
boli, with its noted active volcano. 

THE VOLCANOES 

It will be seen from the above notes that the South of 
Italy possesses the only three active volcanoes in Europe— 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Stromboli. 

THE PLAINS AND RIVERS 

For scenery the wise motorist always turns to the moun¬ 
tainous districts in any country, and it will take many long 
tours to exhaust the wonders of the magnificent roads 
through and over the tc Highlands ” of Italy. It is question¬ 
able, however, if her plains are not of equal interest to the 
visitor, on account of the many fascinating old buildings of 
each town and city and the history that seems to surround 
them—and more often than not each village—which are so 
plentiful in the few level open spaces Nature has provided. 

In the north, between the Alps and the Apennines, the 
wide valley of the river Po forms a huge fertile plain 250 miles 
long and from 60 to 100 miles wide, covering the greater part 
of the provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Emilia. This 
vast plain can be said to be both the agricultural, and the 
industrial, centre of the country. Every inch of the rich 
soil is cultivated—rice and maize plantations, in addition to 
the ordinary cereals, vineyards, pasture land, olive and fruit 
plantations, especially orange and lemon, are found every¬ 
where—there is a dense population, and several of Italy’s 
largest cities are situated therein. Here one finds the 
flattest and straightest roads in Europe. 

The Pa is the longest river in Italy, following a slow, 
irregular course from its source in the glaciers of Monte 
VisO, to the Adriatic just below the lagoons of Venice—a 
total distance of 405 miles. Three other important rivers 
feed the Po. (1) The Ticino, 152 miles in length. Formed 
in the Swiss Gries glacier it passes through lake Maggiore 
and crosses the plain of Lombardy to join the Po three miles 
below Pavia. (2) The Tanaro (171 miles) which has its 
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source in the Ligurian Alps behind San Remo and joins the 
Po a few miles N.E. of Alessandria. (3) The Adda (195 
miles) which rises in the Reticlie Alps, passes down the 
Valtellina valley, enters lake Como, comes out south of 
Lecco, and joins the Po between Piacenza and Cremona. 

The second largest river, the Adige (255 miles) also flows 
into the Adriatic, only a few miles north of the Po delta. 
This river comes from the Retiche Alps and passes through 
what was once part of the Austrian Tyrol—now Italian 
territory—and the Trentino district. 

Further north, above Venice, we find the Piave—the 
scene of such heavy fighting during the great war—137 miles 
long. These are the two principal rivers of the expansive 
plain of Venetia— really a continuation of the Po valley plain 
—which extends around the Venetian gulf to within a few 
miles of Trieste. 

In Tuscany, the river Arno (154. miles in length) flows 
through a small plain much visited by foreigners. This 
plain widens around Pisa, spreading itself along the shore to 
the pine forests of Viareggio in the north and to Livorno 
(Leghorn) in the south. 

The Apennines leave very little room for phlns or culti¬ 
vation in the south of Italy, but there is fiat fertile land in 

(1) The Tiber plain around Rome—this is the famous 

Roman Campagna, which to-day, in many places, is 
deserted, marshy and fever-stricken. The yellow 
waters of the Tiber river (244 miles in length) have 
their source in the Tuscany Apennines, and flow down 
through Umbria and Lazio—the Latham of the 
Romans—through Rome to the Tyrrhenian sea. 

(2) Campania, which stretches from Rome to Naples, 
between the Apennines and the sea. This rich 
fertile plain is often referred to as the “ Garden of 
Italy ” with its luxuriant vegetation, fine pasture 
lands, rice fields, and plantations of olive, orange, and 
tangerine trees. 

■ The other rivers and valleys of Italy are of little impor¬ 
tance, although mention should perhaps be made of the 
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Volturno which passes through Capua, y the Sele which flows 
into the gulf of Salerno, and the Crati, Agri and Bradano 
rivers of the Taranto gulf. 

As in any mountainous district, there are scores of smaller 
rivers and stream^ the majority of which are torrents 
tumbling down. Lv all haste from, the heights* to the sea, qe 
the many lakes throughout the country. 

THE LAKES 

Italy is justly renowned for the grandeur of her lakeland 
scenery. They ate of particular interest to the motorist, 
for in practically every case they can be seen and appreciated 
from the road. The largest and finest lakes are those of 
Lombardy, nestling in the lower reaches of the Alps— 
Maggiore, Orta, Como, Lugano, Garda, Iseo, etc. Lake 
Garda is the largest with an area of 143 square miles and a 
length of 32 ; Maggiore covers 82 square miles and is 40 miles 
long, whilst Como, the deepest and most beautiful of all, is 
31 miles long and has an area of 56 square miles. The 
northern extremity of Maggiore, and the greater part of 
lake Lugano, are in Switzerland. 

The lakes, of Central Italy occupy, in some caae^, the wide 
craters of extinct volcanoes; in others, the hollows caused 
by other geological disturbances. The principal examples 
are lake Trasimeno, which is 850 feet above sea level, near 
Perugia; Bolsena (1,000 feet altitude) near Orvieto ; Yico 
(i,66o feet) south of Viterbo, and Bracciano some 20 miles 
N,W. of Rome. 

Although not strictly in the same category, the shallow, 
lake-like lagoons of the north Adriatic coast—the Venetian, 
Marano, Conacchio, etc.—are of special interest, 

THE COASTS 

When one remembers that bathing can be enjoyed eight 
months of the year, one is not surprised at the number and 
size of the bathing resorts, set in the most favourable spots, 
around the exceptionally long Italian coastline. During the 
hot months of July and August the entire seaboard popula¬ 
tion seems to ec live ” in the sea, and to the visitor from less 
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sunny climes the joy of being able to spend hours at a time 
in mie warm but refreshing waters of the Adriatic, the 
Mediterranean, or the Tyrrhenian seas, or to lounge all day 
on the line sandy beaches, without any apprehension of 
chills, is a special feature/ 

\The Lido—that long narrow strip of land between the 
Venetian lagoons and the almost tideless Adriatic—is of 
course the most fashionable bathing resort, but there are 
many other less expensive beaches which are just as enjoyable, 
such as, at Alassio, Rapallo, and a host of smaller towns along 
the Italian Riviera ; at Viarcggio, a charming place between 
Spezia and Pisa that will one day become a noted resortj)^ 
at Capri, and around the gulfs of Naples and Salerno ; ana 
at Grado, Rimini, Istria, Abbazia and the Brioni islands, in 
the Adriatic, These are the most civilized parts of the 
coast J in between we find long stretches of practically 
deserted country, which although rugged and beautiful in 
many places is ungetatable and therefore of little interest 
to the visitor. Particularly is this so in the south. 


THE CLIMATE 

l^Thc Italian climate is on the whole mild and of fairly 
equal temperature, except during the summer months when 
certain districts can become excessively hot. These high- 
temperature localities include the northern plains, the 
Naples district especially when ihe sirocco is blowing, and 
the extreme south including Sicily} 


Selecting the Touring Ground, and the Season 

Having now obtained a general idea of the physical aspect 
of the country it should be an easy matter for the intending 
tourist to choose the locality that will best suit his, or her, 
individual tastes, and/or the districts to be included in the 
itinerary. 

Unlike in France or Switzerland, suitable accommodation 
is not generally available in the smaller towns, or off the 
beaten track. Thus in making one's plans each day's run 
should be arranged to terminate in a fair-sized town or at a 
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popular resort, where good hotels will always be found. 
Where a district merits special attention—and their name is 
legion in Italy—-it should be explored at leisure by daily 
excursions from a fixed centre, where one can pass several 
nights in the comfortable surroundings of an up-to-date 
hotel. This, as will be explained later, is also the most 
economical method. (See page rS). 

Because one can thus escape the damp inclement climate 
of our own island, winter is a favourite period with British 
motorists for “ going south ” to find and enjoy the Italian, 
sunshine, and even during December and January ideal 
summer-like conditions can be found, along the Ligurian 
Riviera, on the Naples Riviera, and in Sicily. The latter 
country is being developed rapidly but is not yet an ideal 
place for the motorist. (See pages 134 to 139). 

In January I have also found, if not summer, at any rate 
brilliant spring-like weather, at Gardone on lake Garda, in 
mountain-surrounded Arco, further north at that invigorat¬ 
ing and very beautiful mountain resort Merano, and at 
Bellagio on lake Como. I am also inclined to think that the 
winter is an ideal time of the year to visit the fine old 
buildings, art galleries, and museums that are found in every 
large city—one thus escapes the summer crowd of tourists. 

Early spring is, however, the best season for the greater 
part of the country. Sicily is then seen at its best, the 
Naples season is opening, Bowers are perfuming the sunny 
Riviera atmosphere, and in the light balmy air the student of 
art and archaeology is better able to see and appreciate the 
sights of Rome, Florence, and other wonderful cities—not 
forgetting the many fascinating hill-top towns in central 
Italy—than in the heat of the summer months. 

Spring and autumn are considered to be the best seasons 
for visiting the cities of the northern plains, Venice, Milan, 
Pavia, Bologna, Ravenna, etc., whilst the beauty of the 
lakes is without parallel during these months when, without 
any discomfort, one can live and enjoy a real open-air life— 
the finest of all tonics. 

The approach of summer removes the winter mantle of 
deep snow from the magnificent mountain roads in the high 
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alps, and in and out of a hundred wonderful valleys, in an 
exquisite rarefied atmosphere, one can tour in a fairyland of 
high rocky peaks, fir-clad and capped with snow, splendid 
rugged gorges, and placid high-altitude lakes, Flowers, 
forests, mountain torrents, expansive panoramas, grand 
“ big ” scenery, and charming alpine resorts await the 
motorist in the Italian Alps, the Trentino, and the famous 
Dolomites*, 

Then we have the numerous northern seaside resorts, 
which I have already mentioned (see page il) where one can 
always spend days of delightful leisure fanned by the 
refreshing sea breezes. 

Excursions can be made inland, or from the heights, to 
towns and cities of interest, but during the summer months 
I do not recommend long sojourns in the big cities like 
Milan, Rome, Florence, etc., and especially when motoring 
long distances one should remember that the early morning 
and the evening are the most delicious periods of a hot 
southern day. Thus one must adopt the habit of the country, 
rise early, take a long siesta during the early afternoon, and 
retire late. 

These remarks do not apply to one big city—Venice—for 
here one can fully enjoy the bright mornings and lovely 
nights, and spend the hours when the sun is passing the 
meridian on the joyful Lido shore. 

There are also a number of spas which make excellent 
centres for a summer holiday, the most noted being : 

San Pellegrino in the Brembana valley, 1,165 feet above 
sea level. 

Roncegno (1,680 feet) in the Trentino. 

Levico (1,700 feet) also in the Trentino. 

Salaomaggiore (540 feet) in the northern flank of the 
Apennines. 

Fiuggi (2,040 feet) some 75 miles, by road, from Rome. 

Acqui (540 feet) in the Bormida valley near Alessandria. 

Go where you will, of one thing I am certain—if you 
choose the right season, if you love the great open spaces of 
this beautiful world of ours, if you have any penchant at 
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all for the masterpieces of Nature, the art of man, or the 
fascination that surrounds the ancient buildings and towns 
wherein lived, worked, and fought some of the most famous 
men and races that ever made history—you will be more 
than satisfied with your trip. 


Motoring Conditions 

When one considers the many wonderful cc sights ” Italy 
has to offer it is really extraordinary how few u GB ” cars 
seem to find their way across its rocky frontiers. Yet, within 
a comparatively small area, there is a touring ground and 
climate to suit all tastes, and every season of the year. All 
of which, in summer time at least, is within reasonable 
distance of London, as the map will show—thanks to the 
initiative of Napoleon, who built the first roads through and 
over the mighty Alps which separate .Italy from Prance and 
Switzerland. 


The Roads 

Whilst on the subject of roads let me explode a very 
common fallacy—that all Italian roads are bad. Before 
leaving on my first long tour—I was then on the French 
Riviera—I discussed the subject with several motoring 
friends, and am sorry to say that one and all were firmly 
convinced that nothing but the most atrocious surfaces 
awaited the daring motorist who was foolish enough to 
cross the frontier, a general belief that probably accounts 
for the fact that, up to the present, English cars are rarely 
seen in the land of Dante and Boccaccio. According to 
these pessimists a new set of tyres would be required before 
we reached Rome and numerous other calamities were going 
to overtake our small car, yet, during nearly 3,000 miles 
our only troubles were three nail punctures and a daily 
cleaning of the petrol gauges. 

In the south there are some long stretches of impossible 
roads, but in all that territory which comprises north and 
central Italy, above and including Rome, there are some of 
the best roads in Europe, whilst nowhere did we find any 
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surface quite so bad as the sadly pot-holed section of the 
“ c Riviera road ” between Orange and Avignon, or Aix and 
Cannes, It is rather bad for a few miles around Genoa, 
also there are some poor stretches oil the wonderful road 
which winds and twists along the Levante Riviera to Spezia, 
and on to Pisa. In wet weather the “ going ” here is very 
heavy owing to the thick mud or deep ruts. 

However, there is one “ saving grace ” connected with a 
bad road in Italy, and that is the dust. The effect of an 
extremely dry climate, plus the friable nature of the local 
road material, produces a layer of dust anything from one 
to three inches deep, according to the district, which, like 
fresh-fallen snow tends to smooth out the asperities of the 
surface. 

When motoring becomes more popular in this part of the 
Continent, this dust may become a great nuisance, but ai 
present one meets very few cars away from the big centres, 
and provided one is suitably clad—it is an excellent plan 
to take a supply of old clothes—there is hardly any incon¬ 
venience, very much less, in fact, than in the Landes district 
in the S.W. of France. At first the experience of meeting 
high-powered cars, driven all out as the Italians love to 
drive, is rather terrifying, but one soon gets used to it, and 
notes instead the extraordinary skill of the drivers of such 
cars. On the flat straight highways of the northern plains, 
one will suddenly perceive a black spot in the far distance 
surrounded by a wide halo of dust. In an incredibly short 
space of time the car and its accompanying cloud is upon one : 
the dust is so thick that both cars arc compelled to slow 
down to a crawl while the atmosphere clears: in the case 
of the Italian drivers it is only for a matter of seconds and 
the way they decelerate with a fierce whine of the brakes, 
then get away again immediately, with exhaust roaring, is 
really marvellous. Like a true southern man the Italian 
likes to make plenty of noise with his automobile—and 
he generally succeeds. Recent regulations will, however, 
tend to curb both the speed and the noise of the indigene 
car. 

On rainy days—on occasions it comes down in real tropical 
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style, especially in the autumn—these dusty roads arc turned 
into seas of mud : I remember one occasion, going E. from 
Genoa, when the screen wiper had to be kept going the 
whole time, not for the rain, but in order to keep a small 
part of the glass free from the liquid mud which continually 
plastered it. 

Macadam and bituminous material is beginning to make 
its appearance in one or two places, but I am afraid it will be 
a long time before such modern methods of road-making 
become general, especially in view of the proposed develop¬ 
ment of special roads, reserved exclusively for motor traffic, 
called Autostrade. The first of these, running from Milan 
to the lakes of Como, Varese, and Maggiorc, was opened 
at the beginning of 1925 (see page 69) : wide, straight, 
without cross-roads, and with a surface like a track, it is 
the protoype of a series of roads the Italian Government 
proposes to build all over the country. 

These highways will be a great asset to the motorist in 
the extreme south of the country, but in the north where 
good straight roads already exist, it would be both more 
economical, and better for the tourist, if they were improved 
and maintained, instead of being replaced, for the autostrada 
is not picturesque and one does not want to “ scorch ” 
when passing through beautiful scenery. 

A feature which I think much upsets the English motorist 
on his first visit, is the presence of large quantities of unrolled 
stones. These stones, however, are not of the quartz 
family we know at home, but of much softer material, and, 

I have found by long experience, cause very little, if any, 
damage to the modern tyre. The small particles of silex, 
found in many districts in Great Britain, are much more 
deadly. 

Signs and Signposts 

After France, the lack of signposts and “ milestones 99 is 
most marked, and in consequence, it is not always an easy 
matter to find one’s way. The T.C.I. (Touring Club 
Italiano) now have the matter in hand, and already numbers 
of their signs arc in evidence in the more popular centres. 
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Quite a few signs, directional and warning, have also been 
erected by Italian tyre and car manufacturers, and in due 
course the whole country will no doubt be efficiently sign¬ 
posted. In the meantime the people one meets on the road 
are generally most obliging and ready to direct a stranger. 


The Obliging Italian 

Another praiseworthy trait in the Italian of the north is, 
that like the Scot, he is in most cases so keen on the particular 
part of the country, or town in which he lives that he 
willingly adds details of any interesting feature, building, 
etc., that he thinks will interest a tourist. 

The old camaraderie of the road, as we knew it in the early 
days of motoring at home, still exists, and if one stops on 
a main road every passing car will pull up, and, in the case of 
the high-speed ones, come back to inquire if they can be of 
any assistance. On one occasion, when coming out of 
Turin, we hesitated at a fork; a taxi-driver coming in the 
opposite direction, evidently noting that we were gazing at 
a map, turned round, came alongside and, speaking in 
French, kindly offered advice—all of which shows a very 
healthy spirit—particularly where a foreigner is concerned 
—that might with advantage be copied by other nations. 

The Rule of the Road 

On the high road, traffic keeps to the right, but in and 
around most of the large towns where tramways exist, like 
Genoa, Turin, Milan, Rome, etc., it is just the reverse. 
In practice the difficulty is to know just where the right- 
hand rule ends and the left begins, and on the outskirts of 
these large towns the traffic—especially the horse-drawn 
variety—seems to wander all over the place, calling for 
extreme caution on the part of the motorist who is a stranger 
in the land. In a few cases I have found the “ change over 
point ” indicated by a “ Tenere a sinistra ” sign, but this 
appears to be rather the exception than the rule. 

The streets in Italy are very democratic, for that exclusive 
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right of way that pedestrians enjoy in other countries— 
the pavement—is a luxury rarely met with, and except in 
streets where arcades, so much favoured by Italian architects, 
provide a separate pathway under the buildings, pedestrians 
and vehicular traffic use one common “ fairway.” In some 
of the very narrow streets, which are a feature of the country, 
one must in consequence drive very slowly, and particularly 
so in the small towns and villages where one is still allowed 
to motor through narrow passage-like streets only just wide 
enough fox a car. In other countries cars would certainly 
be forbidden the use of such tiny thoroughfares, but until 
exterior roads are built-—which is being done in many cases 
—there is often no alternative and the passing tourist is 
thus able to see, and fully appreciate, the curious con¬ 
struction of these old-world towns, which abound every¬ 
where, without leaving his car. 


Car Taxes 

Unlike France, where the foreign motorist has to pay 
taxes from the day he arrives, to, and often beyond, the day 
he leaves, foreign cars entering Italy except for a few lire 
paid at the frontier, are exempt front taxation for three 
months. On application one’s stay can be prolonged up to, 
but not exceeding, another three months, when the ordinary 
Inland Revenue tax for this second period must be paid. 
The amount varies from approximately 65 lire in the case 
of a small car like the 501 Fiat, to 672 lire for a Rolls. 


Hotels and their Charges 

Hotel and garage charges, on the whole, I find to be about 
50% higher than in France, but this to a large extent is 
no doubt due to the fact that I generally choose the more 
modest kind of hotel in France—which one can do with 
every confidence—whereas in Italy, unless one lias a recom¬ 
mendation based on personal experience, it is advisable to 
select only the larger and better-class of hotel, Then, of 
course, one’s bill is heavily laden with various taxes, amounting 
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on an average to i5%, 1 and another io to 20% for a service 
which is sometimes only visible on the bill. To stay each 
night in a different hotel is not the most economical system, 
and those who must study costs should endeavour, when and 
where it is feasible, to remain in one or more <c centers ” 
for from two to five days and thus secure the reduced 
pens tone terms. One should inquire, and arrange the price 
on arrival, stating the number of days one wishes to remain 
and the number of persons : an extra day or another member 
in one’s party often means a further small reduction. These 
en pension terms are usually granted for stays of three days 
and longer. On the ’contrary, when taking a meal in a 
restaurant the “ table d’hote ” or “ prix fixe ” should be 
eschewed—it is generally more expensive and not so well 
served as the “ a la carte ” service. In this respect it is 
jusL the opposite to France. The Italian especially in the 
north, is a good linguist and English is spoken in most 
hotels and restaurants; for the rest a smattering of French 
will see one through. At the same time if one has, or can 
acquire, some knowledge of the Italian language it is no 
doubt a considerable advantage. 

On the whole a tour in Italy presents no difficulties and 
any well-built car, in good condition, will carry you through 
without mishap. The total cost, apart from the Channel 
crossing, is not more than touring at home, and, once having 
crossed the frontier, you will most surely come back for more, 
at the first opportunity, for to borrow a French saying, 
Vappetit vient en imngeant . 


Petrol Supplies 

In some localities Benzina (petrol) is still supplied in 
unwieldy tins supposed to contain ly or 18 litres (about 
4 gallons), the actual quantity being a matter of luck, and 
containing much dirt and foreign matter not favoured 
by the carburettor jets. However, Bowser pumps have 
begun to make their appearance outside the more modern 

1 Except in a few isolated cases, where a small Taxe de Sejour 
still exists, these taxes have now been rescinded. 
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garages, and this method of fuel supply should be employed 
wherever possible. Petrol prices are about 30% higher 
than at home, and- for the garage of my small car I have been 
charged from 8 to 20 lire for the night. 

On arriving in some of the large towns, one will be much 
surprised to see what, to all intents and purposes, looks 
like a London a bobby” controlling the traffic. Their 
coats are longer, but helmet, armlet, belt, and bearing are 
the same—only what a difference in results! In Milan I 
once watched four sturdy fellows in charge of a “ most 
dangerous” cross-road: there was little traffic, but both 
drivers and police seemed to be in a hopeless muddle. 


The Italian Touring Club 

There is one thing every motorist must do before setting 
out to “ discover v Italy, and that is to become a member of 
the Touring Club Italiano, which, with its membership of 
over 400,000, is one of the largest and most enterprising 
institutions of its kind in the world. Tile subscription is 
ridiculously low whilst the advantages are wide and generous. 
The sum of 27.20 lire (about 7s. 6d.) defrays cost of entrance 
fee and one year’s subscription and entitles one to a mass of 
useful information, in book and pamphlet form ; the use 
of a most extensive consular service—there axe over 3,000 
consuls, including twelve who reside in the British Isles, 
who are ready to help members with advice on any subject 
connected with touring in Italy, and, in that country, can 
give much valuable local information ; a most comprehensive 
Year Book ; special maps, guide books, etc,, at reduced prices, 
and a host of similar benefits. 

The palatial headquarters of the Club are in Milan— 
Corso Italia, 10, and the chief British Consul is Major 
W. Stormont, F.R.G.S., 16 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.i 
(the offices of The Italian State Tourist Department), who 
will receive applications for membership, show specimens 
of the Club’s publications, and give all possible information 
to motorists proposing to visit Italy. The publications of 
the Club can be purchased at his office. 
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THE T.C.I. AND THE C.I.T. 


Italian Maps 

I can strongly recommend the motoring map (Carta 
Automobilistica) published by the T.CJ., in two sections, 
at 3s. 6d. each. The roads, passes, altitudes, etc,, are 
clearly indicated, whilst a supplement contains plans of 
84. towns and cities in Part I (Northern Italy) and 38 in 
Part 2 (Southern Italy), These plans are invaluable to the 
foreign tourist who cannot speak the language, as one is 
thus able to trace “ the way through ” the various towns 
without making inquiries. The Club also provides a series 
of large-scale maps covering each and every touring ground 
of interest to the motorist. 


The Italian State Touring Bureaux 

Although the E.N.l.T. (Ente Nazionale Industrie Turis- 
tiche), the official Italian tourist organization, has now 
become C.I.T. (Compagnia Italiana Turismo) and does all 
that Cook’s and other great tourist agencies do, their offices, 
which are found in every city and town of importance 
throughout Italy, are still valuable information bureaux 
where the visiting motorist can obtain much useful advice 
regarding the local sights, the choice of suitable hotels, etc. 
In the matter of finding good hotels at reasonable prices 
I have found their services most useful, and for all classes 
of hotels they will, if desired, obtain and reserve the required 
accommodation. A list of these C.I.T. bureaux can be 
obtained from the London office—16 Waterloo Place, S.W.i, 
where also the Italian State Railways and the Italian 
Steamship lines are represented. 

The C.I.T. is almost a world-wide organization, having 
offices in nearly every country in Europe, also in North and 
South America, North Africa, India, etc. 

Hired Cars —For those who may not wish to take their 
own cars to Italy I would mention that suitable cars can 
be hired through the offices of the C.I.T. at very reasonable 
terms, inclusive of the driver’s wages, board and lodging, 
all maintenance and running costs, and insurance of car and 
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driver. Full details can be obtained at the London office, 
together with suggested itineraries and lists of hotels—both 
large and/or small. 


Final Hints 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST PILFERING 

It is well to fit locks to any exposed tool box, or boxes, 
and if one’s car is a closed model, I advise provision for locking 
all doors. I have never had anything pilfered whilst touring 
in Italy, but friends of mine who did not take reasonable 
precautions have lost cameras, glasses, and similar small but 
valuable items. The garage proprietors generally raise no 
objection, and in most cases welcome, the practice, parti¬ 
cularly, as is often the case, when luggage, rugs, etc., are 
left in the car overnight. In this connection one must 
remember that imported labour—from the other side of 
the Mediterranean—is often employed for some of the jobs 
in a garage. 

In addition to covering your car, under your ordinary 
Insurance Policy, its contents, personal luggage, fur coats, 
cameras, etc., can also be insured against theft at small extra 
cost. 


Repairs 

The F.I.A.T. Company have established large and 
efficient garages in most of the big towns, and it is to such, 
and similar, establishments that any repairs, adjustments, 
and tyre vulcanization should be entrusted. I do not 
recommend the smaller garages met with on the road for 
such jobs, although there are of course exceptions to this 
rule. In any case, if the repairing of tyres has to be given 
to small garages insist, and see, that the tubes are vulcanized, 
ox simple stuck-on patches may be used : also see that the 
mechanic entrusted with the job does not prise off a wired 
straight-sided cover, or in some other manner mishandle 
the removing or refitting of, what to him may be, a strange 
tyre. 
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SPARE PARTS 

The usual hit should be increased by the addition of 
spare electric globes, one or two valves, and a “ spare 55 of 
any vulnerable part of the chassis—the advice of the makers 
should be obtained on this point. One rarely sees a British 
car stranded on a Continental road, but if the worst does 
happen and a new partitas to be obtained from home, get in 
touch with the local representative of the R.A.C, (Milan, 
Florence, Rome, etc.) or wire to the London or Paris office 
of the club. They will obtain the part, pay duties, send it 
by aeroplane and courier service if necessary, and in any case 
see that no delay occurs. This possible service is well worth 
the cost of Associate Membership. 

FINANCE 

The safest and most convenient method of carrying money 
when abroad is by Travellers’ Cheques or a Letter of Credit. 
Your Banker will arrange either system. The latter enables 
you to obtain the sums you require from time to time 
(in the currency of the country through which you are 
passing, or in which you are staying) during office hours at 
any Bank in the long list contained in the booklet issued with 
the Letter. This list will include every Continental town 
of any importance. 

In the case of Travellers 5 Cheques one is not restricted to 
banking hours as such cheques are accepted by all the big 
hotels, shops, tourist agencies, etc,, and particularly so, in 
the case of Italy, if one arranges the matter with the Banca 
Commerciale Italians (London office— 3 6 Waterloo Place, 
S.W.i.) 

Either method also assures one of getting full value, i.e. 
the correct exchange rate each time. 

MOSQUITOES 

In certain districts during the summer and autumn 
months, one may be inconvenienced by the presence of that 
annoying little fellow—the mosquito. In such circumstances 
mosquito nets are generally provided around one’s bed. 
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Personally, my dislike for mosquitoes is as strong as then- 
apparent love for me, and the net is not always successful. 
After many experiments I have come to the conclusion 
that the following are the best methods of defence against 
their activities: 

(t) During the night, (a) To see that one’s bedroom 
window is not left open whilst the lights are on— 
such windows should, for preference, be closed just 
before sunset, and only reopened at night, when the 
room is in darkness, (b) By burning one or more 
Jidibus —the best being the speciality of an Italian 
doctor named Zampironi—sold by most pharmacists. 
The smoke stupefies or sends the mischievous insects 
to sleep, but does not inconvenience humans. 

(2) During the day. Oil of citronella : a preparation 
containing canoline, oil of camphor, and oil of 
cassia ; or one of the numerous “ patent” prepara¬ 
tions obtainable at any chemist’s, rubbed lightly on 
the exposed parts of the body and around the ankles— 
under socks or stockings—will generally have the 
desired effect. 
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A Short Outline of Italian History 

Besides the prehistoric natives, of which only a few traces 
have been found, Italy was inhabited in its earliest days by 
the lapyges, the Pelasgiens, the Etruscans, and the Gauls. 
The Etruscans, who are supposed to have come from Asia 
settled down, and became a most important community, 
in the wide tract of country that lies between the valleys 
of the Arno, the Po, and the Tiber—where the finest remains 
of their cities are found to-day—whilst the Gauls established 
themselves north of the P6. 

Except for the well-known legendary versions, the history 
of Rome is shrouded in mystery until the year b.c. 510, but 
historians agree that it was founded between b.c. 754 and 
751. Finally the whole of Italy was brought under her rule. 
There is no need to record here the many exploits of the 
illustrious Romans. Then came the decline and fall of this 
great empire (a.d. 476), the division of the country, and the 
successive domination of the Goths, the Greeks, and the 
Lombards. The latter divided the greater part of the 
peninsula into small duchies, whilst the rest of the country 
was absorbed by the Byzantine empire. 

The Popes were soon at loggerheads with the strangers 
from Byzantium and called to their aid the Franks. This 
finally put the latter in possession of the country and led to 
the creation, in 781, of the s< Kingdom of Italy ”—which 
included the best part of the peninsula—with the Frank 
Prince Pepin as King, and the first Papal “ kingdom ” 
comprising the province of Emilia, Rome, and the five 
cities of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia and Ancona. 

Comparative peace reigned until the death of the Frank 
king Louis II in 875 : anarchy then prevailed and once 
more Italy was divided into a large number of small inde¬ 
pendent states, which soon commenced to attack each other. 
Towards the Xlth century, ruined by this continual internal 
strife, and desolated by the invasions of Moslem tribes and by 
the Plungarians, Germany stepped in and soon succeeded in 
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dominating the Italian feudality and Papacy alike. The 
Popes, however, soon tired of their new rulers and once more 
appealed to alien friends—on this occasion the Normans, 
who were established in Sicily. Thus began the Investitures 
quarrel which developed into the wars of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. During this period the cities of Northern Italy 
proclaimed their independence and became civic republics. 

In spite of all this internal trouble, however, the wealth 
of the country increased, thanks to the efforts of many 
famous men who enlarged its industries, gained colonial 
expansion and built up a huge maritime trade. The 
ramifications of the two noted Bankers Alberti and Peruzzi 
extended throughout Europe; Marco Polo and Nicolo di 
Conti gained renown as explorers; whilst Dante, and later 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were the greatest poets of their days. 
In fact it can be said that from the Xlllth to the XIVth 
century Italy enjoyed exceptional prosperity and became 
an important factor in European affairs. 

Unluckily, the democratic rulers of many of the small 
republics were far from being liberals, and many of them 
assumed autocratic powers and became regular tyrants, 
like the della Scala family in Verona, the Rossi in Parma, 
the famous Visconti of Milan, followed by the Sforza princes, 
and the Medici who ruled Florence. 

On the return of the Popes from Avignon—where they 
had been held in captivity by the French from 1309 to 137S 
—the political activities of the Holy See were redoubled. 
It was the Popes who acted as mediators between Venice, 
Milan, Florence, and Naples (Peace of Lodi 1454); and 
during the French invasions and the fighting on Italian 
territory between the French Kings, the Imperial troops, 
and the Spaniards, Pope Paulus IV endeavoured in vain to 
expel the latter, who had completely mastered tire Italian 
princes and ruled Naples and Tuscany. At this time 
apparently the only Italian prince independent of a foreign 
power was Emmanuel-Philibert of Savoy. Then followed 
long years of strife concerning French, Spanish, and Austrian 
possessions in Italy, and from time to time vast portions 
of territory changed hands. 
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The XVIIth century witnessed the decline of the Spanish 
influence, and the ascension of the French : whilst in 1713 
Austria’s position was improved by the treaty of Utrecht, 
which gave her Milan, Naples, Mendova, and Sardinia. 
Similar changes took place throughout the XVlIIth century, 
but under the increasing French influence the Italians were 
slowly instilled with the French revolutionary principles of 
liberty and equality, and when in 1796, the troops of Bonaparte 
invaded the country they encountered little resistance. The 
French, at Lodi, dispossessed the Austrians of their territory, 
and a republic was proclaimed at Milan, Bologna, Reggio 
(Emilia), Modena, and Ferrara. Rome became a republic in 
1798 and was followed soon afterwards by Naples and Tuscany. 

Having consolidated his conquest into a republic (the 
Cisalpine Republic) Napoleon turned his attention to other 
disjointed sections of the country, and it can be said that his 
interference was the real beginning of territorial unity in 
Italy, Piedmont, Genoa, and Tuscany were united, the 
Pontifical States were annexed (1808-1810), and die king¬ 
doms of Italy and Naples created. 

Then came the eclipse of Napoleon (1814), with the 
Italians on the side of the Allies, and the subsequent rein¬ 
statement of many of the old provinces and duchies and 
their old tyrannical rulers. Under the terms of the Vienna 
treaty the Austrians not only regained Lombardy and Venetia 
but large districts were given to several Austrian Grand 
Dukes, whilst the Popes also recovered their lost possessions. 

This change for the worse—in the eyes of the populace— 
awakened rebellion. The Austrians in 1820-1821 quelled 
the revolts in Piedmont, at Naples, and, in 1831, at Parma, 
Modena, and in Romagna, but the Risorgimento period of 
national awakening arrived and the new political party of 
f< Young Italy ” under the leadership of Mazzini, secured 
many reforms and finally engineered the successful revolution 
of 1848, at Naples. 

Their success, however, was short-lived, the Austrians 
returned, and soon only one province, Piedmont, remained 
strong and independent, thanks to that great statesman and 
patriot, Count di Cavour. 
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Cavour set his heart on a united Italy, attached to the 
House of Savoy, won Napoleon III to his cause, and in 1859 
the Austrians were hopelessly beaten by the united forces 
of France and Piedmont. The victories of Montebello, 
Polestro, Magenta, and Solferino brought the peace treaties 
of Villafranca and Zurich, and the union of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and Emilia. 

In i860, by general consent, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
and Romagna were attached to Piedmont, and Nice and 
Savoy—after a plebiscite—were given to Napoleon III. 
Austria, however, still retained Venetia, the Popes held 
Rome, and there was also much to be done in the South 
before the emancipation of Italy was a fait accomfili. 

Then Garibaldi secured the annexation of the South of 
Italy to Piedmont and the kingdom of Naples proclaimed 
Victor Emmanuel King of Italy, which fact was confirmed 
one year later at Turin (1861). The war of 1866, when 
Italy was assisted by Prussia, regained Venetia, but the 
subjection of Rome took another four years. 

Supported by the French, the Popes defied the king ; 
the latter retaliated by disposing of the possessions of the 
Church, rescinding the sole right of teaching which the 
religious establishments had exercised till then, and finally 
by military action. After two unsuccessful attacks, led by 
Garibaldi, Rome fell into the hands of Victor EmmanuePs 
troops in September 1870—whilst the French were more 
than fully occupied defending their soil against the Germans. 
The Romans having themselves opted for their incorpora¬ 
tion in the kingdom, the unity of the whole country was 
thus, at last, accomplished and the historic city became the 
capital of Italy. The custom of the Popes to remain virtual 
prisoners within the Vatican dates from this time, following 
the action of Pius IX, as a protest against the annexation of 
the Papal possessions. 

From 1870 to 1914 the history of Italy is one of progress, 
prosperity, and expansion, befitting her for inclusion in the 
ranks of the Great Powers, a well-merited promotion fully 
justified by her actions during the Great War. 
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Routes to Italy 

All tlie highways into Italy, save one, carry us up over 
wonderfully engineered mountain roads into the rarefied 
atmospheres of high altitudes, and through magnificent 
alpine scenery, for, irrespective of direction, one must scale 
the mighty Alps across which the far-flung northern boundary 
of Italy is traced (see page 5). The one exception, which 
is fully described in a later chapter (page 4.3), is the winter 
route, via the French Riviera. 

Of the other more direct, yet more strenuous, approaches, 
one’s choice is to a certain extent controlled by the point of 
departure, or, in the case of the tourist from across the seas, 
from the port of debarkation. It is curious how a sea passage 
always adds an extra spice of glamour and adventure to a tour, 
even if that <e sea ” be only the shortest of the Channel 
crossings. 

Such is the delightful freedom a car brings to the traveller 
that any road he, or she, selects can be followed, even if it 
means a detour of 100 miles, or more ; and to see a parti¬ 
cularly fine district, some grand old city, or to enjoy the 
scenic grandeur of certain “ cols ” such detours are often well 
worth while. Whilst many will deviate from the nearest 
approach to <c the crow’s flight ” for one of these material 
reasons, others will be influenced by sentiment to visit some 
quite ordinary place not too far from their itinerary, or 
go a long way round in order to travel through country 
and scenes friends or relatives may have previously visited. 

Thus, as all roads are possible to the motorist, except when 
the white mantle of winter bars the way, I will confine 
myself to brief itineraries of the main highways into Italy 
from the West to the East. 

(i) IN WINTER, FOR THE RIVIERAS, THE LAKES, ROME, AND 
THE SOUTH 

(A) Calais, Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, Auxerre, Autun, 
Ma^on, Lyon, the Rhone valley via Yaience to 
Avignon, Aix, Brignoles, Cannes, Nice, Menton, 
the Italian Riviera—or Nice, over the Col de Brans 
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(sometimes closed for a day or Lwo owing to snow ; 
3250 feet altitude) to Sospel, then over the Colie 
di ( Ienda (4,300 feet, closed on occasions for two 
or three days) to Cuneo and Turin. 

(B) Dieppe, or Le Havre, Rouen, Chartres, Orleans, 
Nevers, Roanne, Lyon, Grenoble (or Nevers, Majon, 
Bourg, Grenoble) over the Col de la Croix Haute 
(3,800 feet), which is kept open by motor ploughs, 
to Digne and Nice. 

(C) From Bourg via Switzerland. Bourg, Nantua, 
Geneva, Montreux, Sion, Brigue—where the car 
must be put on the train through the Simplon 
tunnel 1 (see page 54) to Domodossola. 

( D ) From Bourg via Savoy and the Mont Ccnis Tunnel. 
Bourg, Pont d’Ain, Morestal, Le-Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
to Chambery—or via Nantua, St. Julien and Annecy 
—Aiguebelle, St. Jean-de-Maurienne, Modane, where 

1 TRANSPORT OF CARS THROUGH THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 

Approximate inclusive cost by Express Goods (twice daily) 
for cars up to two tons in weight : 80 (Swiss) frs., plus 260 
lire. 

By ordinary Goods trains (twice daily) : 55 (Swiss) frs., plus 
250 lire. 

(It will be seen that one must pay for each section in the 
currency of the country.) 

Trucks must be booked, by wire or 'phone, not less than six 
hours in advance. One must arrive in the morning to travel by 
an afternoon train, and in the afternoon for the next morning's 
train. This applies to both stations—Brigue and Domodossola. 
The driver travels with the guard (3rd class ticket only required). 
Other passengers must take a passenger train. 

The goods service docs not operate on Sundays and holidays : 
on such days cars are taken on the passenger trains (seven daily). 

Approximate cost: 95 (Swiss) frs,, plus 540 lire. 

Trucks must be ordered two or three hours in advance. 

[f the car is consigned, or unloaded, afLer Customs Offices are 
closed an extra charge of 15 (Swiss) frs. is made at Brigue, and 
100 lire at Domodossola. 

If two or more cars arrive together charges, per car, can be 
reduced by sharing a truck. 
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the car is put on rail 1 to Bardonecchia (26 kms.), or, 
if the road down from this station to the valley is 
snowed up, to Bussolleno (68 kms*), and on to Turin. 

(E) Boulogne (or Calais), Arras, Laon, Rheims, Chaumont, 
Langres, Belfort, Basle, Lucerne, Altdorf, Goschenen 
where the car must be put on rail through the St. 
Gothard tunnel 2 to Airolo, Bellinzona, Lugano, 
Como—or Bellinzona, Locarno, Pallanza. 


(2) IN SUMMER—FOR ALL FARTS 

(A) Via the Col du Mont Cents (6,835 feet altitude ; 
generally closed from November to May). 

Bourg, Nantua, Seycsel, Aix-les-Bains, Chambery, 


1 TRANSPORT OF CARS THROUGH THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 

Approximate rates (these vary from time to time according to 
rate of exchange, etc.) Cars taken by Goods trains only (three 
daily). Owners must travel by passenger trains (four daily). 

Modane to Bardonecchia s Up to 9ft. 6in. wheelbase 165 frs. 

Over do. do. 180 frs. 

Modane to Bussolcno : Up to 9ft. 6in. wheelbase 325 frs. 

Over do. do. 450 frs. 

Loading and unloading, and Customs fees, approx. 50 frs. extra. 

Cars must arrive at Modane by 10 a.m. to reach Bardonecchia 
at 3 p.m., or before 4 p.m. to arrive at Bardonecchia the next 
morning. Returning one must arrive at the latter station before 
6 p.m. and the car will be ready for one at Modane the following 
morning. 

It is advisable, but not absolutely necessary, to wire or ’phone 
to the departure station for truck reservation. 

2 TRANSPORT OF CARS THROUGH THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 

From Gb’schcnen to Airolo, or Dice versa. 

By Goods (twice daily), Cars weighing two tons or less, 
approx. 20 (Swiss) frs., plus minor charges. 

No goods trains run on Sundays. 

By Passenger (10 to tz trains daily each way). Cars of two 
tons or less, approx. 42 (Swiss) frs., plus minor charges. 
This (passenger) service operates all the time, i.e. week¬ 
days, Sundays, and holidays. [p.t.o. 
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St. Jean-de-Mauriennc, Modanc, Lanslebourg, over 
the “col/ 11 then past the lake down to Susa and Turin. 
Two of the finest French “ cols ” can be included by 
turning off soon after St, Jcan-de-Maurienne, along 
the R.N. 202, over the Col. du Galibier (8,715 feet; 
closed from the end of September to the end of 
June)—the second highest road in Europe and a 
foretaste of the Stelvio pass—the Col,du Lautoret 
(6,805 feet 5 closed end October to end May), and 
via the beautiful Col du Mont Genevre (6,082 feet; 
closed end October to end March) to Oulx and 
Susa. 

(. B ) Via the Petit St. Bernard pass (7,178 feet; closed 
from end October to June), for the Aosta valley. 

Annecy or Chambery, Albertville, Mouticrs, 
Bourg-St.-Maurice, over the a col” to Aosta, Ivrea, 
Novara, Milan. 

(G) Via the Grand St. Bernard pass (8,090 feet; closed 
from October to end of May). 

Paris, Sens, Tonnerre, Dijon, Pontarlicr, Lausanne, 
St. Maurice—or Dijon, Poligny, Geneva, Thonon, to 
St. Maurice—Martigny and over the t{ col 39 to Aosta. 

( 1 )) Via the Simplon pass (6,590 feet; closed from 
October to middle of May), for the lakes. 

The best approach to this pass is via Lausanne— 
or Bern and Vevcy if coming from the east of France 
or German Switzerland—the Rhone valley, and 
Brique ; then over the <f col ” to Domodossola and 
Lake Maggiore. From Bern an interesting detour can 
be made via Thun, Interlaken, Meiringcn, over 
the Grimsel pass (7,132 feet) to Munster and 
Brique. 

For the goods service trucks must be ordered 24 hours in 
advance. Cars must arrive overnight for the morning Lrain, 
and before noon for the afternoon train. 

By passenger train only three hours’ notice is necessary, and 
one need not arrive with the car until about one hour before 
the train is due to leave. 

On Sundays there is an extra, loading, charge of 10 (Swiss) frs. 
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(E) Via the St. Gothard pass (6,924. feet; closed from 
October to May), for the lakes, the Dolomites, and 
Venice 

Ostend, Brussels, Luxembourg, Strasbourg, Basle, 
Lucerne. From Lucerne—or Zurich if coming from 
Germany—to Altdorf, Goschenen, over the u col ” to 
Airolo, Biasca, and Bellinzona. An interesting 
detour avoiding the St. Gothard can be made by 
passing after Goschenen, via the Oberalp pass (6,7x7 
feet; closed from October to end of May), Disentis, 
and the Lukmanier pass (6,287 ^ eet: 5 closed from the 
end of October to May) to Biasca. 

(F) The St. Bernardino pass (6,765 feet; closed October 
to June). 

Approached via the Alstaedten-Coira road, on the 
Austro-Swiss frontier, Thusis, Spluga, over the pass 
to Bellinzona, for Lugano or Locarno. A road to 
the left 14 kms. before Coira, leads to Klosters, Davos, 
over the Fluela pass (7,835 feet) to Zernez ; then over 
the Ofen pass (7,068 feet) to S. Maria, and the Stelvio 
pass (see route II). 

(G) The Spluga pass (6,944 ^ eet > closed from November 
to June). 

Same route as F to Spluga, then left over the pass 
to Chiavenna, Bellano, and Lecco. 

(H) Via the Stelvio pass (9,050 feet; closed from October 
to June)—the highest pass in Europe and seldom 
entirely free of snow. 

Approached from Landeck in Austria, over the 
Resia pass to Spondigna, and over the Stelvio to 
Bormio, Sondrio, and Lecco, A road to the left 
at Spondigna leads to Merano and Bolzano. 

( I ) Via the Maloja pass (5,940 feet; closed November 

to end March). 

Landeck, Nauders, Schuls, Zernez, St. Moritz, 
Silvaplama, over the pass, to Chiavenna. 

(J) Via the Brenner pass (4,492 feet; closed November to 
March) and the Jaufen pass, now renamed the Passo 
del Giovo (6,983 feet; closed November to May). 
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Approached from Innsbruck, Steinach, over the 
Brenner pass, Sterzing, over the Janfen pass to 
Merano and Bolzano; and on to Trento, Riva, 
Verona, Vicenza, etc. An alternative road, to the 
left at Steinach, leads to Bolzano via Bressanone 
(and avoids the latter pass). 

Farther East main roads lead in to Fiume, Trieste, Udine, 
and Cortina, but they are little used by English and American 
motorists. 
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ROUTES DESCRIBED 

A SERIES OF RECENT TOURS UNDERTAKEN 
BY THE AUTHOR WITPI A SMALL CAR 


Introduction 

F EW will have either the time or the inclination to cover 
the whole of Italy in one tour, and I have therefore 
made no attempt to “ link-up ” in any regular way the 
various tours carried out. The ensemble , however, covers 
practically every district a foreign visitor will wish to see, 
and, with the help of the index and the headlines of each 
chapter, the tourist who can only “do 55 part of the country 
at a time, will easily find the itineraries and descriptions he, 
or she, requires. 

Because it is during the dismal months of winter, when 
motoring conditions are far from ideal at home, that the 
sunshine of Italy seems most alluring to the British motorist, 
I give first place and perhaps a little more space to the 
chronicles of winter and spring tours, but this must not be 
construed as an indication that Italy is not suitable for 
summer touring ; on the contrary, as I have endeavoured to 
make clear on more than one occasion in Part I of this book, 
many of the seaside resorts are seen at their best, and 
magnificent mountain districts are only available to the 
motorist during the warm summer and early autumn months. 
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To the Italian Sunshine—in Winter 

At Alassio, in January 

Whilst the mud is being dug off our noble, and much- 
travel-stained, steed—of 10 sturdy horse power—I am 
putting the finishing touches to this article, seated in the 
shade of a magnificent palm tree, on a delightful, and almost 
deserted, beach of soft, fine sand, just in front of the small 
hotel we have selected for a few restful days, here in Alassio. 
The day is still young, for although we seem to have done 
much since breakfast, a quaint-sounding bell, away in the 
town, has just tinkled out ten strokes. 

The sun is the great attraction here, and if one is wise, 
there being little to do at night—in striking contrast to the 
resorts on the French Riviera—one retires early, and gels 
up as the sun comes over the distant sea-line, colouring the 
whole extensive scene in a hundred ever-changing hues of 
red and gold. 

There is a genial warmth in the air, which withal is light 
and bracing, and to the fresh sweet smell of the sea is added 
the faint perfume of many flowers, which grow in such 
profusion all along this coast. 

The other hotel guests—most of them are English—have 
dispersed in various directions, some to look at the curious 
little shops in the narrow streets of the town, hidden away 
between the many-storied houses, which seem to be the 
rule in this country, however humble they be ; others away 
on the left, are, by their cries, obviously well on with a game 
of tennis; and some are gone for a long tramp in the sur¬ 
rounding country. I have even heard a rumour about a golf 
course having been laid out within a reasonable distance, but 
for to-day, at any rate, we are content to idle on this wonderful 
shore, basking in the sun and looking out over the sparkling 
Mediterranean—-which here is more limpid and of a deeper 
blue than ever—the gentle breaking of tiny waves over a 
wide area of smooth sand only intensifying the aspect of 
perfect peacefulness. 

We awoke, this January morning on which I write, with 
the first rays of the sun. Our room overlooked the beach, 
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and, throwing open the windows, we had watched the radiant 
sun come up in all its glory far out beyond the blue horizon. 
It was a magnificent sight, and through the light sparkling 
air one could see all the details of the coast and mountains 
of the Riviera di Levante beyond Genoa. The outline of 
Corsica too had been faintly visible on the horizon, to dis¬ 
appear as the sun passed heavenwards. The crisp clearness 
of the atmosphere, however, remained ; small craft could 
be distinguished at extraordinary distances, the tiny island 
of Gallinaria seemed ridiculously close, and one could still 
follow the outlines of the mountain ranges on the far shore 
of the Gulf of Genoa. 

We had fought the elements in England, and throughout 
the greater part of our journey, just completed, across the 
Continent, and had thus well earned our sunlit rest. It is 
because the contrast is always so vivid on arrival in winter 
that I have thus endeavoured to convey some idea, although 
only a very poor one I am afraid, of the first impression one 
receives, an impression that makes the long outward journey 
—however arduous—well worth while. 

On this occasion we started from the Midlands, and 
beyond having some difficulty in finding a safe road across 
the mile-wide Thames between Marlow and Staines, we 
escaped the effects of fog, flood, and gale, which seem to be 
the three principal ingredients of the weather u at home ” 
this winter, and embarked at Newhaven. 

It was cold and misty as we climbed out of Dieppe early 
the next morning, and our “ home-made ” “ central heating” 
device was very welcome inside our snug saloon. I had 
prepared a 40 m.p.h. schedule, with Bourges as that day’s 
destination, but we soon had to abandon it. In the first 
place the roads were bad, and being for the most part covered 
inches deep in liquid mud, one could not see and miss the 
pot-holes. The second and more serious ic resistance ” was 
the fog ; within 30 miles of the coast we ran into a thick 
bank of it, and in varying densities it remained with us all 
that day, reducing our average to something like 15 m.p.h. 

Running down into Rouen, where we had lunch, we came 
out of the mist, but at the top of the Cote St. Catherine we 
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found it again as thick as ever, and so had to continue at 
very moderate speed via Fleury~s-Andelle, Les Thilliers, and 
Mangy-en-Vexin to Pontoise—a town that day of pea-soupy 
atmosphere and atrocious “pave.” Although not quite 
5 o’clock we were ready to stop, and, bearing right after 
crossing the river, we were glad to get through the forest 
and reach the comfortable, if expensive, Hotel of the Grand 
Cerf at St. Germain-en-Laye, a total distance of only 
168 kms. 

In the night a gale sprang up—this time welcome—and 
the next day in bleak but clear weather, much buffeted by 
the wind, we hastened to make up for lost time. Crossing 
Versailles before many people were about, we avoided Paris 
and joined the Fontainebleau road at La Belle Epine. This 
was once a painful run over atrocious surfaces, but to-day the 
road is in excellent condition, and although very greasy in 
places we made such excellent progress, first over the fine 
straight road to Fontainebleau, then on the N. 5 of inferior 
surface, but still a fast road, via Moret, Sens, and Joigny, 
that we arrived at Auxerre (158 kms.) too early for lunch. 
This is where a luncheon basket saves so much time, as well 
as money, so, after finding the necessary items for its 
“ approvisionnement ” in the local “ High Street,” we left 
on the N. 6, which, becoming more picturesque and hilly as 
one proceeds, leads on to Avallon and Saulieu. 

At 12.30 precisely the lunch gong sounded with a bang; 
in other words, the off-back tyre collapsed suddenly; so 
taking the hint we brought out the precious basket and con¬ 
sumed some of its contents, before fitting one of the spare 
wheels. It was a bad cut, right through the side of the cover, 
but there was too much mud to examine it thoroughly, and 
as I carried two extra wheels we could carry on quite well 
without it. 

At Saulieu, in view of possible floods in the Saone valley, 
we took to the hills, on a road of excellent surface, affording 
many stiff climbs, leading through Autun, Montcenis, and 
Blangy, to Cluny and Macon. The sky had become heavy 
with dark clouds, and as we reached the crest of the long 
Montcenis hill a huge storm-cloud burst above us obscuring 
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the last rays of the fading daylight. In the gloom, the 
heavy smoke intermingled with tongues of red fire, of the 
Creusot furnaces away in the valley on the left, made a 
curious effect. 

The rest of that day’s parcours in darkness and pouring rain 
with a tired driver—we had by then covered nearly 350 krns. 
—was far from enjoyable, and after twice missing our way, 
it was a rather miserable “ crew 53 that eventually descended 
in the yard of the Hotel de PEurope at Macon. Thank 
goodness, although very hte, the chef was still at his 
post. 

Having a business appointment at Geneva, we had decided 
to pass that way round to Grenoble, instead of taking the 
direct, and much shorter, but less interesting road, via Pont 
d’Ain, Lagnieu, and Voiron, heaving the next morning at 9 
we crossed the swollen Saone and followed the muddy road 
to Bourg. I had remembered this district for its clouds of 
thick dust, but on this occasion all was transformed into deep, 
heavy mud, light brown in colour, which smothered every¬ 
thing—of the two evils it is difficult to decide which is the 
worst. Wc found a drier surface on the N. 79 road when 
we reached the serried ranges of hills—real miniature 
mountains, causing much prolonged use of low gears, both 
up and down the long steep gradients—which continue 
through Nantua—picturesquely situated under a huge cliff¬ 
like hill at the end of a fine lake—Chatillon-de-Michaille, 
Beliegarde, and Viry, to the Swiss frontier at St. Julien. It 
was on this stretch we met our first snow, and on one long 
hill we were compelled to fit the Parsons chains. 

At St. Julien we lost two hours, one with the Swiss 
Customs, who searched car and baggage thoroughly, and the 
other through having to set our <£ clocks 33 forward for the 
“ heure centrale.” Thus the prospect of an early lunch at 
Geneva faded, but it was some consolation to know that 
although the clock marked 2.30, it was really only 1.30 when 
we sat down to out belated dejeuner. That morning’s run 
had been a short one—105 kms. 

Of course the direct road between Paris and Geneva is 
the N. 5 via Dijon and Poligny—and a very fine highway it 
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is too—but in winter tlie accumulation of snow on the North 
flank of the Jura makes it impossible to cross this mountain 
range—we were once stranded there for a whole day, at the 
end of April too, with a summer sun overhead. 

In like manner, had it been July instead of January, we 
should have saved many weary miles by climbing direct into 
Italy over one of the famous “ cols ”■—St. Bernard, Simplon, 
or Mont Cenis (see pages 31 to 34). Snow denied us the 
magnificent scenery of these roads, but we still found plenty 
of both on the only alpine route kept free for cars during 
the winter months. 

We were certainly unfortunate with the weather on this 
trip ; although the two days spent at Geneva were clear and 
sunny, it was thickly overcast again as we re-crossed the 
frontier and headed for Annecy. From time to time as 
we climbed the long, easy, snow-patched gradient, which 
reaches an altitude well over 2,000 feet at the bridge over the 
La Caille gorge, the drifting clouds unveiled, on the left 
and in front of us, glimpses of many white-headed alpine 
monsters, with Mont Blanc towering above all. 

Passing via Annecy and Aix-les-Bains, both dead resorts 
at this time of the year, a run of a little over three hours 
brought us to Grenoble. Between Chambery and Gcnoble 
we took the higher road via Chapareillan and Le Pouvet, a 
mountain highway hanging on to the fringe of the great 
Chartreuse range, with many fine views, but on this occasion 
we ran into mist and rain and saw nothing. 

The next day we rose early and dined late ; in between we 
scaled the heights of the snow-bound Croix-Haute pass— 
obtaining magnificent views when, on occasions, the mist 
cleared and the sun shone forth, hot and dazzling, from a 
brilliant sky—descended with many a skid to Dignc, then 
over the hills in the fast-fading light to deep-set Castellane 
and the comforts of its small hotel. 

In real Southern weather we had climbed once more, the 
following morning, to snow-clad heights on the open, 
deserted mountain road of a hundred hair-pin bends, 
up and down, that leads to Grasse and the French 
Riviera. 
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It had been, our intention to turn inland at Nice, scale a 
few more alpine passes, and enter Italy via Sospel and the 
Colle di Tenda (see page 29), but the temptation of exchang¬ 
ing more snow, mud, and probably mist, for the sunshine of 
the coastal road proved too much for us, and after enjoying 
a picnic lunch in the open, many feet above the blue bay of 
Villefranche, we passed on to Menton. 

From the steep and narrow cliff-side road which separates 
France from Italy one has a charming view over Menton 
and the Cap Martin, with time to appreciate it, as no less 
than three stops are necessary : first for the sortie to be 
properly inscribed and stamped on the Carnet —done in a 
most business-like manner by the French officials at the 
moderate cost of thirty-live centimes—then for the pass¬ 
ports, and finally the entrata formalities with the Italian 
Customs. One of the polite carabinieri , looking for all the 
world like a small scout-master, in his loose uniform with a 
bunch of multi-coloured plumes in his wide slouch hat, had 
conducted us within the bureau of the chief. The latter 
was busily engaged playing cards with two more carabinieri , 
but condescended to glance at and sign our papers, 
charging 11.45 lire for the droit de timbre and other et 
ceteras. 

At this time of the year, when the number of the visitors 
to the French Riviera has reached its zenith—in preparation 
for the Carnival Fetes—it is a pleasant change to get away 
from the hundreds of cars and crowds of people to 
the wilder, less populated resorts of the Riviera di 
Ponente. 

One’s first concern on applying the brakes on the steep 
winding descent before reaching Ventimiglia—a dusty town 
of little interest and the junction of the French P.L.M., with 
the Italian State railway—is for the tyres, for, as seems 
general throughout the Northern country districts, the 
“ surface ” of the road is composed principally of loose stones, 
on which, from time to time, earth is placed in a kindly 
endeavour to help the passing traffic to roll them in. It is 
no doubt this ancient method of repair that has given the 
Italian roads their bad reputation, but by actual experience 
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I find these conditions are not very detrimental to the 
modern tyre, and in any case the car and passengers are 
less shaken than on really rough surfaces and bad pot¬ 
holes. 

After France, milestones and signposts seem very few and 
far between, the only signs that abound being the Pericolo — 
Pericolo (Danger)—level-crossing warnings. Where no gate 
guards the rail, a gruesome death’s head and cross-bones 
sometimes foretells the possible fate of those who drive 
without caution. 

The road from Ventimiglia, and onwards around the Gulf 
of Genoa—with which we became thoroughly familiar during 
our sojourn at Alassio—is the subject of my next chapter. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN RIVIERAS 


Around the Gulf of Genoa 

To the vast majority of people the word Riviera signifies 
only that small, exotic, overcrowded shore between Menton 
in the East, and Cannes in the West, a distance of little 
more than 40 miles, and part of what the French call the 
Cote d’Azur. And, of the hundreds of motorists who come 
each winter for a short sojourn on this sunlit coast, 90% seem 
to be quite satisfied to follow the crowd and potter about 
always within a few miles of the central magnet—Monte 
Carlo. 

In consequence the natural beauty of this corner of France 
is slowly becoming effaced in the scramble to build more 
and more villas and hotels to house the increasing multitudes 
which flock here each year. 

That the French visitor should do this I can quite under¬ 
stand, for the average Frenchman hates going outside his 
own country; but the Englishman, who is already abroad , 
has no such excuse, and each time I tour through these parts 
I am struck by the large number of English cars in circulation 
on the French coast, compared with their practical absence 
beyond the frontier at Garavan. 

Actually the Cote d’Azur is only the beginning of the 
Riviera, which extends right around the huge Gulf of Genoa 
to just beyond Spezia, another 120 miles or so of, for the 
most part, wild and rugged country, with a wonderful 
cornicbe road. This road, in winter, becomes the 
only “ gateway ” for motors into Italy, the snow on the 
Alps away to the North making the fine mountain routes 
impassable. 

With the Alps and the Apennines forming such a wonderful 
natural background, this picturesque shore is dotted with 
innumerable holiday resorts, old-world towns, and curious 
little fishing villages—all full of interest for the observant 
tourist who rejoices in the quaint, out-of-the-ordinary 
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scenes and customs that make touring in a foreign country 
such a fascinating recreation. 

One must not attempt to hurry unduly when in Italy, for 
it is an old-fashioned, slow-moving country, which, to be 
fully appreciated, must be taken leisurely. With few excep¬ 
tions the roads are not built for speed, or, at any rate, 
the most picturesque are not; level crossings are legion— 
and one often waits from ten minutes to half-an-hour for the 
“ gates/’ where such barriers exist, to open—and there is so 
much of value to see if one takes the time to investigate, and 
makes a few detours. 

Throughout the country practically all the large hotels 
and “ palaces ” are excellent, but, unlike France, good small 
hotels with moderate prices are scarce, whilst on some 
long stretches no recommendable hotel exists at all. Thus, 
having found a hotel to one’s taste, it is best 'to profit by it 
and remain a few days, during which time excursions can be 
made in the surrounding district. As I have already pointed 
out (see page 19), special reduced terms can thus be obtained, 
and in fact it is the best as well as the most economical way 
to carry out a tour in this country. 

All the way around the Gulf of Genoa the road continues 
to follow the rugged, picturesque coast, climbing up and 
down, and around, many fine headlands, and affording 
innumerable beautiful panoramas across the deep blue waters 
of the pretty bays. At first differing very little (for Bordi- 
ghera, Ospedaletti, and San Remo, with their modern 
buildings, casinos, and countless villas, might all have been 
transplanted from the French Riviera), the aspect of the 
country-side soon changes to a more wild, and in places 
barren, land, much disturbed in bygone ages by earthquakes 
—which even now break out from time to time, destroying 
a village or two—but as yet unspoilt by the modern craze 
for turning old-world towns into replicas of Deauville or 
Biarritz, and transforming quiet sunlit shores, full of natural 
beauty and peacefulness, into second editions of the overbuilt 
French Riviera. 

In Laigueglia, for instance, only 76 kms, from Menton, 
and 3 from Alassio, one feels that one has slipped back to 
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the middle of the last century. The tall houses of this quiet 
fishing village—bleached to many shades of buff and saffron 
by the dazzling sun—are so closely packed together that even 
the main street is only just 'wide enough for a car to pass 
along, whilst many buildings, seeming loth to grant this 
small concession, are built over the via in a series of arches. 
A small ancient diligence, drawn by horse or mule, seems to 
be the only means of communication with the outside world, 
and indeed I doubt if the general appearance of the village, 
and occupations of its inhabitants, has much changed since 
an eventful week in 1812, when, occupied by the French, it 
was bombarded by the English fleet. 

These curious conglomerations of old buildings, joined 
together by buttresses, a precaution against earthquake 
tremors, and separated by the narrowest of passages and 
tunnels, are to be seen all over Italy, but in the North being 
generally surrounded by modern buildings, as for instance in 
San Remo and Genoa, they do not make the same impression. 
Also, as a rule, the main road is taken around such villages, 
or quarters, the narrow streets being divteto to automobiles. 
Laigueglia is therefore quite unique as far as this part of 
Italy is concerned and one of many characteristics that only 
the motorist discovers, another proof that the road is the 
only chemin for those who wish to know and appreciate a 
country thoroughly. 

Entering Italy by this route one is struck by the tropical 
nature of the vegetation, and abundance and magnificence of 
the palm trees, which commencing at Bordighera—where the 
pSpinidres are said to have supplied Rome with its emblems 
for Palm Sunday for more than three centuries—become in 
many places the only kind of tree in existence. This lack of 
foliage, however, is more than compensated for by the 
masses and masses of flowers—roses, carnations, mimosa, and 
a hundred and one other varieties—which, seen from above, 
and in the distance, literally paint the country-side with their 
many delightful hues, filling the air with sweet perfume and 
adding a gay note to the sun-baked country-side. The 
culture is so intense that the beds of flowering plants are 
often carried right down to the water’s edge, making the 
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sandy beaches, seen from the road, more beautiful than 
ever. 

Ospedaletti is a charming little town, but seems to be 
always full of Germans. Here many years ago they built a 
fine Casino with the intention of emulating Monte Carlo, 
but the Government forbade all games of chance, and thus 
the town escaped the cosmopolitan hordes that would 
otherwise have descended upon it. 

San Remo, 6 kms. farther East, is perhaps the most popular 
resort on the coast. It is a modern, well-built town of 
luxury—its many fine villas, hotels, and prices being com¬ 
parable to Cannes—but the old town and port has been 
preserved practically intact. 

Tree-lined Alassio on its beautiful bay is becoming quite 
popular, as a winter resort, with the many English people 
who prefer a quiet, sleepy little place for a holiday sojourn. 

Proceeding along the coastal road one passes many quaint 
old towns and villages: Albenga, although a small industrial 
centre nowadays, is an old walled city with an interesting 
cathedral, a leaning tower, and just outside the town, on 
the road to Savona, the remaining ten arches of a Roman 
bridge. In the environs of Finale (20 kms. from Albenga) 
a series of extraordinary prehistoric caves are worth a visit. 
Varigotti, on the edge of the sea before rounding Capo di 
Noli , has the appearance of a real African village, and in fact 
is said to have been built by Moorish pirates as a stronghold. 
Savona, the next large town, is another industrial place ; 
it possesses a fine XVIth-century cathedral, the palazzo 
Vescovile, where Napoleon imprisoned Pope Pie VII for 
three years, an old fortress, a curious watch tower by the 
harbour, and a most interesting and picturesque port. 
During the war, in 19x7, the Transylvmia was torpedoed 
off this town, and 104 of the British soldiers who thus lost 
their lives are buried in the cemetery at Zinola, about three 
miles from the town. 

From Savona to Voltri the switchback road has a desperate 
fight with the railway for a footing between the mountains 
and the sea, affording many sensational corners. There is a 
long climb after Varazze, with an easier descent to Cogoleto, 
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THE LEVANTE RIVIERA 


the supposed birthplace, and port of sailing, of Christopher 
Columbus. Soon after the road becomes flat and one jolts 
into Genoa over a vile surface. 

Genova is a city of magnificent buildings, where two or 
three days can be profitably spent, as there is much to see 
both in and around the city (see pages 56 and 166). It is 
here we leave the Riviera di Ponente and enter that of the 
Lev ante. 

The climate of the former closely resembles that of the 
French Riviera, with its clear dry atmosphere, hot sun, and 
cool evening breezes. Yet the latter, even quite early in the 
year, are generally so mild that I have often spent a delightful 
after-dinner hour on the beach drinking in all the beauty of 
a peaceful, luminous night. 

The roads inland lead to many wonderful old hill-top 
villages, and through curious valleys to the hills and moun¬ 
tains beyond, affording panoramic views of great beauty on 
every side. I11 the majority of cases, where a modern town 
has been built, as at Rapallo, San Remo, Savona, and Genoa, 
the old town has been left intact and separate ; most of these 
old agglomerations are worth a visit, but as motors are not 
always allowed to penetrate their narrow, and often precipi¬ 
tous, streets, they must be inspected on foot, whilst the car 
is left on the main road or in the new part of the town. 

The same facilities for all kinds of sport and amusement, 
which arc a great feature of the Cote d'Azur, do not exist 
along the Italian coast. However, excellent tennis courts, 
casinos, and English clubs are found at all the well-known 
centres, both large and small, whilst golf courses are beginning 
to make their appearance all along the coast—the most 
important clubs being at San Remo, Genoa, and Rapallo. 

The air on the Levante Riviera is slightly more humid and 
perhaps not so bracing as the Ponente , but with the brilliant 
sunshine of most days, and the wonderful sunsets, it is 
altogether a most delightful corner in which to spend a 
week or two, during the early months of the year. 

There are fewer inhabitants along this eastern coast, and 
considerably more vegetation : the lower hills, which tumble 
down into the sea, being thickly clad with forests of pine, 
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olive, and chestnut trees, intermingled with the usual 
orange and lemon trees and the many-hued flowers. 

Continually ascending and descending, the road follows 
the coast and passes through many villages and resorts 
of indescribable beauty, of which the most noted are Nevri, 
Rapallo, and Zoagli, to Sestri Levante. Here it strikes 
inland and, still affording wonderful views of the sea, passes 
over the hills to Spezia. The only road to the coast turns 
off this main road just after passing the Passo del Bracco , 
18 kms. after Sestri Levante, and leads down to Levanto, 
a quiet little bathing station that was once an important 
stronghold. 

On this shore Rapallo is, in the opinion of the writer, 
the most interesting place for a sojourn, owing to its situation 
just behind the Portofino Peninsula, which can then be 
explored at leisure, visiting Santa Margherita, Portofino, 
Camogli, with its curious houses of six or more stories built 
right on the edge of the water, and Kuhn—a viewpoint, 
as its name implies, on the Monte di Portofino whence 
indescribably magnificent panoramas are obtained. 

On the mountain section of this road, between Sestri 
Levante and Spezia, the scenery is particularly fine (see 
further descriptions of this road on page 98), 

Spezia, a large naval port, is not very beautiful in itself, 
but the excursions in the surrounding country, including 
Lerici, San Terenzo, where Shelley was drowned in 1822, 
Portovenere, with its jumble of quaint tall houses supporting 
each other, and the roads that lead inland up and over the 
Apennines and the Alp A plane, are mo9t interesting. 

Wandering through the woods on this coast to one of the 
many delightful sandy beaches which abound, one calls to 
mind the words of Byron : 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 



THE DIRECT ROAD TO THE LAKES 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 
(i) The Direct Road to the Lakes 1 

DESCRIBING A WINTER JOURNEY ACROSS FRANCE AND SWITZ¬ 
ERLAND TO A QUIET AND SUNNY HOLIDAY RESORT ON 
LAKE MAGGIORE 

When, during the drab months of the year, one speaks of 
a trip to find the sun, it is generally supposed that one’s 
objective is the Riviera. On the present occasion, however, 
we had no intention of increasing the merry, overwhelming 
crowds who, during the winter season, fill the several 
beautiful resorts on the Mediterranean coast, but set out 
with the intention of spending one or two lazy weeks roaming 
around the Italian lakes—a district of incomparable beauty 
and grandeur, blessed with brilliant Southern sunshine— 
where at any time of the year one can enjoy a most delightful 
“ rest cure.” 

To cross Switzerland in winter may seem rather a bold 
thing to attempt, but if one is prepared to take the train 
for a distance of about 20 miles through the Simplon tunnel 
—car and all (see page 30)—it becomes quite a feasible 
proposition, and cuts many weary miles off the journey. 
For, by the only “ all road ” route in winter one must first 
go to Nice, then over the Col di Tenda to Turin, if the snow 
will allow ; and if not, by another long detour via the 
Ligurian Riviera to Genoa and up through Milan (seepage 56). 
By the latter route the distance from Boulogne to, say, 
Como is 900 odd miles, compared with about 650 miles by 
the Simplon route. 

In pouring rain our car was swung ashore at Calais, and 
through snow-patched Picardy we sped in all haste en route 

1 Details of the various routeB through, and over, the Alps— 
both winter and summer—will be found on pages 29 to 34. 
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lo Paris, which, by dint of hard driving, we reached the 
same evening. The gay capital claimed us for three days, 
then early one morning wc left by the Picpus “ gate,” which 
opens out on to the Vincennes woods and that fine long 
highway the R.N. 5—which leads straight through to 
Geneva. The roads were dry, the air foretold the return 
of frost, and the sun, which was still near the horizon, was 
so strong that we found it necessary to counteract his energy 
by lowering the visor. 

After the first few miles of rather bad pave a fine 
highway of alternating good and bad stretches carried 
us through Sens, Joigny, and Tonnerre, where we 
lunched, Ancy-le-Franc, with its XVIth-century castle, 
and over the Cote d 5 0r hills, to Dijon. I have always found 
a bitterly cold wind in this town in winter, and after a 
very cursory glance at some of its fine streets we lost 
no time in retiring to the comforts of the renowned Cloche 
Hotel. 

As there had been no sign of snow I had intended to 
proceed on the same direct road, via Poligny and over the 
Jura into Switzerland, but it was so cold and overcast the 
next morning that I hastily consulted the hotel manager, 
with the result that our plans had to be changed. Snow, it 
appeared, had been abundant about two weeks earlier, more 
was expected there, and had probably already arrived nearer 
the frontier, and in any case all the jura roads were blocked 
aud likely to remain so until spring set in. Thus we had to 
turn south to the Saone valley, through Beaume and Chagny, 
to Chalon : here we crossed the swollen river, and after a 
few miles on the Lons-le-Saunier road, turned off to the 
right along a by-road, in excellent condition, that led 
through flat uninteresting country—except for occasional 
glimpses of mighty alpine peaks and ranges ahead of us— 
to Bourg, characterized that day by a late and very poor 
lunch. 

Then we pushed on over a long, rough road, of many steep 
hills, covered with deep frozen snow in places, to Nantua, 
Chatillon-de-Michajlle and Geneva. The frontier for¬ 
malities kept us nearly an hour at St. Julien, and it was 
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quite dark as we ran down towards the town. Its many 
twinkling lights, and those along the bridges and edge 
of the lake casting reflections on the water, made a very 
pretty sight. 

From Geneva we leisurely followed the wonderful road 
which runs along the edge of the Swiss shore for 55 miles, 
through Ouchy, Vevey, and Montreux. Just beyond 
Territet we were treated to a most beautiful view of this 
renowned end of the lake, seen in all the entrancing colours 
of a glorious sunset. The “ Dent du Midi ” all pink and 
red in the background, the chateau of Chillon standing in 
the rich purple-blue waters of the lake, and all between,’ 
and around, a thousand shades of ever-changing tints of 
red, brown and purple. 

Abruptly, like the shutting off of some gargantuan lime¬ 
light, this wonderful crepuscule vanished, except for a 
further short period, on the topmost peaks of the alpine 
monsters in front and far above us. Then, as we entered 
the broad Rhone valley, walled in on either side by huge 
black mountains, we shivered in the sudden cold of the 
night air and were glad after another 30 odd miles—the 
latter few on snow—to reach our hotel at Sion. 

High up above, on either side, buried in deep snow, 
were many noted resorts for winter sports, and the little 
station of Sion was full of English people, coming and 
going, many in picturesque garb surrounded by all manner 
of accessories for their healthy snow games. At our request 
the stationmaster kindly got in touch with his colleague at 
Brigue and later brought us the welcome news that another 
car was waiting to go through the tunnel the following 
morning. If we were there by 9 o’clock our car could go in 
the same truck. 

This was a chance not to be missed, so we were up and 
about soon after six the next morning, thinking that this 
would allow us ample time, Brigue then being some 32 
miles distant. The dawn arrives late in these deep mountain 
valleys, and it was by the glare of our headlamps that we 
discovered several inches of snow had fallen in the night— 
an obstacle we had not expected. Luckily the air was clear, 
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and as it seemed to be freezing, I fitted the Parsons chains 
to the back wheels, in case of trouble. 

The “ going ” was hard, and with the gradient against 
us most of the time and the snow getting deeper, we must 
have been on 3rd gear for nearly half the distance. I did 
not spare the car in any way, and it is a tribute to the little 
10 h.p. Fiat engine that it pulled us through in just under 
two hours, without any sign of distress or overheating. 
We were rewarded for our efforts by the thanks of the owner 
of the other car—a genial Italian on an O.M.—who was 
pleased to see us, as when two cars travel together, in one 
truck, each saves about £2 on the fare. 

We also gained in other ways, for not only did our new 
friend’s influence obtain a most prompt unloading of the 
car at Domodossola, and a quick passage through the customs, 
but learning that we were bound for Pallanza he indicated, 
and very strongly recommended us to take, a most wonderful 
mountain road which led down to Cannobio, instead of 
taking the more usual but less interesting Ossola valley. 

Leaving on the Locarno road we passed through Druogno, 
then climbed amid picturesque scenery to Santa-Maria 
Maggiore and Malesco, Here we took the left fork and 
were soon fighting a steep gradient which carried us up and 
out of the pretty Vigezzo valley to the “ col y> of Finero, 
where our altimeter registered an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
The views on the next few miles of this wild mountain road 
were magnificent, much enhanced by the snow-covered 
peaks in the distance. Unlike the other side of the Simplon, 
the air though very bracing was not cold, and we felt very 
much alive and cheered in the brilliant sunshine that 
seems to be the prerogative—all the year round—of the 
fortunate Italian lakes. 

Climbing down from the pass, we first crossed a splendid 
gorge, then plunged into a long tunnel, to pull up on the 
far side, with brakes hard on, in the middle of a huge lacet 
which led down to the little village of Airetta. At another 
spot, where we stopped to admire the views, we counted 
a dozen or more hair-pin bends in the sinuous road below us. 
Finally under towering cliffs we came to the gorge-like valley 
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of the Cannobina and the old-world town of Cannobio, 
so charmingly situated on beautiful Lake Maggiore ; thence, 
via the splendid lake-side road to our destination—Pallanza 
—and the hotel we were going to stay at for a few days, 
overlooking the lake, with Mount Mottarone and the famous 
Borromean islands in the background. 
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(2) Across the Plains of Lombardy to the Italian 
Lakes 

AN ALTERNATIVE ROUTE VIA, OR FROM, THE FRENCH OR ITALIAN 
RIVIERAS 

The middle of one March found us still at Rapallo, nestling 
in the sunshine beneath the well-wooded heights of the 
Apuans mountains. We had exhausted the many beauty 
spots all along the delightful Riviera coast, and as the weather 
reports from home were anything but cheerful, we decided 
that another week or two could be profitably spent in this 
sunny part of the world, by striking north and visiting the 
renowned lake district, seen at its best in the spring, with 
the surrounding mountains still covered with snow. 

The roads around Genoa have long been noted for their 
absolute badness, and most of the 33 kms. which separate 
this ancient Roman stronghold from Rapallo fully maintain 
this reputation. 

Genoa is an interesting city where one can spend several 
days sightseeing. It is the most important port in Italy, 
and in consequence the part around the docks, and the old 
town, are very busy places. The narrow streets, and many 
of the old houses in the latter, are most curious. Higher 
up in the new town, which has been picturesquely built 
on the southern slopes of a circle of hills,- are many noble 
buildings, and from many different points one obtains fine 
panoramas extending over the gulf. Then one should 
not miss visiting the huge, well-laid-out Camposanto, 
claimed to be the finest of its kind in the world, and certainly 
unique in many ways. Here instead of burial beneath the 
soil, the coffins are placed on shelves—tier after tier ascend¬ 
ing to the domed ceilings of the series of monumental 
galleries. 

To find the Milan road one must proceed through the 
town, around the docks, and over the hill of the lighthouse 
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to St. Pier d’Arena—about 4 kms.—where a right turn must 
be taken following a tram line, to proceed in clouds of dust 
up the Polcevera valley. The surface of this road is at first 
appalling, but as one at last gets clear of the factories and 
houses, and commences the long climb—by a series of 
lacets —to the Passo dei Giovi (1,600 feet) the road 
improves and finally becomes quite good. With glimpses 
of the snow-covered Apennine chain away on the right, 
and a profusion of small rocky hills all around, this route is 
a most picturesque one. Coming down from the “ col,” 
at Busalla, the road runs for about 20 kms. along the narrow, 
tortuous, and rocky valley of the Scrivia—a small torrent 
which comes from the mountains on the right. 

Except for one or two small villages this valley is wild 
and rather deserted, but in early days it must have already 
been an important passage, for, from time to time, the ruins 
of ancient fortress or battlemented chateau stare down at 
one from the top of rocky eminences. After Axquata the 
valley widens and the character of the country-side changes 
as one comes out into a wide flat plain, which a little farther 
North merges into the expansive, exceedingly fertile, and 
densely populated plain of Lombardy. Across the latter, 
in the far distance, the dim white outline of a long chain 
of Alps can be seen. 

The highway seems to feel and appreciate the change, for 
it immediately becomes broader and straightens out, and, 
on its excellent surface, we soon raised an alarming cloud of 
dust, which hovered for a while in our wake, then sank 
to add to the thick carpet which covered everything within, 
sight, including the pedestrians, who seem to be on every 
road of these Northern plains. Fortunately for them, and 
for us, they do not seem to mind—I suppose it is a case of 
familiarity having bred contempt—but why do they all, 
both men and women, on all and every occasion, and all 
classes, wear black or very dark clothes, a most curious 
thing in a land blessed with almost continual strong sunshine ? 
In the dusty districts of France, on the approach of a car, 
the peasants will generally place themselves behind one of 
the trees that are the natural completement of any main road 
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in that country, but the Italians are above such trivial 
matters, which, is just as well seeing they have no trees to 
shelter behind, and that the dust is inches deep on all the 
country roads in many districts. 

Just beyond the village of Serravalle we took a fork to 
the right, for Tortona, where a XVIth-century cathedral and 
the church of S. Mario (IXth to XHIth century) are worth 
visiting. The battle-field of Marengo, where the Austrians 
were defeated by Napoleon in 1800, is only a few miles away, 
to the west, and on a hill behind the town are the remains 
of a castle destroyed by the French troops. 

Continuing on the Piacenza road we passed through 
Voghera, surrounded by its old ramparts, across the scene 
of two or more French victories over the Austrians (1800 and 
1859) at Montebello, to Casteggio. Here at the end of 
the town we turned left for Pavia, and in a few miles came to 
the P6—one of the most important rivers in Italy, that 
flows from its source in the Alps, on Monte Viso, to the 
Adriatic coast just below Venice. The road crosses the 
river by a double tier bridge—-the lower “ road being 
a railway—for which a toll of 2.60 lire is asked. 

In a few minutes Pavia comes into sight, on the far side 
of the small river Ticino, and this ancient capital of Lombardy 
is gained by a curious old covered bridge which dates back 
to the middle of the XVIth century. It is a quiet town 
of old cobbled streets, so narrow that one hesitates at first 
to drive through, and contains a XVth-century cathedral 
and a series of fine Lombard churches. The law school 
of Pavia—now a university—-was renowned in the Xlth 
century and counted among its pupils the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury under the Normans, Lanfranc, who was 
born here, Columbus is also said to have attended this 
school and some of his ashes are preserved in the library 
of the existing building. 

Everybody has heard of the splendour of that remarkable 
Carthusian monastery—the Certosa di Pavia—founded in 
1396 by G. G. Visconti, and we had intended making 
more than a passing examination of this chef-d'ceuvre of the 
Renaissance period. Unfortunately for us the doors are 
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closed at 4 p.m. in winter, and to our amazement, as we 
approached the building, we heard the bell tolling this hour. 
The brilliant sunshine, plus the delay in changing a wheel 
just before reaching the town of Pavia, had deceived us, for 
the afternoon seemed still young, and as we could not wait 
until 9 o’clock the next morning we had to proceed without 
seeing anything except the plain outer walls, and the strong 
wooden doors that have a guardian who must be an 
exemplarian of punctuality. 

Following the flat, straight road, with the tram on one 
side and a canal on the other, we soon reached Milan. The 
vogue of the English tea-shop is spreading everywhere, and 
the capital of Lombardy is no exception; thus after our 
enchanting, but very dusty, run of 115 miles a cup of tea 
was more than welcome. 

The flat roads of vast plains are, as a rule, monotonous, 
but in Italy one’s interest is continually revived by the 
curious construction of the numerous small towns and 
villages—many surrounded by old fortified walls and all 
containing an old castle or church connected with the very 
complicated earlier history of the country—and by the 
beauty of the alpine ranges which always seem to form the 
far-distant background. 

During the afternoon we had met, or been passed by, 
several large cars bearing “ CH ” plates (the Swiss 
international identification plaque) ; many, I think, were 
camouflaged Germans, for in the hotels were many of 
our ex-enemies but very few Swiss, 

Milan is the second largest, and from a commercial point 
of view probably the most important, city of Italy. It is a 
modern town of fine streets, palatial buildings and shops, 
marble pavements—where they exist, for many streets 
have none—and the day and a half we consecrated to its 
w sights ” was not too long. 

The celebrated Cathedral, with its 135 artistic minarets, 
and 2,300 statues, is the largest marble building in existence. 
Begun in 1386 it is not yet completely finished, and the 
whole represents the work of ten or more well-known 
architects. The marble used in its construction came from 
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the quarries around the western elbow of Lake Maggiore, 
and a special canal was built for the transport of all this 
heavy material. The exterior is beautiful and the interior 
most impressive and. interesting. 

After the Duomo we visited the splendid castle (Castello 
Sforzesco) and its fine park. The present building was the 
residence and stronghold of the powerful Sforza family; 
erected in 1450 by Francesco Sforza, it stands on the site 
of an earlier Visconti castle which had been destroyed 
by the Ambrosian Republic. The style of these ancient 
Italian castles is quite unique, and in all cases the con¬ 
struction is very solid. In this case the ensemble is both 
imposing and pleasing, and many of the rooms have been 
decorated by leading artists, including Leonardo and 
Bramante, the latter also being responsible for the fine 
loggia on the south side. 

The Arco della Pace, that fine triple arch of marble which 
stands at the other end of the park, is of considerable interest 
to motorists, for it marks the end of Napoleon’s historic 
highway across the Alps—the Simplon road. Built in 
honour of the Emperor, in 1806, this arch was later dedicated 
to Peace by the Austrian Government. 

Milan also contains several interesting churches, one or 
two good museums, and a fine picture gallery—the Pinacoteca. 
We found hotel charges on the high side, accentuated by 
numerous “ extras,” such as heating, taxes, service, etc. 
Although we had chosen a modest-looking hotel, such 
extras amounted to no less than 52 lire, whilst the garage 
of our small car cost another 40 lire (for two nights). Of 
course, compared with English hotels, the total of our bill 
—some 230 lire as far as I can remember—does not perhaps 
appear excessive, and it is only fair to state that we received 
much better treatment on a subsequent occasion at another 
hotel. At the time we wondered what would be the “ cost 
of living ” at the fashionable lake-side resorts ? In this 
respect, however, we had a pleasant surprise, for at all the 
other points we visited we found much better value, which 
may have something to do with local taxation. 

Throughout the lake district we found food of the best, 
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excellent service, and courtesy was not of tlie I-am-expecting- 
a-good-tip variety. We were not expected, on leaving, to 
be out of the hotel by a certain hour, and everywhere we 
were made to feel really at home : comfortable beds, well- 
ventilated, well-equipped, and efficiently illuminated rooms, 
spotlessly clean is the order of the day in these parts. It 
was a pleasant contrast to some other parts and places where 
parsimonious porters, tip-expecting waiters and maids, 
dingy rooms poorly furnished, and mediocre food combined 
to remind us of some of the “ good old ” country inns at 
home. 

In any event, we were glad to have seen Milan, which, 
coming up from the South, is a natural “ gateway ” to 
the wonderful Italian lake districts: the lakes of Maggiore, 
Varese, Lugarno, and Como all being within a few miles, 
with Iseo and Garda a little farther away to the East. 

Within a mile or two of the city (Milan) we struck the 
first dustless road we had met since we crossed the frontier, 
and taking full advantage of its perfect surface—no doubt 
put down for the wealthy Milanese business men who have 
villas on the beautiful shores of Lake Como—we increased 
the engine revs, until, after 30 kms. of joy, we came to the 
traditional soft and dusty surface once more. 

At Como we found the keen bracing air and warm sun¬ 
shine most exhilarating, but tlie night air is very keen, and 
it is more suitable, as a place of sojourn, during the warmer 
months of the year. However, it makes an excellent centre 
whence the beautiful Como and Lecco lakes can be explored, 
an excursion—or rather a series—that on no account should 
be missed (see pages 65 and 66 ,) 

Gardone, on what has become known as the Lake Garda 
Riviera is the most popular winter resort, on account of 
its mild, luxurious climate, in which all manner of sub¬ 
tropical plants and flowers grow, with orange and lemon 
trees in profusion. A most picturesque golf course has 
been laid out, tennis courts are found in the grounds of the 
Grand Hotel, and there is a Casino. Altogether it is a 
delightful spot, whilst the beauty of the views from the 
road which runs along through all the little lake-side towns 
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between Gargano and Said, on this sheltered side of the 
lake, is beyond description. We spent three charming 
days at Salo, a town of some importance in Roman days, 
but now a quiet little place in a pleasing setting with oranges 
growing along its trim front, where, from time to time, 
the small steamers of the lake call and create a little mild 
excitement for the happy-go-lucky inhabitants. 

Coming direct from the French Riviera, the lakes can be 
reached, if desired, by the road through Turin. From 
Nice or Menton one climbs over the mountains to Sospel, 
then over the Col di Tenda, and across the plains of 
Piedmont. From Turin—an important industrial centre 
where the Fiat and Lancia cars are built, and a very fine 
city withal—one can pass to Lake Maggiore via Cigliano, 
Vercelli, and Novara, or continue from the latter to Milan 
for Como and Garda. 

For the homeward route much depends on the time of 
the year and the amount of snow on the high Alps, but by 
the beginning of May one can generally pass over the 
Simplon “ col,” or the Mont Cenis whence it is a three or 
four days 5 run to one of the Channel ports. 
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(3) The Italian Lakes 

Throughout the world there are many renowned “ lake 
districts,” but I think that even the most enthusiastic 
exponents of the others, after a visit to the Italian lake 
district, will agree that the magnificent natural beauty, 
colouring, and light of Maggiore, Orta, Como, Lecco, 
Iseo, and Garda—collectively—surpasses anything found 
elsewhere, and when one considers that there are charming 
resorts suited to all seasons of the year—some on the edge 
of the limpid blue waters of the lakes and some in the 
translucent air of the hills and mountains that form such 
magnificent backgrounds to all the local scenes and pano¬ 
ramas—one is not surprised at the rapid development, the 
building of splendid villas, palatial hotels, special motor 
roads, 1 etc., in this district, which is a veritable paradise 
for all tourists and especially so for the motorist. 

As I have indicated in the preceding pages—one can reach 
this wonderful touring ground from a dozen or more different 
angles, over a series of magnificent highways, and, on arrival, 
one has an almost illimitable choice of resorts, both large 
and small, and a variety of scenery unmatched anywhere. 

I have made several trips to these lakes, and each time 
find fresh scenes of grandeur and places of charm and 
interest; in fact, the whole country-side is transfigured, not 
only by the changing scenes, but from day to day according 
to meteorological conditions, from morning to afternoon 
by the change of light and shadows on the splendid mountains 
and the still, deep waters of the lakes, and from sunset painted 
evenings to luminous, moonlit, fascinating nights. Thus 
one never seems to tire of the scenes, even when they have 
become quite familiar, and I know of many like myself who 
willingly return as often as circumstances permit. 

One of our first visits was to sleepy Pallanza—an ideal 

1 Sec pages 69 to 71. 
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centre for a sojourn in the spring, early summer or autumn 
—Much faces south and, commanding fine views on all 
sides, looks out over the widest part of beautiful Lake 
Maggiore. Every foot of this western shore—and a corniche 
runs along its entire length from Locarno to Arona, a 
distance of nearly 80 kins.—is beautiful, and when if it is 
possible, one tires of the lake, there are innumerable 
excursions to be made in the surrounding country. 

We had come across via the Petit St. Bernard pass, and, 
in the shadow of mighty Mont Blanc all the time, passed 
down into the Aosta valley and on to Ivrea—a delightful 
run through picturesque country and numerous quaint 
little villages, full of life and interest. Then some few 
kilometers beyond Ivrea, which in the 1 st century was an 
important Roman station, we turned oh and clambered up 
a sinuous, rather rough, and very hilly, road that led us 
through Biella and Borgomanero to the charming little 
lake of Orta, which looked all the more fascinating in the 
slight haze that hung over its still waters and mysterious 
island of San Giuilo. Although quite small, this island 
is full of interest and the subject of many legends. 

Soon after leaving the shores of Orta, which is certainly 
a lake one should not miss, we came to the tail-end of the 
Ossola valley and passing under huge frowning cliffs of 
marble—where extensive quarrying operations were in 
progress—came to the shores of Maggiore, bathed in the 
warm, mellow radiance of a fading sunset, and the comforts 
of the luxurious Eden Hotel. 

On the far shore a mass of twinkling lights indicated the 
position of Stiesa, and the next day we toured along the 
road, that once was the Simplon post route, that leads to 
and through this important holiday resort and on to the 
southern extremity of Lake Maggiore. 

Soon the famous Borromean Isles came into sight—the 
picturesque Isola dei Pescatori, with the five-story houses 
of its fishermen seeming to have their foundations in the 
water, and the famous Isola Bella—which in the XVIIth 
century was transformed from a barren rock by the Borromei 
family, who built the splendid Chateau and renowned 
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terraced gardens—looking almost unreal in tlie remarkably 
clear atmosphere. 

Stresa is a most up-to-date place with a fine casino, and 
here, during the summer season, an International Tennis 
Tournament and important race meetings take place. 
From the little mountain resort on the summit of Monte 
Mottarone (4,890 feet), reached by a funicular, a splendid 
panorama of alps and lakes is obtained. 

Returning we passed once more through the quarries 
in the flank of Monte Camoscio and proceeded up the lake 
to Locarno—a sun-baked, picturesque little Swiss town full 
of arcades and narrow streets. This end of the lake is more 
rugged and the scenery more magnificent, and the delicate 
blue of the limpid waters, the beauty of the many fine villas 
with their well-kept gardens a mass of luxuriant semi-tropical 
vegetation, and the small old-world towns surrounded by 
much green foliage and quantities of flowers, with the snow¬ 
capped mountains always in the background, formed a never- 
to-be-forgotten ensemble. 

On another occasion we visited the lake of Varese—which 
will be familiar to readers of Fogazzaro’s books—a small, 
rather uninteresting lake set in a delightful district of hills 
and valleys called the Varesotto, then passed on to Como. 

If Maggiore is wonderful, what can I say about the lake 
of Como ? There are not sufficient adjectives, so I will 
not attempt to. About 30 miles long, closed in by high, 
snow-clad mountains, it is narrow and deep (in one part 
over 1,300 feet), which enhances the rich colouring of its 
crystal-clear waters when seen from a height of 1,000 feet 
or more from one of the magnificent mountain-side roads 
which encircle it. 

From the town of Como we first wandered up the western 
shore on a dusty road studded with innumerable picturesque 
towns and stately villas. This road continues right round 
the lake and at the far end joins the famous highway that 
leads one to the Stelvio pass and the Dolomites, 

Returning to Como we next took the hilly road to Elba, 
then branched off to the left for Asso, and soon afterwards 
commenced a long steep climb up and on to one of the 
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most wonderfully beautiful roads in Europe—a real alpine 
highway in miniature, rising some 1,500 feet on to the back 
of a kind of promontory which seems to rise sheer out of 
the deep blue waters of the lake, and affording the most 
remarkable views on all sides, with snow-clad Alps as an 
ever-varying background in the changing light—which 
leads over and around Monte San Primo, and finally drops 
down, in a series of hairpin bends, to the fascinating little 
old-world town of Bellagio. At one point, near the Oratory 
of Chisallo, one looks down on the two long arms of the 
lake, some 1,500 feet or more below, and from this spot, and 
as one descends, the panoramas are incomparable. Although 
the distance from Como to Bellagio is only 25 miles it took 
us four hours, and even then it was all too hurried. We were 
blessed with glorious weather, and the young English 
collegian we had with us on this trip was quite convinced 
that he will never see anything more magnificent in the way 
of scenery anywhere, and I am rather inclined to agree with 
him. 

We commenced, at Bellagio, by having a rather late tea, 
in the open—while the sun went down in all its glory in a 
setting of exquisite colouring and unrivalled beauty it is 
impossible to describe—and finished by remaining 36 hours: 
such is the advantage, and convenience, of travelling by 
car. 

I could have remained a month, but a long programme was 
ahead, and all too soon, with many regrets, we had to turn 
back to Como, via Torno, along another fascinating road, 
cut out of the cliff-like mountain-side, which passes through 
the countless little villages that hang to the side of the cliff 
or nestle close to the limpid waters of the wonderful 
shore. 

The next morning we left Como via the fiat, dusty road that 
leads to Lecco, which in spite of its position at the extreme 
end of the Lecco branch of Lake Como is a most uninteresting 
industrial town, and Bergamo, where some wise generation 
has left the old-world city intact, perched on a hill surrounded 
by battlemented walls. 

At a fork about 1 km. beyond Bergamo we left the main 
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Brescia road and found our way, accompanied most of the 
way by a road-side railway, to Paratico on Lake Iseo. 

If for no other reason the Lago d J Iseo will one day become 
a popular centre on account of its exceptional beauty. 
Formed by the Oglio river at the end of the charming 
Camonica valley, its well-wooded shores, surrounded by 
rugged hills—the Bergamese and Brescian mountains—are 
at present peaceful and unspoilt by the hand of man, and on 
its western side there is, as yet, no road beyond Tavernola. 
The views obtained on this short trip to the latter old-world 
village are well worth the journey—out and back. One of 
the features of this lake is the island of Montisola, a most 
picturesque affair, rising to a height of nearly 2,ooo feet, 
although it is not more than 2 miles long. The town 
of Iseo is situated at the southern end, and thence a road 
meanders up the eastern shore, a road that leads on to Breno 
and the Dolomites, amid magnificent scenery. 

We felt tempted to explore the upper reaches of this fine 
alpine valley, but time did not permit, and we passed on to 
the last and largest lake of the u district ”—the Lago di 
Garda-—via the walled and moated city of Brescia, and 
Salb. 

I have already referred to the latter interesting little 
town and to what has become known as the Gardone Riviera 
(see pages 61 and 62). 

At the northern extremity of the lake stands the one-time 
Austrian resort of Riva, now in Italian territory, but as the 
roads leading to it, on either side of lake, are quite imprac¬ 
ticable for a car, we decided for a change to forsake motoring 
for one day and explore this splendid lake from the deck of 
one of the small pleasure steamers—a method I can strongly 
recommend and the only way to see and really appreciate 
the glories of the northern end of the lake which is surrounded 
by high mountains and steep rocky cliffs rising sheer out of the 
clear, blue water. 

Riva is a bright, pleasant little town, and one of these 
days I shall spend a week or so there in order to thoroughly 
explore the wild and mountainous country around. On 
this occasion, as I have said, we came without our car and 
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could not therefore “ do ” the one excursion no one should 
miss, viz. that cliff-side road, hanging over the lake, called 
the Strada del Ponale that leads to the famous Ponale falls 
and the small alpine lake of Ledro. Coming from the 
south, Riva can be easily reached, by road from Mantova 
or Verona via Ala and Rovereto, or from the north via Trento 
or Tione and Arco. 
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Highways for Motors Only 

THE AUTOSTRADE FROM MILAN TO THE LAKES 

In another part of this book I describe an Italian higlnvay, 
built 2,000 years ago, which is still in use, viz. the Via Appia. 
On that famous road the original Roman paving stones can 
still be seen, and felt, but for all that one must not imagine 
that the Italian road engineer is in any way backward com¬ 
pared with the rest of the world. On the contrary, Italy 
possesses at one and the same time probably the most 
ancient, and certainly the most modern, highways in exist¬ 
ence, and I now propose to make a few remarks on the latter 
subject, i.e. concerning the very latest fashion in motor¬ 
ways—the special roads in Northern Italy built for motor 
traffic only. Whilst England talks and America plans, 
Italy has built, and is now using, the finest series of high¬ 
ways, exclusively reserved for motor traffic, in the world, 
At a rough guess I should say the whole of Italy could not 
produce more than two or three cars for each hundred that 
the English roads carry, yet in his meteoric rise to fame, in 
spite of the multitudinous problems that must beset any 
dictator, Mussolini foresaw the important part motor 
traction must play in the future development of his country, 
and that bold experiment—the Autostrade that run from 
the outskirts of Milan to Lake Maggiore, Varese and Como— 
owe their origin to his initiative. Incidentally, these 
especially constructed high-speed highways are an example 
to the other great, and greater, nations whose traffic problems 
are far more serious than those of Italy. 

Commencing from the Corso Sempioni just outside 
Milan, to the NAV., the Autostrada runs in practically a 
direct line for 28 miles, to Sesto Calende at the southern 
extremity of Lake Maggiore, where it joins the old main 
road that continues along the western shore of this wonderful, 
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world-famous sheet of water. Built like a railway track, it 
is level and absolutely safe for almost any speed. A good 
40 feet wide, there are no turnings, no cross-roads, and every 
other road, rail, or tramway that crosses its path has to 
pass over or under specially built bridges. The surface is 
of concrete with a thin overlayer of macadamized material 
well tarred, and on the occasion of our visit we had the whole 
road to ourselves most of the way. There is of course no 
speed limit, and it was a sheer delight to feel that for once 
we could really get “ the last ounce from our 10.4 h,p, 
engine without inconveniencing other road-users or en¬ 
dangering the life of the driver and passengers. Under 
such favourable conditions the speedometer needle on our 
special sports model FIAT saloon crept up and up to 55, 6o, 
and finally to 65 m.p.h., after which I slowed down to a 
crawl of 40 m.p.h. in order to better inspect, and admire, 
this novelty in motor highways. 

At 12.5 kins, a branch swings off to the right for Lake 
Como, huge warning signs telling of its approach; in another 
20 kms. at Gallarate the branch, again to the right, for Varese 
is passed ; at these junctions and at all other approaches to 
the road—about twelve in all—every precaution has been 
taken to prevent any possibility of accidents, and, as at the 
main entrances and exits, gates enable the officials to regulate 
the ingoing traffic. 

In all there arc just over 52 miles of road, and for the 28 
between Milan and Sesto Calendc wc, as foreigners, paid 
25 lire for the single journey, so that at present its use is 
somewhat of a luxury. Italians pay only 15 lire, and I 
claimed this reduced price on the strength of my car being 
of Italian manufacture, but the courteous official laughingly 
pointed out that I had a foreign registration number and 
therefore must pay the higher rate. 

Signor Piero Puricelli is the engineer who planned and 
built this modern highway, and some idea of the work 
accomplished can be gained by the following statistics. 
In levelling the land and making cuttings 60,000,000 cubic 
feet of earth had to be removed, in some cases small hills 
being virtually wiped out. The deepest cutting is 70 feet, 
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whilst, on the other hand, long stretches run on the top of 
high- embankments. No less than 300 bridges had to be 
constructed, including a skew bridge, a large canal bridge, 
one large viaduct, and nine bridges across double-track 
railways. In one place the Autostrada runs under the garden 
of a country mansion, the owner of which would not hear of 
his property being dissected. The maximum gradient is 
1 in 3 3 and the minimum curve radius, which occurs at one 
or two points only, is 330 yards. 

The whole job was carried through in just over two years, 
special road-making machines having been brought over 
from America for the purpose. Lorries are allowed to use 
the road and share the main track with the cars, but every 
vehicle must be shod with pneumatic tyres. 

The necessary funds were provided by the shareholders of 
the promoting company, the local authorities along the 
route, and a substantial state subsidy. The concession lasts 
for fifty years, after which the highway will become the 
property of the Italian Government free of cost. Thus a 
sinking fund must provide for the repurchase of all the 
shares within this period. In the meantime the State 
collects 50% of all surplus profits after the shareholders have 
received 8%. In spite of these rather onerous charges the 
promoters are quite confident of success, and in view of the 
conditions of the alternative roads between the four points 
in question I have no doubt their hopes are well founded. 

In any event we must lift our hats to Italian enterprise 
which has thus provided a living example of what all 
main roads may be like in the not far-distant future, and 
who have plans maturing for similar roads in other parts of 
their country. In the south they will be particularly 
welcome, but of this more anon. 
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The Dolomite Road—One of Europe's Highest 
Highways 

During the hot summer months very few motorists, 
seeking an ideal destination for a tour, would select Italy, 
owing to its southern situation. The northern territory of 
this land of Winter Resorts, however, possesses the most 
wonderful of all alpine touring grounds—-the famous Dolo¬ 
mite district—and the Continental traveller who has not yet 
driven his car along the exhilarating roads of high mountain 
passes, which lie between Lake Como and Cortina, should 
without hesitation include this district in his next itinerary. 

The distance from “ home ” is not so great as may at 
first be imagined, and in any case a few days of hard going 
on a good car along the wide, straight routes nationales of 
Napoleon, is a glorious tonic for jaded or overworked nerves. 

During September is an ideal time for the visit, the 
“ high ” season is drawing to a close, and the number of 
sight-seeing summer coaches is growing less. Some of the 
“ scorch ” will have disappeared from the midday sun, and 
the enchantment of the evenings, amid indescdbable moun¬ 
tain grandeur, is enhanced by the astounding beauty of the 
sunsets. 

May and June are also ideal months, for in the late spring 
or early summer the rugged skyline is still patched with thick 
carpets of snow, and the lower slopes rendered more beautiful 
by masses of flowers, which grow here in profusion. Of 
course, in winter, the whole district is snow-bound and no 
car dare attempt to cross this mighty barrier of Nature. 

CHOICE OF ROUTES 

There are so many alternative routes, from the Channel 
or North Sea ports, that it is impossible to attempt to 
describe them here, and so much depends on the time at 
one’s disposal. If in a hurry one of the shorter roads, via 
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Switzerland to Bolzano—which is really the beginning (or 
the end) of the Dolomitenstrasse—must be taken. On the 
other hand, an extra week or so can be profitably employed 
in passing through other charming districts of marvellous 
mountain roads, such as the x 4 osta valley beyond the St. 
Bernard pass, then via the Italian lakes to the Tellina valley, 
and across the renowned Stelvio pass, or farther south, first 
visiting Venice and approaching the Dolomite highway 
from the Cortina end. 

Whichever route you choose, try and arrive with a con¬ 
siderable portion of your time still available, for in this 
wonderful region many fine excursions can be made and 
one cannot fully appreciate the scenery if the trajet is 
hurried. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 

Visualize and combine the wonders of all the other alpine 
highways you have traversed, and you will still fail to obtain 
any conception of the superb grandeur of the sensational 
Dolomite mountain scenery, which must be seen to be 
believed. 

Over a road of good surface, with little dust, and by long, 
easy gradients, which even the smallest car can successfully 
negotiate—provided it is in good <c tune ” and one is pre¬ 
pared to wait, from time to time, for the radiator to cool 
down 1 —through dense forests and wide rugged gorges, one 
climbs in succession the three famous passes : Falzarego 
(6,945 feet), Pordoi (7,355 feet), and the Costalunga (or 
Karer) pass (5,752 feet), to Bolzano, 

These passes are the highest points of the Great Dolomite 
Road, running through the centre of the Dolomite country. 
On either side a score, and more, delightful valleys, with 
lakes and gorges, await exploration, and several enjoyable 
days can be spent at one of the well-known resorts, such as 
Carezza (Karersee), whilst one explores some of the lesser- 
known passes, such as the Sella, Rolle, and Broccon, and the 
many beautiful by-ways of this wonderful district. At such 

1 With a car that is inclined to “ boil ” it is best to carry a 
spare tin of water. 
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centres, right in the heart of wild and glorious scenery, hotels 
exist with every modern comfort and convenience. 

The remains of ruined villages, and the occasional scars of 
blasting operations, remind one of the deadly struggle enacted 
in these parts during the war, one result of which is that all 
this territory has now passed under Italian sovereignty, 
adding very considerably to the many attractions Italy has 
always been able to offer to the tourist from abroad, and 
making an especial appeal to the motorists of overcrowded 
countries like England, and to all those who delight in the 
grandeur and peacefulness of lofty, mountainous districts, 
of which the Dolomites can be said to be one of the finest 
examples in the world. 

All the roads are so wonderful that it is difficult to say 
which is the best itinerary for the visiting motorist, who, if 
time permits, will endeavour to c< do ” each and every one, 
in both directions for it is scenery that intoxicates. 

On our last visit we drove up from the Venetian plains via 
Vicenza, Bassano, and Grigno, to the Broccon pass. Chain 
after chain of magnificent peaks stood out against the clear 
blue sky ahead, and from the summit of this first pass we 
plunged down into a veritable alpine fairyland, that was to 
be our happy hunting ground for a few days. 

Within a few miles of a dusty little town rejoicing in the 
name of Fiera di Primiero we were climbing once more, 
with many a hairpin bend to the Passo Rollo. Some of the 
angles on these mountain roads are so sharp that whilst the 
front wings seem ready to graze the wall of rock on one side, 
the back wheels appear to be only a foot or so away from a 
sheer drop of many hundred feet to the green valley below, 
on the other; at first this kind of thing is rather discon¬ 
certing, but one soon gets used to it, and with a good car I, 
at least, quite enjoyed it, except on the rare occasions when 
another car tried to pass half-way round. 

As we passed along via Cavalese and Bronzollo to Bolzano 
—for we had decided to start at the beginning of the noted 
highway—we were able to pick out some of the fantastic 
Dolomite peaks. Words cannot portray the .magnificence 
of these gigantic jagged pillars and walls of rock, flashing all 
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the colours of the rainbow in the setting sunlight, or the 
exquisite beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

Another magnificent panorama greeted us, on waking the 
next morning, from the window of our room in the Laurin 
Hotel in the somewhat German-looking town of Bolzano. 
Mine host informed us that the sunrise that morning had 
been wonderful—superb—unforgettable—and a lot of 
similar adjectives, and it is a fact that one should rise early 
on occasions to enjoy the beautiful effects of light and 
colour in these parts, as the sun comes up c< in all his glory,” 
but as an American at an adjoining table—who had evidently 
come up behind us the previous evening-—remarked, “If it 
beat last evening’s spectacle it must have been some picture.” 

As the weather was glorious we ignored Bolzano’s sights, 
if any, and were soon raising a light dust on the great high¬ 
way that was originally built by the Austrians for military 
purposes. Through caverns, rock tunnels, gorges, and rocky 
defiles, occasionally dipping down into, and through, forests 
of splendid, tall, dark pines and fir trees, we proceeded 
through the Eggen valley and up over the Costalunga pass 
to Canazei. It is impossible to describe the beauty of the 
many scenes en route , of the Carnedo castle “ away up in the 
clouds ” on its pillar of rough-hewn red rock; of the 
exquisite setting of the Karer See (lake) ; of the fantastic 
Latemar peaks in the distance ; and of the Catinaccio range 
which flashes into view as one swings round one bend. 

At the summit of the Costalunga “ col ” we gave the car 
a short rest, whilst we feasted on the views ahead, across 
the Fasso valley, of the Pale and Marmolada chains. Then 
as we dipped down into the picturesque valley, fresh peaks— 
of bare multicoloured rock—appeared every few miles, 
including the noted Punta Vallacua and Sasso Piatto. 

Before attempting the seven-mile climb of the Pordoi 
pass we lunched at the small but excellent hotel in the little 
alpine resort of Canazei. Then, on a twisting road, that 
winds around many a noted peak, including the twin Sella 
heights, the country becoming wilder and grander as one 
rises, we came to the summit of the highest pass of the 
Dolomite road—7,355 feet. Away in front and far below us 
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stretched our road, a mass of zigzags, that led down into the 
beautifully verdant and flower-decked valley of Cordcvole. 
During part of the half hour or so we spent looking out over 
this wonderful scene, we followed the to-and-fro movement 
of a car—which turned out to be one of the new Italas—as 
its obviously Italian driver cleverly, and rapidly, surmounted 
hairpin after hairpin. The driving of these local motorists 
is miraculous—the “ zoom ” of a well-tuned engine on a 
wide-open throttle mounts to one’s ears, for a few minutes, 
as the car leaps along the short “ straights ” between the 
bends; then the faint shriek of powerful brakes suddenly, 
and fiercely, applied supplants the “ zoom ” as the car is 
literally swung round on the loose stones of the hairpin, to 
be immediately followed by a shriller engine note as low 
gears are engaged, and passed through—in a matter of seconds 
only—when the “ zoom ” is resumed, until the next hairpin. 
This sequence continues—perhaps twenty or more times 
according to the number of hairpin corners, increasing in 
audibility each time as the car approaches the summit, until 
the exhaust proclaims that “ top 55 has been engaged at last, 
and the car and driver arrive, flash past, and are gone in a 
cloud of dust. How much more sedate, and laborious, 
seemed the passing, up and over, of an English car and driver, 
but after much practice on these long, sinuous climbs one 
begins to understand why the keen Italian motorist is such 
a fine driver and often exhibits an almost uncanny dexterity 
in the manipulation of his gears and controls. 

It is here one crosses the area of the Austro-Italian front 
in the Great War, and although the towns and villages have 
been rebuilt the scars of rock and mountain still remain. 
At one point we picked out the Lana and Castelletto peaks, 
the summits of which were blown ofE during one great 
operation when the Italian army was blasting a way through 
this formidable barrier of solid mountainous rock. 

Perhaps the late afternoon light had something to do with 
it, but by general accord the next pass—the Ealzarego—was 
voted the best of all; and so long did we linger to enjoy the 
many magnificent vistas of mighty peaks, glaciers, superb 
valleys, lofty castles—some real and some merely the outline 
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of fantastic rocks seen in the far distance, high up, against 
the sky—and one or two quaint villages, both on the tortuous 
road going up and the still more tortuous way down, that 
hopes of reaching Dobbiaco that night vanished. The 
going is generally slow when grand scenery abounds, and it 
would be sacrilege to hurry through the Dolomite Alps, so 
we continued leisurely, the while we admired the ever- 
changing, fantastic shapes of the Cinque Torri on our left 
with the Antelao and the Croda del Lago dominating the 
background, to Cortina d'Ampezzo, having covered only 
70 miles, although we had been hard at it all day—and what 
a memorable day it had been ! 

Here, at Cortina, one seems to be surrounded by all the 
most imposing of the Dolomite monsters, and had time per¬ 
mitted we would have willingly remained a few days for the 
many interesting excursions it is possible to make to renowned 
“ beauty spots ” in the immediate vicinity. 

My appetite for scenery being insatiable, the next morning 
I climbed the 300 odd—it seemed more like 500—steps of 
the campanile of the church, and was rewarded with a still 
more wonderful panorama of the valley ahead and the snow¬ 
capped alps all around, sparkling in the dazzling sunshine. 

The Dolomite road now veers northwards, and continues 
its sinuous up-and-down course, amid scenery which I can 
only describe as amazing, up the wooded Ampezzo valley. 
Above the tall, densely set pines, the jagged bare dolomitic 
peaks stand forth, on all sides, clear-cut against the brilliant 
sky. From time to time small lakes—their waters a wonder¬ 
ful shade of blue or green—add to the fairylike scenes. 

So blase had we now become to climbing that we hardly 
noticed the quite considerable rises of the Croda dell 3 Ancona 
and Cimabanche passes, and with senses dazed by all the 
grandeur around us, we came to Dobbiaco—the terminus of 
this great high-altitude highway. We had fully determined 
to retrace our steps and, finding fresh scenes at every turning, 
we returned that evening to the comfortable interior of the 
Alb ergo Cortina. 

During the night our temporary alpine home became 
enveloped in the clouds and the next morning torrential rain 
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was falling. We did not fancy the road ahead of us, and its 
many hairpin bends which might prove somewhat dangerous 
in such weather, so whiled away a dull day with one or two 
old books and journals and a few hours much-needed greasing 
of, and tinkering on, the car, the heavy rain continuing all 
the time, until, with the evening, a welcome breeze arrived, 
lifting the clouds and treating us to a sunset that alone would 
have repaid us for the whole journey, and foretelling—we 
hoped—a fine morrow. 

The promise of that beautiful evening sun was fulfilled, 
and the following morning we set out in sunshine once more. 
Gossamer mists still clung to some of the peaks, but this only 
enhanced their beauty and brought no further rain, although 
during the day splendid rainbows were seen on several 
occasions. 

We did not tarry so long on the return journey and so 
passed through Bolzano whilst the afternoon was still young, 
after a picnic lunch by the side of the translucent waters of 
the road-side lake of Carezza, and proceeded up the Adige 
valley to Merano—a luxurious winter resort of some renown 
which looked somewhat deserted, and seemed oppressively 
hot after the invigorating atmospheres of the higher regions 
we had left behind, 


THE STELVIO PASS 

We stayed that night at Prato, at the foot of the great 
Stelvio road, and early the following morning set out to 
tackle this noted pass. Seventeen miles of solid climbing, 
which gets quite steep near the summit of the pass (9,050 
feet altitude) ; we gave up counting the innumerable 
hairpins and the continual zigzagging is enough to make 
anyone giddy. As to one’s car, it goes through an ordeal 
rarely met with, or expected, by any car. Ours, a Fiat, 
having been “ born ” amid the Alps gave no trouble, but 
any small car—and the majority of large ones too—with a 
less efficient cooling system must be very gently driven over 
this road, and many stops made to cool the radiator and 
satisfy its sudden abnormal thirst. 

We ran into occasional patches of mist, but this did not 
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seriously interfere witli the magnificent panoramas which 
opened out on all sides on the way up and on the long, 
sinuous, snow-patched, descent. In places the road is hewn 
out of the solid rocky hank of the mountain-side and many of 
the parapetless bends look most dangerous, particularly with 
a large car which must perforce reverse on several of the 
most acute hairpins. One Rolls coming up, as we slid and 
ricochetted down, apparently had to reverse, or so it 
seemed, on at least every other bend, making my passenger 
gasp with horror. 

There is no real danger, with a good and experienced 
driver, but a novice should not, under any circumstances, 
attempt this pass—one mistake and car and all might be 
hurled to destruction in the valleys far below. 'On this 
occasion light mists increased these abysmal depths, and 
enhanced the grandeur of the wild, barren, and deserted 
landscape of amazingly high mountains, gigantic rocks, 
glaciers, snow, torrents, and black forests. 

For the enthusiastic motoring mountaineer there are still 
numerous high u cols ” left, and to such I recommend the 
alternative road from Bolzano, via the Mendola, Tonale, and 
Aprica passes to Tirano, then over the Stelvio in the reverse 
direction—possibly the best because of the magnificence of 
the views on the Trafoi side. Then one can wander through 
and over some of the Swiss Alps, or choose one of the tortuous 
roads (see page 32) that lead to the delightful Aosta valley 
and the Savoy Alps. 

On the present occasion we were fully satisfied and 
retired to spend a few days with friends around the beautiful 
lakes of Como and Maggiore. 
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VENICE 

(vjenezia) 

All Roads lead to Venice 

In the preceding chapters I have described the roads, 
from various directions, that lead to the Italian lakes, and 
coming from the North, N.W., or West any of such roads 
may he chosen as one’s route to Venice. Thus I will now 
st fill the gap 55 with a few remarks on (i) the road from the 
lakes to the Laguna Veneta (Venetian Lagoon), (2) the road 
from the Dolomites, and (3) the road that leads over the 
Apennines from Florence. 

FROM THE LAKES 

Coming from the lakes one will inevitably converge on 
Ver ona, which hes some 2 5 Isms. east oi the smAI but strongly 
fortified town of Peschiera, just south of the wide flat end of 
lake Garda. Verona is a fine prosperous city, chiefly noted, 
from the tourist’s point of view, for its imposing Roman 
remaihs, and every motorist passing through will spend at 
least the time to see, and admire, the arena which was built 
about the year 100 and accommodated 25,000 spectators; 
the remains of a theatre which dates back to the Augustan 
age ; the more modern ramparts and massive cc doors ” ; 
the fine Piazza delle Erbe, and its frescoed houses • and the 
twin churches, built one above the other, of San Fermo 
Maggiore. 

Our road, fiat and dusty, but not uncomfortable, leads on, 
in long straight stretches, with the Monti Lessini away on 
the left and the vast Venetian plains on one’s right and in 
front. About 15 kms. from Verona what appears to be a 
huge medieval fortress will be seen a short distance, to the 
left, from the main road, and this, the little town of Soave, 
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with its XIVth-century battlemented walls and picturesque 
castle of the Scaligeri family* is worth a visit* The town and 
many of its inhabitants look as if they had stepped out of 
some Middle Age picture. 

Vicenza, 30 tms. farther on, will next claim attention. 
The city is noted for its many fine buildings, many designed 
by famous architects, such as Palladio and Scamozzi. In 
particular one should not fail to see the Piazza dei Signori, 
containing a fine Basilica, a lofty tower, and other curious 
buildings, and the Piazza della Biava, with its picturesque 
frescoed houses and two stately columns. 

There are two routes from Vicenza to Mestre (where one 
takes the train across the lagoon for Venice)—one via the 
ancient city of Padova and the other via Treviso. The 
latter is the best road and actually quicker, in spite of it 
being some 10 kms. longer (82 compared with 71 kms.). The 
scenery is rather monotonous, but the towns and villages are 
most picturesque ; each seems to be complete with ancient 
ramparts, fortified towers, and old castles, and had w T e not 
been approaching that irresistible magnet—Venice—more 
time would have been given to an investigation of some of 
the old towns, which are no bigger than villages, such as 
Castelfranco-Veneto, where Giorgio Barbarelli was born, and 
Cittadella. For the same reason we did not stop at Treviso, 
although it seems to be a curious town of many waterways 
and frescoed houses. 

We were not quite prepared for the ambush of ragamuffins 
and youths that descended upon our car as we gained the 
outskirts of Mestre. Some clambered on the steps, others 
tried to climb on the back of the car, and the rest ran, 
gesticulating and shouting on either side and behind, as, 
wondering what on earth had happened, I slowed down. 
What they all wanted I shall never know, but apparently a 
car, in these parts, is taken as a sign of wealth, the “ foreign ” 
registration numbers indicated a visitor, and the majority 
were out for backsheesh. 

Prom others, above the din, came the oft-repeated word 
Venezia ; these were the touts of hotels and ferry-boat 
keepers, fighting with a tenacity only an Italian youth can 
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exhibit for our custom. One exceptionally persistent rascal 
seemed determined that we should sample “ his ” route 
across the lagoon via Fusina and thence by a rather expensive 
motor-boat, but with the aid of a few lire we finally shook 
them all off and drove out car into the garage conveniently 
situated just opposite the station of the Ferro vie dello Stato 
—the only “ chemin ” to the most wonderful city in the 
world—Venice. 

There is a third route via S. Guiliano, 4 kms. east of 
Mestre, where a garage exists for the car and a small steamer 
runs to the Grand Canal, but the train is certainly the most 
rapid and convenient means of communication. The rail¬ 
road crosses the 4 or 5 kms. of water separating the city from 
the mainland on a long bridge-like dyke. If you are lucky 
and catch an international or express train you can travel 
first, or second, class, but should it be the small local train 
which runs backwards and forwards, taking about twenty 
minutes each way, third class carriages only are available. 

FROM THE DOLOMITES 

From Bolzano, Mestre is a run of some 200 odd kilometers, 
and about the same distance from Cortina d’Ampezzo. 

It is a particularly beautiful road from Bolzano via Ora, 
Cavalese, up and over the Passo Rolle to Fiera and Feltre, 
the latter a small XVItk-century town with two old “ gates.” 
Our road now descends the noted Piave valley. The 
devastated battle-field left by the Great War has now 
regained much of its normal aspect, although the observant 
will still catch a glimpse from time to time of ruins that 
remind one of the grim struggle enacted here during the 
last years of the war. At Cornuda, 27 kms. from F'eltre, a 
small detour (about 5 kms.) can be made to the interesting 
little town of Asolo—a charming little place, dominated by 
a very old castle, which is said to have captivated the poet 
Browning and is the origin of his Asolando. The actress 
Eleonora Duse is buried here. Treviso is 27 kms. farther on 
via Biadene. 

From Cortina, one joins the Piave valley at Pieve di 
Cadore, which is followed for 35 kms. to Ponte nelP Alpi, 
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where the main road and the valley branches off to the right. 
Our road continues through the village and up past the 
picturesque lakes of Fadalto to Serravalle and Congeliano, 
where Cima the artist was born and which to-day is noted 
for its sparkling wines. In a few kilometers one meets, and 
crosses, the Piave once more and another 20 kms. brings us 
to Treviso. 

ACROSS TIIE APENNINES FROM FLORENCE 

I have crossed the Apennines, between Florence and 
Bolognaj in the depth of winter oyer a thick carpet of sno , 
and in the early summer when everything was sun-baked 
and dusty. The contrast is most striking, and I am not 
sure which aspect I enjoyed most. There are three roads, 
one passing via Castiglione (2,625 feet), which is open 
throughout the winter, and which I do not recommend on 
account of its surface and the number of lorries one meets; 
another via Pistoja, the Porretta pass (3,065 feet), and Ver- 
gato, which is a good and picturesque road occasionally closed 
by snow during the winter ; and a third—the best of all, in 
my opinion—via the della Futa (2,960 feet), and Raticosa 
(3,175 feet) passes, which is sometimes closed for a day or 
two in the winter, but which all the year round is the most 
deserted route, sinuous, hilly, of good surface as soon as the 
high ground is reached, and most picturesque with magni¬ 
ficent views, in all directions, at certain, points. 

Leaving Florence and the Arno valley, one commences to 
climb immediately through a district of splendid villas and 
gardens which adorn this bright, sunny side of the moun¬ 
tains. Turning and twisting one passes the villages of 
Trespiano, Montorsoli, and Vaglia ; 4J kms. beyond the 
latter a sharp turning to the left must not be missed, or one 
will follow the road to Firensuola and Imola. As it turns 
the road passes before the curious villa of Faggiolo : here it 
was, in 1576, that Don Pedro, brother of the Grand Duke 
Francesco, stabbed Eleonora di Toledo. 

Over a series of steep ridges one climbs to Ospedale, 
Locanda in the tvelcome shade of splendid chestnut trees, 
and the Passo della Futa. The soil of the Apennines is of a 
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friable nature, devoid of the rocks and stones usually associ¬ 
ated with mountains, and in many places protective walls 
have been built to prevent the tumbling soil from obstructing 
the highway. 

From the pass one descends by a series of turnings to 
Covigliaio, then up once more to the Passo della Raticosa, 
between Monte Oggiolo and Monte Canda—a beautiful 
spot with superb views. One passes, to the right, but does 
not enter, Monghidoro—a small village with a tall cam¬ 
panile, where the XVIth century adventurer Ramaggotto 
was born and which to-day is one of the centres of the straw 
hat-making industry, on which whole villages seem to thrive 
on both flanks of the Apennines. 

Then, slowly descending all the time, with many a twist 
and turn, one swings down through Lojano, Livergnano, and 
Pianoro to that old-world capital—Bologna. This interest¬ 
ing city of palatial buildings and arcaded streets, which 
from an architectural point of view is of greater interest, in 
my opinion, than far-famed Florence, is dealt with in another 
chapter (see page 118). So having found that rara avis, in 
this part of the country, a tea-shop, and sampled some of the 
excellent local pastry, we will continue on the road to 
Venice. 

The rest of our road is absolutely fiat and in places rather 
bumpy and, when passing other cars and lorries, uncomfort¬ 
ably dusty. It is, however, quite straight, and with nothing 
of interest on the way one can be excused for trying to cover 
the 48 kms, to Ferrara in record time. 

This important town that once housed the court 
of the famous Este princes, which attracted the great 
men of many nations, is also dealt with elsewhere (see 
page 160). 

Seven kilometers north of the town one proceeds through 
the very industrial port of Pontelagoscuro, then across the 
river Po, which divides Emilia from Venetia, and, after 
Rovigo, the river Adige, and on to a fast, but bumpy, road 
that leads to Padova, one of the most ancient cities of Italy, 
with many fine old buildings and streets tucked away behind 
the modern palatial constructions. Its university, which 
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was founded in 1222, has earned a world-wide reputation, 
and many great men have, through the ages, come here for 
knowledge. 

From Padova it is an uninteresting run of 38 kins, to 
Mestre. 
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Venice—a City without Motors 

Here we are “ sans automobile 55 in probably the only 
city in the world where the motor-car is unknown and 
unnecessary ; certainly no other city of its size is to-day 
denied the use of this, the generally most convenient means 
o£ transport; but of course there is no other city just like 
Venezia—to give it its Italian name. 

Rising out of the water in the middle of a large lagoon, 
an inroad of the Adriatic Sea, 23 miles long by 7 miles wide, 
piles form the foundations of its buildings; canals take the 
place of streets, and peaceful smooth-gliding gondolas— 
of one or two man-power—replace the modern taxi and 
private car. 

The broad winding Grand Canal, lined with stately palaces 
is the main thoroughfare, with innumerable smaller canals 
and waterways branching off in all directions to provide a 
fluvial passage to the most remote and closely built quarters 
of this wonderful city. A network of alleys and narrow 
streets connected by numerous quaint bridges provide 
plenty of scope for the pedestrians and link up the many 
ct squareswith their handsomely decorated churches and 
other old buildings. It is by no means a small town as it 
contains some 14,000 houses and palaces, and its population 
exceeds 150,000. Altogether there are 117 islands, 150 
canals, and over 350 small bridges. 

There is no traffic of any kind, not even a bicycle, and 
for this reason, it is undoubtedly the quietest and most 
peaceful city in the world, absolutely free from dust and a 
veritable paradise for those who find the turmoil of Paris 
or London trying for the nerves. 

The only u road 99 into Venice is the railroad, which 
crosses the 4 or 5 kins, of water separating the town from the 
mainland over a long bridge-like dyke. The train from 
Mestre is certainly the most rapid and convenient means of 
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HOTEL CHARGES IN VENICE 

communication, and the car can be left in a garage immedi¬ 
ately opposite the Mestre railway station. If you are lucky 
and catch an international or express train you can travel 
first or second class, but should it be the small local train 
which runs backwards and forwards taking about 20 minutes 
—third-class carriages only are available* Prom the station 
at Venice, which is at one end of the Grand Canal, one takes 
a gondola or the small steamer to one’s .hotel. An alter¬ 
native route is to motor to St. Giuliano (see map), where 
there is also a garage, and take a small steamer which carries 
one into the centre of Venice, stopping half-way down the 
Grand Canal just beyond the Rialto bridge. This bridge, 
by the way, was the sole land connection between the east 
and west sections of the town until 1854, when the much less 
artistic bridge of the Academy was built. 

When one considers its many unique attractions and the 
number of foreigners who come here, one must admit that the 
Venice prices are most reasonable, including the hotel charges. 

Most of the hotels arc conveniently grouped within easy 
walk of the famous San Marco square, the best facing on 
the broad Canale di S. Marco, and this is the cc centre ” 
to make for on arrival. At the first-class hotels like the 
select Royal Danieli or the up-to-date Grand, a room will 
cost roo lire or more, a day, plus tlfe usual percentages for 
service, etc,, levied on all hotel bills throughout Italy; but 
good accommodation can be found in more modest hotels 
for from 30 lire a head with en pension terms—for a stay 
of five days or more, of from 50 to 100 lire a day. In the 
restaurants meals d la carte are generally much better than 
the table d’hote. 

The gondolas, launches, small steamers, and goods- 
carrying craft form the traffic of the many canals and water¬ 
ways which replace the streets, and everything and everybody, 
the vegetables for the great market place on the Grand 
Canal, one’s luggage, the police, the fireman, the dustman, 
all kinds of goods, and the whole population, move by water* 
Even the funerals go by water on stately black-draped 
gondolas to the cemetery, standing itself in the water, some 
distance away to the N.E. of the city. 
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The small passenger-carrying gondolas, although of 
considerable size, are very light; in many cases the carved 
woodwork is very handsome, especially on some of the 
detachable c< saloons ” lops. All are stained, or painted, 
a sombre black in accordance with a law of the XVth century. 
The artistic iron prow which all these boats have serves as a 
counterbalance to the gondolier at the far end, and its 
height is a gauge for the smaller bridges—if it can just clear 
the arch the gondola can pass safely. 

When I say there are no motors in Venice, I mean, of 
course, in circulation, for I have just discovered one lonely 
specimen staged alongside the FIAT marine engines dis¬ 
played in this enterprising Company’s Showrooms on the 
edge of the small bassin Orseolo—how it came here is a 
mystery and one can only assume that it was brought in in 
pieces and assembled in the showrooms. It is of no use to 
anyone living in Venice, and is only here, presumably, to 
remind one that a more modern land, with roads, exists not 
far away. The roar of a well-tuned engine or the shrill note 
of a Klaxon is heard from time to time, coming from one of 
the swift motor-launches which seem so much out of place in 
these old-world surroundings; and in spite of the fact that 
I am a very keen motorist, I feel it is rather a pity that these 
modern sea-motors have not been prohibited like their 
brothers of the land. They are quite suitable for use on the 
water outside the city, but cruising in haste in the Grand 
Canal the wash upsets the smooth motion of the gliding 
gondolas and cannot be good for the foundations of the 
massive buildings on the edge. 

Gazing around at this beautiful city rising from the still 
waters of a wide lagoon the quesitive thought as to the why 
and wherefore of its beginning and existence immediately 
arises. It seems so strange that anyone should have gone 
to all the trouble its foundations represent, to build a city 
miles from the mainland and thus cut off from all the usual 
resources. Yet the reason is a simple one : just as strong¬ 
holds and places of refuge were established on the summit 
of hills, or behind strong walls, so the people of Padua, 
Aquileia, and other cities on or near the coast, in the Vtli 
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century, fleeing before the barbarians under Attila, sought 
refuge on some of the small islands of the lagoon, the inter¬ 
vening waters forming a natural barrier, or protection, 
against their foes. Thus protected, they were able to 
settle down and live outside the rule of the Lombards. 

Later they became subjects of Byzantine, without losing 
their independence. Growing in power, in the early 
part of the IXth century, they decided to make the islands 
where Venice now stands their capital, and this was the 
beginning of the city we see to-day. 

The Republic, increased in size and importance each 
year, the city soon outgrew the small islands, and one 
commenced building (on piles) in the water. By the XVth 
century it possessed 200,000 inhabitants, a fine navy, and a 
huge commercial fleet, being thus one of the most important 
commercial centres of the world, with a large eastern 
empire. It is the influence of the East that has endowed 
with so much beauty the architecture, the decorative arts, 
the monuments, and many of the museums of the city. 

Finally, however, the Venetians lost their eastern pos¬ 
sessions and turned their attentions towards Italy annexing 
several cities and much territory, and maintaining their 
independence until Napoleon came along. The close of 
the XVIIIth century saw the end of this great republic : 
the Austrians were in possession, and in the year 1866 it 
became attached to the Italian Crown. 

Many books have been published describing the details 
of this wonder city, where the connoisseur will spend many 
weeks and still not be able to see everything. However, for 
the more hurried tourist—and the great majority of motorists 
come within this category—the most important features 
can be seen and appreciated in a stay of three or four days. 

On the right as one lands from a gondola on the broad 
steps of the Piazzetta, stands the Palace of the Doges, with 
its fine loggia, handsome courtyard, interesting museum, 
and famous Bridge of Sighs. Behind stands the small but 
very beautiful Cathedral of San Marco—one of the finest 
monuments in the world. 

Compared with the massive, but rather plain, churches 
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of Italy, this wonderful specimen of Byzantine architecture 
is a jewel, both inside and out. 

It will be noticed that the two rows of columns supporting 
the lower arches of the fa fade are of different kinds of marble 
and the whole splendid fa£ade seems to change colour accord¬ 
ing to the light. The famous bronze horses came from 
Constantinople, part of the booty Venice brought back 
from the conquest of that city in 1204. 

The magnificence of the richly decorated interior of 
this church is unequalled anywhere : a wonderful roof of 
huge gilded domes, the walls covered with beautiful mosaics 
set in a background of gold, with rich marble below and many 
fine old marble pillars. Marble and old mosaics also form 
the surface of the irregular floor. 

Do not miss the Pala d'Oro , behind the altar, glowing 
with precious stones set in old gold ; and the Treasury, for 
which a ticket must be obtained from the offices to the left 
of the choir. 

Fine old metal doors open out on the marble-paved 
Piazza San Marco, surrounded on the other three sides 
by the arcades of ancient palaces—the great public square 
where for generations people have met to discuss the topics 
of the day and feed the very tame well-nourished pigeons. 

The Campanile is quite modern, having been recently 
reconstructed following its collapse in 1902, but the features 
of the original Xth-century tower have been copied. It is 
325 feet high and from the top one obtains an extensive 
view. On the other side of this Piazza a rather irregular 
building supports the Torre dell’ Orologio (clock tower) 
with its 24-hour dial, speedometer-style indication of the 
hours and minutes, and working figures on the roof. This 
was built during the last decade of the XVth century. 

Excursions should then be made on foot through the 
narrow Merceria—the “ High Street ” and shopping centre 
of the city—leading from the clock tower to the Rialto 
bridge, then north to the Fondamente Nuove quay, where 
a steamer will take you to the Campo Santo (cemetery) 
island, and the island of Murano, where the famous Venetian 
glass is made, and two fine churches merit inspection. 
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The Grand Canal is lined with some 200 marble palaces, 
many fine old churches, and a host of other interesting 
buildings. It is a dream of strange and beautiful architecture 
and wonderful, fascinating, vistas that can only be fully 
appreciated if one has plenty of time, and from the seat of 
a gondola. 

It is on this wide S-shaped canal, which divides the city 
in two, that the carnival fetes are held—the most noted 
being the Redentore on the third Sunday in July, and the 
della, Salute on November 1st. 

Some of the palaces can be visited and are most inter¬ 
esting ; one should also endeavour to visit the Academy of 
Fine Arts (ancient Sculoa di S. Maria della Carita) on the 
Grand Canal, the Libreria Vecchia, built in the XVIth 
century ; the island of S. Giorgio Maggiore with its noted 
church ; the churches of S. Giacomo dell 5 Orio, S, Alvise, 
S. Caterina, S. Giorgio, degli Schiavoni, S, Giovanni in 
Bragona, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. Maria dei Miracoli, 
San Salvatore, S. Zaccaria, S. Maria dei Fran, S. Maria 
Mater Domini, and S. Trovaso ; and the ancient colleges 
of di S. Giovanne Evangelista and di S. Rocco. 

The Lido, with its world-renowned bathing beach, can be 
easily reached by steamer. Here, in the heat of the summer, 
fashionable Venice and its many wealthy visitors come to 
disport themselves on the fine yellow sand, enjoy the 
refreshing breezes of the Adriatic, and escape the mosquitoes 
which in Venice itself become rather a nuisance, from June 
to October. 

The Lido occupies just a small part of one of the dune-like 
islands called lidi that protect the Laguna Veneta from the 
sea. In places they have been strengthened by enormous 
walls, built of huge blocks of marble—a material that was 
evidently cheap in those days—away back in the XVIIIth 
century. In some parts these walls are from 30 to 50 feet 
high. . . 1*! 

The roads to Venice are many and varied. In winter 
or spring one can come in three or four days from the 
French Riviera, or in the same time from Rome, and in- 
summer one can come down from the mountains of Savoy, 
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Switzerland, or the Trentino by routes indicated elsewhere 
in this book. In any case, in whichever of these districts 
you may be, do not finish your tour without a look at Venice, 
one of the most remarkable cities in the world. 

Spring, early summer, or late autumn are the ideal seasons 
for a visit, although earlier in the year one often enjoys weeks 
of glorious sunshine, but with cold winds and risk of fog or 
mist before April. 
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FROM PARIS TO ROME 


The Road to Rome 

I think I am safe in saying that, throughout the ages right 
down to the present day, the road to Rome has, more than 
any other long-distance, cross-Continental highway, proved 
to be an irresistible lure for the traveller, and in nine cases 
out of ten when the most modern of all travellers—the 
motorist—thinks of Italy he visualizes this great, historic 
highway. 

Thus, when towards the end of one dreary winter we 
decided to overtake spring and early summer under the blue 
skies of Italy, and chose Rome as our objective, we were only 
emulating the great travellers of this and every other age 
since man first journeyed for health, gain, or pleasure. 

Two days were spent preparing the car, and the luggage ; 
then the latter, with coats and two cameras, having been 
securely piled into the back of our snug saloon, one frosty 
morning we passed out of Paris via the Invalidcs, Mont¬ 
parnasse, the broad, deserted Avenue du Maine, and the 
Porte d’Orleans, on our 1,200 mile journey. 

The direct roads to Italy cross the Swiss and the Savoy 
Alps, but at that time of the year these high mountain 
routes are still obliterated by a mantle of snow many feet 
deep, and one is forced to find a way around the Maritimes 
Alps and along the Mediterranean coast, We did not, 
however, follow the orthodox itinerary to the Riviera, but 
found a more interesting road that is practically free of 
international cars and provides a better surface. 

Our first day’s run—of 285 kms.—took us via Orleans, 
Bourges, and Roanne to St. Etienne. On the second day 
we climbed via the Col de la Republique, over and down the 
mountains that protect its western bank, to the Rhone valley, 
where advantage was taken of the brilliant sunshine to lunch, 
from our picnic basket, in the open, just north of Montelimar 
—always a greater joy during the winter months, when one’s 
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friends, in London or Paris, are still enduring the discomforts 
of a colder climate. That night we stayed at Avignon, the 
city of the exiled Popes, after a run of 223 kms. 

The following morning as wc sped on to Aix-en-Provence 
and the French Cote d’Azur, the foliage, light, balmy atmo¬ 
sphere and other signs of the real South became more and 
more evident. Bright yellow farmhouses, tiled in red or 
green, rocks and soil of many rich shades of red and the soft 
deep green of abundant Cyprus, olive, pine, and cork trees 
lined the white, dusty roads. After another delightful lunch 
in the open under a clear, rich blue sky, we climbed over the 
wooded hills of the Ester cl, and on through fashionable 
Cannes to Nice—our log for the day recording 262 kms. 

The French Riviera is well known to us, so, after a day in 
which we leisurely ambled from Nice to Monte Carlo we 
were off again on that long comiche road, which, from the 
moment it climbs out of Nice over the wooded heights of 
Mont Boron, until it finally descends, around the flank of 
Monte Moncglia, to the Bay of Spezia, on the far side of the 
Gulf of Genoa, is one long series of innumerable hairpin 
bends, twisting in and out along the rugged coast-line, and 
for ever climbing up and down, with hardly a mile of straight 
flat surface, 

TJiis coastal road that passes through the many interesting 
towns and noted resorts of the Lcvante and Ponente Rivicras 
has been described in an earlier chapter (pages 42 to 50,) 

The 40 m.p.h. bursts we had, on occasions, maintained for 
an hour on end crossing France were to become memories 
only, and a new scale round about 20 m.p.h. had to be 
adopted in making out our schedules, which meant reducing 
our daily mileage from an average of 150 miles to something 
well under 100, This slow going, however, is more than 
compensated for by the picturesqueness of this splendid 
road, that fights its way around numerous rocky headlands, 
and along the lower reaches of the towering mountains which 
form such a magnificent barrier on the left. 

At Alassio we found a petrol pump and filled up with 
Benvdna —an opportunity not to be missed, for the tins in 
Italy are cumbersome and often contain much dirt. 
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As we approached Savona the daylight began to fade, and 
with it our ambition to reach Genoa that night, and io kms. 
farther on we pulled up at the Grand Hotel of Varazze. As 
it was out of the season, Varazze being more of a summer 
bathing station than a winter resort, we had some mis¬ 
givings regarding the food, but the dinner was excellent— 
a vegetable soup that was a meal in itself, fish that tasted 
like trout, escalopes of veal cooked in olive oil, macaroni 
cooked and prepared as only the Italians know how, and a 
delectable sweet of indefinable ingredients. Then after cafe 
and a stroll under the palm trees on the front, we retired to 
our lofty room with its brightly painted ceiling, frescoed 
walls, and mosaic floor. 

It had rained in the night and, after answering the many 
questions concerning our car, put by the inquisitive, but 
polite and very enthusiastic, garage staff, we set out, under 
grey skies, for Genoa. 

On this road, between the frontier and Genoa, there are 
perhaps forty level crossings, some quite open and extremely 
dangerous, others with gates; the latter had not troubled us 
the previous day, but on that morning every second gate 
was dosed, as often as nor without any sign of a train, and 
we wasted much time until I discovered that repeated 
tootings of the horn brought forth the keepers—usually 
women—to open the gates. 

The rain had made a quagmire of the broad road leading 
into the city, and our balloon tyres flung the black liquid 
mud in all directions, to the great discomfort of the few 
pedestrians. The local habit of driving all over, or on any 
side of, the road is most bewildering, and we had some 
difficulty in picking a way between mule carts, motor lorries, 
donkeys, a few cars, and one or two goods trains, all of which 
were moving in a confused mass, in both directions. 

Passing right through Genoa we gained the picturesque 
hills of the Levante Riviera, and were soon climbing in the 
sun once more, oyer the mountains to the naval port of 
Spezia. 

Just before Sestri- Lev ante one passes through a long 
tunnel arranged like a huge arcade with wide openings 
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looking out over the sea, through which the brilliant sunshine 
poured. Soon after the modern villas and the bricks and 
mortar of countless villages and towns were left behind and 
we climbed into mountain solitude. On low gear (the 3rd) 
for 12 miles on end, around dozens of hairpin bends, we 
encircled the flank of Monte Moneglia until an altitude of 
just over 2,000 feet was reached. This magnificent moun¬ 
tain road is similar to the Esterel (on the French Riviera), 
but many times larger and ten times better. All the beauty 
of Scotland, in summer, is rolled into a few miles; range 
after range of mountains are seen behind, on the left, and in 
front, the lower reaches, and the sides of the road, being 
clad with heather, pine, olive, orange, and other Southern 
trees, with, in places, great rocky masses through which the 
road has been cut. From time to time a glimpse of the sea 
is caught adding a little more colour to the splendid scenery, 
and as we came down towards the Bay of Spezia a rich sunset 
bathed everything in its most glorious light, then darkness, 
the lights of the town below us—and a puncture in the off 
back tyre. 

From Spezia the road is flat and not very beautiful, except 
for the distant views of the Apuan Alps. It is in the lower 
spurs of these mountains that the famous Carrara marble is 
quarried, and one passes within a mile or so of the town of 
this name. 

If one can spare the time a short detour should be made 
to visit the “ marble city 99 and the famous quarries beyond, 
cut deep in the flank of this picturesque counterpart of the 
Apennines. In. cave-like hollows, huge blocks of marble are 
cut out by electricity, sending forth clouds of the dust that 
covers everything—the clean white dust of marble; some¬ 
times a single “ cut 99 takes days to complete, then, when tire 
immense mass of pure white, or tinted—in beautiful shades 
of pink, green, and blue—marble has been wrenched free 
from the mountain-side, other machines and scores of 
9 warthy, sun-tanned men seize upon and divide it, into a 
dozen or more blocks, ready for the ox-teams to transport 
down the valley, to the depots of the marble dealers, who 
have come from many foreign countries—as their names 
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indicate—to collect this precious material that is without 
equal throughout the worlch 

Some of the huge blocks go farther afield, but modern 
machinery is scorned here, and, as in the days of the Romans, 
lumbering ox-wagons—sometimes with six, eight, and even 
' more sturdy oxen—do all the transportation, very pictur¬ 
esque, like so many things in Italy, but most disastrous for 
the somewhat primitive road surfaces of these parts. On 
this occasion the road was wet and an excruciating surface 
of deep ruts, hollows, and bumps was covered several inches 
deep with a regular quagmire of thick gluey mud, over and 
through which our car floundered like a sturdy tug-boat in 
a heavy sea. It was hard work for both car and driver, 
and over the worst sections I had to use the 3rd speed for 
long distances, to overcome the resistance of the mud, 
although we were on the level. To give some idea of what 
this road resistance amounted to, our petrol consumption 
over 70 miles of this awful road increased to 20 m.p.g, against 
35 under favourable conditions. 

We were now getting away from the more modernized 
seaside towns, and could study, if we did not always appreci¬ 
ate, the customs and features of the country districts. 
Owing to a dense population intensive cultivation is carried 
on by old-fashioned methods, and much female labour. It 
is rather surprising at first to see so much hard work being 
done by the peasant women, whilst the men seem to have a 
fairly easy time. The former will be seen trudging along 
the road, enormous weights balanced on their heads—-huge 
water-pots, one or two sacks of grain or flour, or large baskets 
filled with goods—others till the fields and do the f£ washing ” 
in wayside pools and streams. The Italian law, it appears, 
forces a wife to work, if necessary, to keep her husband, 
and possibly this may have something to do with the 
matter. 

Progress was slow owing to the state of the road, and in 
Massa—a dirty town of the usual tall houses and narrow 
streets, with a fine old castle towering above everything— 
another back tyre went flat. It was impossible to use the 
jack in six inches of gluey mud and I was forced to drive a 
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few yards to find a hard surface at the side of the road, with 
the result that the valve was torn out of the tube. Thus 
our second spare wheel was used up, and at the next town— 
Viareggio, a very pleasant town, surrounded by pine forests, 
which lias become a fashionable summer seaside resort—we 
stopped for lunch and tyre repairs. 

At Pisa we had just time to inspect the noted leaning 
tower, the Duomo, the Baptistery, and the curious Campo 
Santo (cemetery) before night closed in. Then, followed by 
a gang of ragamuffins who hung around our car from the 
moment we entered the city, we found our way to a com¬ 
fortable hotel on the Lungatno Regio. 

The history of Italy is most complicated, for it did not 
become a united country until the latter half of the last 
century. Before that period practically each town or city 
was the centre of an independent state, quite distinct one 
from the other, separated widely in customs, dialect, art and 
government, and in earlier days constantly at war, one with 
the other, and in turn being held by, or holding possession of, 
their adversaries. These facts are responsible for the great 
interest and individuality that each district now possesses; 
the need for protection against each other and the constant 
warfare they carried on against the great Imperial powers—• 
first the Romans and then the Austrians—made every town 
of any importance a regular stronghold. 

Thus in the districts we entered at Pisa every city, and 
many small towns too, possess powerful encircling walls, 
and to make iihem more impregnable are generally built on 
the crest of a steep hill or some mighty rock. At some 
points on our road we could count half a dozen such citadels, 
and as many old castles in even more isolated and impregnable 
positions, giving the country-side a most mediaeval appearance. 

From Pisa one must turn inland : there is a road running 
along the coast, but until its condition improves I strongly 
advise that it should be left well alone. One may sample its 
vile surface, as we did on one occasion, by running out to 
the port of Leghorn (Livorno) : a rough track across barren 
land is all we found for the best part of the way, and so busy 
were we kept looking for, and dodging, dangerous obstacles 
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that in the fading light we nearly came to grief “ for keeps ” 
by narrowly missing a huge black lightless locomotive at an 
open level crossing, I still retain the astonished expression 
of the driver’s face as lie leaned from his cab—as surprised 
at seeing a car in such parts as we were to meet his juggernaut. 

In one way it is a great pity this coastal road, via Grosseto 
and Civitavecchia, is not available, for the district opposite 
the Isle of Elba bids fair to become a second Pompeii if the 
hopes of the archaeologists, who are excavating at certain 
places, materialize. Away to the west of the more popular 
highway from Sienna to Viterbo, between the Alto and 
Amiata mountains and the sea, lies Maremma Toscana. 
Here, 3,000 years ago, the Etruscans flourished, and in those 
days the hills of Vetulonia and Roselle were islands, whilst 
the marshy low-lying lands around—which despite extensive 
drainage operations still retain their bad reputation for 
malaria—were shallow inroads of the sea. Practically all the 
towns and villages in this district are built on the sites of 
ancient Etruscan cities, and the aim of the Government 
excavations, which are still proceeding, is to discover, if 
possible, who the Etruscans were and how they lived. 1 

The walled city of Populonia is the Imperial Etruscan port 
where the ores obtained from the Isle of Elba—which lies 
a short distance from the mainland—were brought for 
smelting. 

Actually the symbol of Mussolini’s fascists—the lictors’ 
axe and fasces—is none other than that of the Etruscans of 
Vetulonia, and in consequence the Vetulonians to-day are 
claiming to be Italy’s first fascists. 

Plowever, I do not yet recommend a visit to this district: 
in a few years, when the excavations have been completed, 
it will merit investigation, and by that time let us hope a 
good road will lead to it from Siena. At present it is a land 
of awful roads, much marsh, a poor population, and—at 
times—malaria stricken. 

To return to our journey to Rome. Wc left Pisa on the 

1 Some of the treasures already brought to light can be seen 
in the Museo Archeologico in Florence 
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road that leads up the Arno valley to Florence, but having 
reserved the “ Italian Athens ” for the return journey, after 
25 kms. of mud and deep ruts, we turned off to the right at 
Pontedera. 

Climbing out of the valley we were much relieved to find, 
the road was actually getting dry, although at first ruts and 
holes called for careful driving. With the mud, the lumber¬ 
ing carts were also left behind, and, in fact, for the first time 
since crossing the frontier of this densely populated country, 
we seemed to have the highway to ourselves—a most welcome 
change. Motor traffic also was conspicuous by its absence, 
and all that day we met only one car—a large American 
saloon full of U.S.A. visitors. From time to time we passed 
Franciscan monks trudging along in flowing brown robes and 
bare heads. In one little town, where we stopped for 
refreshment, one jovial specimen was regaling himself with 
much cake and wine at the expense of some good friends, 
with whom he apparently cracked jokes the whole time. 

Our way led over the Tuscany hills, on a sinuous road of 
good surface, through and past some of the most interesting 
mediaeval villages and towns imaginable. An old castle or a 
walled town seems to stand on the crest of every hill, and as 
we reached higher ground we perceived, in the far distance, 
a particularly formidable-looking stronghold, clear-cut against 
the sky, on the highest point of a range of brown hills 
of volcanic appearance. It was the old Etruscan city of 
Volterra, which once controlled all the lower valley of the 
Arno, and which stands 1,800 feet above sea-level. Its 
massive walls, which must have been impregnable in those 
far-off days, are said to be five miles in circumference—no 
wonder the “ castle ” looks so important in the distance—- 
and still enclose a population of nearly 6,000, Why people 
choose to remain in these inaccessible, inconvenient 
towns is a mystery to visitors from more modern countries, 
but such towns exist all over Italy, and their presence 
undoubtedly adds to the interest of a tour in this country. 

Like so many of the oldest Italian towns, its narrow streets, 
grand old buildings, fine mediaeval Town Flail, and interest¬ 
ing churches, take one back to the Middle Ages; in fact, 
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little has been changed, not even the habits and customs of 
the inhabitants, for centuries. It is quite impossible to 
describe all the curious features of these old off-the-beaten- 
track towns, which only the motoring tourist can reach in 
comfort. Each seems to possess at least one u sight ” of 
more than ordinary interest: thus in the Museo Etrusco 
Guarnacci at Volterra, one can see a large collection of most 
curious alabaster and terra-cotta cinerary urns dating from 
the Illrd century b.c., many with sculptured lids, por¬ 
traying the dead and the cup of life reversed. 

If times permits—it did not on this occasion—a small 
detour should be made to the left a few miles beyond 
Volterra, to another old hill-top town—San Gimignano— 
noted for the many hue towers of its mediaeval palazzi. In 
the time of Dante, who in 1300 came here as the ambassador 
of Florence, there are said to have been 76 towers in this 
small city, but only about a dozen remain to-day. The 
size, and particularly the height, of the tower denoted the 
importance of the family owning the palazzo (mansion) and 
anyone who could not afford a torn was quite outclassed. 
From the tower of the public Pinacoteca (picture gallery) one 
obtains a splendid view over the surrounding country, which 
begins to assume a volcanic appearance* 

At the foot of the steep hill coming out of the town, one 
should turn left, and in a few kilometers join the Volterra- 
Colle-val-d’Elsa road, then proceed via the latter, under 
Monteriggioni—another town of towers, away on the left, 
and once a Sienese fortress—to Siena. 

On this occasion night was falling as, with brakes hard on, 
we slid down into the Elsa valley, to discover that we had 
lost our way. There are practically no signposts in this part 
of Italy—it is worse still in the south—and where milestones 
do exist they are dumb affairs with only a large number 
engraved upon them ; to add to our plight we could not ask 
the way as neither of us understood the language—thus we 
had to work hard on our map and guide ourselves, like a 
mariner, by the stars and the pale glow on our right, where 
the sun had disappeared. It took a long time, but we 
somehow managed to find our way into the narrow streets 
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of the important town of Siena by 8 p.m., still in good time 
for dinner. It had been another strenuous day, with much 
to see on the way, but our mileage was little over loo, which 
must be considered as a good day’s run in this country. 

Built on three hills, at an altitude of 1,045 feet, Siena 
to-day is exactly as it was, in appearance, 200 years ago, and 
this fact, coupled with the richness of its works of art, make 
it one of the most remarkable cities in Italy. Full of beauti¬ 
ful mediaeval palaces, with a splendid marble cathedral and 
a wonderful old Town Hall, it is a city that invites one to 
tarry. Its narrow, winding, hilly, streets—even the main 
thoroughfares only leave just the room for the passage of a 
car—are full of fine old mansions, fit for princes, with grand 
old spacious courtyards and noble marble staircases; most 
of them still occupied, and in many cases by the original 
families—thus, to quote one instance, the XVth century 
Palazzo Piccolomini, near the Cathedral, is still the habitation 
of a Signore Piccolomini. 

We stayed two nights at the comfortable Aquila Nera 
Hotel, itself an old fcilazzo, strong as a castle, with a most 
modern interior ; but outside the mediaeval aspect has been 
cleverly retained—an art the Italians excel in. Our spacious 
room was magnificently furnished, and the ceiling, some 
20 feet high, beautifully decorated and painted. Small 
ancient windows looked out through walls over three feet 
thick, and the floor was paved with large slabs of white 
marble. Yet for all this luxury we were charged less than I 
generally have to pay for a simple room in a good country 
hotel at home, 

A street urchin directed us to this hotel. I found him 
guarding my car—which had two flat tyres, caused as usual 
by nails—in the garage the next day. Each time we walked 
abroad he appeared, and the following morning he still 
hovered around as our bags were put on the car, and we 
prepared to continue our journey. He imagined we were 
going to Florence, had asked for a lift, and been told that 
we were not going in that direction ; but such is the extra¬ 
ordinary persistence of the Italian ragamuffin that he kept 
in close touch with us until he had seen, and was finally 
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convinced^ that we were going to Rome. Such fidelity 
deserved a reward and we gave him a few lire, but had we, 
by chance, been bound for Florence, I suppose we should 
have been forced to take him aboard. 

Wandering through the streets of a town like Siena it is 
easy to catch the spirit of the Middle Ages and, in imagina¬ 
tion, to picture the scenes, costumes, and customs of those 
times. So many of the latter, he. the customs, are still 
those of to-day. For instance, the curious water-jugs, pots, 
etc. ; the shops and small workshops; the two-wheeled 
carts; the narrow streets, and the custom of building 
gardens inside the outer walls of the house, or on the first, 
second, or even third storey, we discovered later on, were not 
only exactly similar to the Middle Ages, but to those of 
ancient Pompeii. 

The Italian must surely have been the inventor of the 
skyscraper, for he apparently loves to build tall houses. No 
doubt this tendency, and the narrow streets, has its origin in 
a desire to shelter from the fierce heat of the summer sun, 
but it gives even the smallest villages a most grandiose 
appearance. 

On every hand in Siena one meets a column supporting 
the Roman she-wolf feeding the babies, Romulus and 
Remus—the abandoned twins who are said to have created 
Rome—part of the city’s arms, and proof of her Roman origin. 

The country south of Siena is a series of wild, deserted 
hills, affording wonderful panoramas on all sides, and calling 
for the continual use of gears and brakes. The road is good, 
except for rough corners and patches of unrolled stones, and 
in brilliant sunshine and a crystal clear atmosphere, we made 
up for lost time over the open stretches, stopping from time 
to time to admire the picturesque castles, monasteries, and 
small towns with battlemented walls and towers that seem 
to adorn the peaks of almost every hill or mountain. 

We passed through many of the latter, winding up and up 
on sinuous roads of exceptional gradients, reminding one of 
the hill-top and seemingly inaccessible castles of the fairy¬ 
tale books. Away to the right the snow-covered head of 
Monte Amiata is seen in the clouds, 
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A terrific gale which seemed to descend upon us as we 
gained the u high ground ” made it difficult to steer the car 
on some of the many sharp hairpin bends, but, after our 
altimeter had registered nearly 3,000 feet, we commenced 
to descend towards Acquapendente (hanging water), San- 
Lorenzo-Nuovo, and the expansive lake of Bolsena. 

At one point the huge lake of Bolsena is seen <£ as from the 
clouds 35 the road coming out of the mountains at a height 
of about 1,000 feet above its waters : this lake, by the way, 
is formed in the deep crater of an extinct volcano, and 
contains fine pike, tench, and far-famed eels. Dante, in his 
Purgatory , pictures the Pope Martin IV, whose great “ sin ” 
had been his voracious liking for these eels baked in Tuscany 4 
wine. The road now passes into a more fertile valley and 
the old stronghold of Bolsena is surrounded with fields of 
olive trees. Extensive road improvements were being com¬ 
pleted on this section, and to our great surprise, we met 
what must be the only steam-roller in the country, and it 
was busy rolling in hard earth ! But perhaps nobody knows 
in these parts that such machines are made to roll in loose 
stones and metal, for within less than a mile we met the 
usual thick carpet of the latter, the full width of the road, 
and entirely unrolled. However it does not seem to affect 
modern tyres (see page 16) and we experienced only nail 
punctures. 

A detour of a few miles from S, Lorenzo-Nuovo, or 
Montefiascone, can be made to the beautiful cathedral of 
Oivieto. Begun towards the end of the Xlllth century 
this famous duomo is built almost entirely of white, grey, and 
pale yellow marble. Seen in the brilliant sunshine the effect 
is magnificent. It took three centuries to complete and is 
richly decorated with much fine sculpture, mosaics, and many 
frescoes, the latter including masterpieces of the noted 
artists Signorelli and Era Angelico. 

Formerly an Etruscan town, it became an important 
Guelf stronghold during the middle ages and thus contains 
much of interest for the student of Etruscan and mediaeval 
antiquities. It is built, as usual, on the summit of a cliff¬ 
like hill and is reached by a road of many zigzags. The 
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ancient walls arc so intermingled witli the brown tuff of the 
cliff that it is difficult to see where one ends and the other 
begins. At one extremity of the town—at the far end 
of the Corso Cavour—a public garden has been laid out on 
the site of the ancient fortress and from the ramparts a fine 
panorama opens out, across the fertile valley of the Paglia 
river to the hills edging the Umbrian plain. Next at hand 
is a curious well, called the Poggo di San Patrigio, where 
donkeys bring the water up spiral staircases, some 200 feet 
deep. This curious town can also be made the objective 
of an excursion from Perugia, where every tourist will 
endeavour to remain at least a day or two (seepp. 115, 184). 

To Montefiascone we climbed through a forest of oaks, 
and at 4.30 p.m, came to rest at Viterbo—the old Etruscan 
town of Velsuna, with fine wails and some of the finest 
examples of XHIth-century architecture in Italy—having 
covered just 150 kms. that day. The hotel was a real old- 
fashioned place, and nobody could speak a word of French. 
What we had for dinner I don’t know, some of it was good 
and some otherwise, the second course being a kind of small 
octopus—no doubt from the lake—while the third looked, 
and tasted, very much like frog. However, this kind of 
thing only adds to the novelty of such a tour. Here is the 
menu : Tortellini ascuitti, Storine lesso, Polio e potate 
fritto, hatte alia portoghese, Frutta. 

That evening I checked off the total mileage on the 
speedometer : we had covered 1076 miles, heading south all 
the time, and the journey was not yet completed. When 
touring at home, one can never get very far without having 
to turn round, or come back, and thus it is impossible to 
experience the joy of a really long-distance straight-ahead 
run such as the Continent offers, where day after day one 
still continues—forward. 

Immediately after it issues from the Porta Roma at 
Viterbo the road commences to climb, and for 7 miles on 
end one ascends a stiff gradient, until one reaches the crest 
of a mighty ridge some 3,000 feet above sea level, On the way 
up the engine was not pulling as it should and investigation 
revealed a petrol filter absolutely choked with a thick layer 
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of grit and dirt—a fairly frequent occurrence in a dusty 
country like Italy. 

It was another day of beautiful sunshine, and driving 
along the ridge at high speed—wc had the road to ourselves 
—seemingly 6< up above the world 51 for many miles, in the 
keen mountain air, was a most exhilarating and delightful 
sensation. Magnificent views in all directions; on the left 
the long snow-covered Apennine chain floated in light 
clouds in the far distance ; on the right, tree-clad mountains, 
broad lakes, and deep, wide valleys. The solitary peace of 
the mountains was supreme, and the only fellow-travellers 
we met that morning were one or two plodding ox-carts, 
a few much-overloaded donkeys, and one car, an English 
Rolls-Royce, 

As the road finally descends towards the Tiber valley it 
passes through a curious amphitheatre of hills, about a mile 
in diameter, once the crater of the Baccano volcano ; then, 
from the summit of Mount Lupoli, we caught our first 
glimpse of Rome, 

... as when a scout 

Through dark and desert ways with peril gone, 

Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 

. . . some renowned metropolis 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, 

Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams, 

Such wonder seized . . . 

At sight of all this world so fair. 

then passed on over the bumpy road that led us in to the 
famous city of the Consuls, the Caesars, and the Popes. 

It is quite impossible to “ do ” Rome thoroughly in 
seven days, but that was all we could spare, and barring the 
museums, we saw all the most important monuments, 
buildings and ruins of the present and past generations and 
nations that have inhabited this grand old city. We stayed 
at the Hotel Roma, a comfortable hotel with an excellent 
cuisine and most reasonable charges, which hail been recom¬ 
mended by the local E.N.I.T. (now C.I.T.) bureau (see 
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page 21). The whole of the first day was spent on foot 
visiting the noted Roman forum and the Palatino, whilst 
the washers in the garage next to our hotel worked all day 
to get the mud off our sturdy car—which had brought us 
through so well: but it only had this one day’s rest, for 
without its aid we should have been quite unable to see all 
the “ sights ” in and around the city, such as the church of 
St, Peters, the Vatican, the Colosseum; the Cathedral of 
St. John in Lateran; the church of S. Maria Maggiore ; 
tlie Pantheon; the castle of St. Angelo ; the remains of 
the ancient walls and doors; the huge Roman baths of 
Caracalla ; and the Protestant cemetery where Keats and 
the remains of Shelley are buried. 

St. John in Lateran—so named because it is built on the 
site of a house of a Roman senator, Lateranus—is the 
cathedral and head church of the city, and not St. Peter’s 
as some may suppose. The later, is, at present, the largest 
church in the world. 

One afternoon was devoted to the Catacombs and the old 
Appian Way (see full description pages i io to 113)—probably 
the first great Roman road which to-day is still seen exactly 
as the Romans left it—a wonderful monument to the skill 
of their road engineers, and a model now that even our 
modern highway constructors can copy with profit. 

Then two days were profitably spent touring to the noted 
places around Rome ; to Frascati and the luxurious summer 
resort of the Roman aristocracy; to Hadrian’s Villa at 
Tivoli; and to Ostia the old port of ancient Rome and its 
interesting excavations. 

We would have willingly spent another week in Rome, 
but as we had decided to find an entirely different route 
for the long homeward journey (see pages 113 to 123) time 
was getting short, and we had to move on. 

On another occasion we continued to Naples and this 
road and district is described on pages 123 to 127. 



THE APPIAN WAY 


The Appian Way 

A HIGHWAY 2,000 YEARS OLD 

There are so many remarkable Roman remains to be seen 
in Rome, with its famous Forum, Colosseum, Mount Palatine, 
and other noted sights ”—known to every traveller 
throughout the world—that the merits of one particular 
monument just outside the walls are apt to be forgotten. 
I am referring to the Via Appia, or Appian Way, a wonderful 
monument to the Consuls, which makes a special appeal 
to the motorist. 

This masterpiece of the earliest Roman road-builders lias 
been preserved in its original state, and, what is perhaps 
equally remarkable, one is still permitted to motor along 
this his tor ically-in valuable highway without restriction. 
In some countries, such freedom would be unwise, but the 
Italians show a marked respect for everything that belongs 
to the past, and are particularly keen on buildings, ruins, and 
monuments connected with the earlier history of their 
country. In addition, the state of the “ surface }> puts 
speed out of the question. Motors arc few and far between 
in this part of the world and during the four hours we spent 
loitering along only one other car—a visiting French 
Renault—broke the perfect peacefulness that has descended 
upon this famous road. 

Constructed in the year 312 b.c. under Appius Claudius 
the Via Appia was the most important of the earliest Con¬ 
sulate roads, at first running as far as Capua, but later 
extending to far-away Brindisi. Commencing a short 
distance from the Porta S. Sebastiano, one can motor along 
a stretch of about 15 miles of this old highway over the 
identical pave—consisting of huge blocks of lava—that the 
enterprising Romans laid so many centuries ago. The 
surface of course is in rather poor condition and progress 
is both slow and painful owing to the many pot-holes and 
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similar obstructions—but how wise the responsible author¬ 
ities have been to leave it in this original state, for a new 
modern surface would spoil the -whole effect. Instead they 
have built a new road, called the Via Appia Nuova, a mile 
or so to the east, which carries all the through traffic passing 
this way, leaving the old highway to the dignified solitude 
its years and history deserve. 

The manner in which the road has been built is an example 
to the present century and the centuries still to come ; 
although the traffic in those days would now be judged far 
from swift one would say the builders had speed in view all 
the time, for its course is straight and level. In the hollows, 
the road rises above the bordering country, on banks of 
stone, like a modern railroad, and where small mounds 
would have necessitated a gradient a “ cutting ” was made ; 
in fact 300 years b.c, the “ improvements 99 now being 
carried out on some of our main roads at home were appar¬ 
ently a matter of general practice. 

On either side of the road raised pavements are provided 
for the pedestrian, and on the far side of these broad walks 
stand the ruined tombs and monuments of many renowned 
men. It was the Roman custom, and a very good one too, 
to bury their illustrious dead along the great highways. 
These tombs, the turf, the fine Cyprus, and c< umbrella 
pine trees, which shade the passing traveller from the 
fierce rays of the hot southern sun, in fact, everything is 
old, and very little effort is needed to recall in imagination the 
legions which passed this way in the days of Rome’s greatness. 
Some of the original paving stones still retain the deep 
ruts worn by the wheels of countless Roman chariots, and, 
without a doubt, it must have been a very busy thoroughfare 
in those far-off days. 

Proceeding from Rome via the S. Sebastiano gate, one 
takes the left fork in about half a mile, in front of the little 
Church of “ Domine Quo Vadis ”—built on the spot where, 
according to tradition, St. Peter met the apparition of 
Christ and pronounced this noted phrase. One is now on 
the Appian Way, and the first objects of interest are the 
series of Catacombs—the most important being those of 
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San Calixtus and Domitilla—that date back to the 1 st 
century; originally constructed as places of worship for 
the early persecuted Christians, they were afterwards used 
as cemeteries, the coffins being placed on shelves, in some 
cases 50 feet or more below the surface. 

Two kilometers further on, the road-side monuments 
commence—the first, on the left, being the tomb of Cecilia, 
Metella, a massive round tower that looks more like part of a 
ruined fortress. As one slowly proceeds glimpses are 
obtained, between the tombs on either side, of the expansive 
Campagna plain; on the left, the imposing remains of the 
aqueduct constructed by the Emperor Claudia in the year 
52 are seen, whilst ahead the white villas and trees of that 
hill-side summer resort of the wealthy Romans—Frascati— 
can be picked out in the far distance. 

This part of the highway has only been u unearthed ” 
since the middle of the last century and although archaeo¬ 
logical research still proceeds one lias not succeeded, so far, 
in identifying more than half-a-dozen or so of the many 
interesting tombs and monuments that line the road, After 
the Cecilia Metella tower they become numerous and of 
all shapes and sixes. Some are in the form of small tumuli, 
like those of the Horatii and their xiWa the Curiatii; 
others look like the remains of one-time large family vaults, 
like that of the Cot La family; another is represented by a 
huge stone pyramid, and the largest of all is another circular 
mound, like the base of a gigantic tower, called the Casal 
Rotondo. Smaller monuments and stones commemorate 
Hilarus Fuscus, the Licinii, Quintus Appuleius Pamphilus, 
Supsifana, the Rabirii, and other Roman families of note. 

In a field just off the lane that leads to the tiny hamlet 
of S. Maria Nuova, the remains of an 1istrin-urn (crematorium) 
has been discovered. At another point we inspected the 
ruins of an imposing villa, and I have no doubt that many 
important Romans built country houses along this once 
popular thoroughfare. One of them, said to be that of the 
Quintilii, must have been a splendid residence, complete 
with baths, hippodrome, and a small amphitheatre. 

This bit of an age-old highway, running south from Rome 
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is just one of the many out-of-the-ordinary “ sights ” that 
Italy has to offer to the enterprising motoring tourist, and 
one which the ordinary train-tied traveller often fails to 
visit thoroughly. Of course one cannot perhaps blame the 
local taxi and cab drivers for not wanting to take this road, 
for, at anything above a crawl, it is enough to break up the 
best-built car or vehicle. 

Homeward Bound from Rome via Perugia, Florence, 
and Bologna 

It was a brilliantly sunny morning in April—after a week 
of real summer-like weather, clear blue skies, and light 
crystal-clear atmospheres, such as we rarely enjoy at any 
time in England—the day we set out on our homeward 
journey from Rome. With ample time and some i,6oo 
miles in front of us, we had decided to avoid, if possible, 
any road traversed on the way out. 

Thus we left on the dust-bound, bumpy Via Salaria that 
follows the flat Tiber valley to Passo-Corese, then climbed 
into and through the gorge-like valley of the Aja torrent. A 
narrow, hilly, and twisting highway, first through rocky 
country, then amid tree-clad hills, with innumerable splendid 
panoramas of distant mountain ranges, and fine old battle- 
mented towns and castles perched in what seemed to be 
perilous positions on the apex of pointed hills. The 
gradients, both up and down, are severe on this sinuous, 
deserted road, and all the way to Term (59 kms. from Passo- 
Corese) it is a question of making the best use of gear-box 
and brakes. 

In the case of one hill-top village—Cantalupo—which 
clings to a spur of Monte Ode—our road went in through 
one narrow door in its encircling walls, and out again 
immediately through another, on the left. The centre of 
this town looked only accessible to pedestrians and mules, 
and the latter, aided by the patient hard-working little 
donkeys, no doubt form the only available “ transport ” for 
everything the inhabitants require—like in so many of these 
old-world towns and villages of Central and Southern Italy. 
In a more modernized land new roads would be made for 
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through traffic, but there is so little of the latter that nobody 
troubles, which is all to the benefit of the motoring visitor 
from afar, who would otherwise miss many a charming 
fi peep ?5 into the life and customs of a people a hundred 
years behind the times—as we should judge them in Paris 
or London. 

Some 5 kms. to the east of Terni, on the Rieti road, are 
the fine falls of Cascate dells Marmors , where the waters of 
the Velino river fall over a precipice, some 650 feet high, 
into the river Nera. It is said that one Curius Dentatus 
in 271 b.c. cut the first channel that causes the waters of 
these two rivers to meet in this picturesque manner. 

After Terni more climbing occurs, to the heights of Somma 
(2,170 feet altitude) around Monte Fionchi; then the road 
descends steeply to the gorges of the Tessino torrent, to 
come out on the flat, bumpy road of the spacious Spoletau 
valley. Spoleto has some fine Roman remains and a curious 
Duomo 5 it is also noted for the fact that in a conflict with 
Hannibal in 217 n.c. the latter was repulsed. It was a 
Sunday, and as we approached Perugia, via Foligno and 
Spello, several local cars made their appearance, and, as I 
have not yet adopted the Italian way of driving we swallowed 
much dust. 

In Foligno several buildings remind one of the Roman 
period and the Middle Ages ; the facade of the Duomo is 
particularly curious and beautiful; whilst two miles away 
on the slope of a hill stands the Xlllth-century Abbey di 
Sassovivo with splendid cloisters that merit a visit. 

Eleven kilometers beyond Spello one comes to the imposing 
church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, built on the site of the 
small cell in which St. Francis died. Just beyond is the 
road which branches of! to the right and carries one to the 
renowned little hill-side town of Assisi and its imposing 
monument—the two-storeyed church of San Francesco—to 
this famous saint, who after a wild youth became a holy 
man, and, despite ridicule and imprisonment as a lunatic, 
founded his Order here at the beginning of the XHIth 
century. 

Then as we regained the main road once more the stately 
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towers and domes of Perugia, built on the summit of a hill, 
stood out in dark silhouette, in front of us, against a sky 
richly illuminated by the setting sun. 

The town looks down on the Tiber valley from a height of 
i,ooo feet (above the valley), and on an easy gradient, after 5 
miles of lacets on 3rd speed, we gained the San Pietro gate 
and passed inside this fine mediaeval city—188 kins, from 
Rome. It is a most interesting town, full of tall houses and 
mansions, narrow streets, fine public buildings, great but 
narrow tc gates,” and huge Etruscan walls, and wc stayed 
there two nights—at the unpretentious Albergo della Posta 
e Gran Bretagna , which is sufficiently up-to-date to possess a 
motor garage “ on the premises.” 

There are two larger hotels, the noted Brufani and the 
Palace, both delightfully situated, and altogether this old 
Etruscan city is an excellent place to while away a week or 
two. Its old streets, tall, solid mansions, massive walls, 
fine churches, museums, etc., will impress one for many a 
long day ; whilst it makes an excellent centre for the 
numerous excursions that are to be made to the lesser, but 
equally interesting, hill-top cities, castles, monasteries, and 
cathedrals of artistic, historical Umbria—once the kingdom 
of the most ancient inhabitants of Italy, the Umbri , and now 
the largest province of the country. 

Perugia is one of the really interesting cities of Italy, and 
apart from its wondeiful buildings and art treasures, I shall 
always remember it for the magnificent panorama one gets 
from the terrace behind the stately Prefettura, One looks 
far across the valleys and hills far below, from towering Monte 
Amiate, away on the right, to the snow-capped Apennines : 
in front, the road we had travelled along, the day before, 
could be traced for miles, with the towns of Montefalco, 
Assisi, Spello, Foligno, Spoleto, etc., easily recognizable. 
In the light of the setting sun it is even more impressive and 
well worth a long journey to experience. Incidentally we 
discovered that the chocolate manufactured here is excellent. 

Reluctantly, we had to leave the second morning, for new 
wonders in architecture and scenery awaited our coming 
ahead. As we slid down into the valley a white mist appeared 
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hiding all views, but it cleared a little as wc came in sight of 
Lake Trasimeno, a broad expanse of still grey water. It 
was a similar day of mist, in the year 217 e.c., that the 
Roman legions, under the consul Flaminms, mistook the 
waters lor safe ground in their retreat before Hannibal, who 
thus gained his noted victory. Sixteen thousand Romans 
are said to have perished in the battle and a small village 
we passed through, between Passingano and Terontola, 
is called Sanguinetto to commemorate this bloody encounter, 
On the way we paused to look at the formidable-looking 
castle of Magione, where the Knights of Malta collected 
and planned their conspiracy against Cmsar Borgia. 

The road is good, and in clear weather must be very 
picturesque as it climbs amid the olive-clad hills, crowned 
with castles, old towns, and monasteries, through Castiglion- 
Florentino to the walled city of Arezzo. Here we branched to 
the left for Florence. Following the pretty Arno valley, 
we climbed up and down all the way, but the surface was 
good and I was able to let the engine “ have its head.” 
Perhaps this was the reason for the two nail punctures we 
experienced, one on the last long hill and the other just as 
we were entering the city—which means that I soon had a 
large and inquisitive audience. Luckily I had two spare 
wheels, and we were on the move again in a few minutes, 
finding our way across the Arno and through the narrow 
streets that lead to the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele and the 
Savdia Hotel—a convenient hotel for a short stay right in 
the centre of the city. Like in so many large Italian cities, 
however, the garage is situated a long distance from the 
hotel, and although the “ boots ” offered to drive my car 
there I declined with thanks. 

One could spend a month in Florence and then not see 
all its treasures—art treasures that for centuries have been 
brought to this centre of knowledge and are to-day exposed 
in a dozen or more magnificent museums and picture 
galleries; churches and palaces that reflect the best work 
of famous architects of the mediaeval and renaissance periods; 
grand old squares and streets ; the renowned Ponte Vecchio ; 
and the numerous beautiful villas and sites in the vicinity. 
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Abler pens than, mine have endeavoured to describe 
these and other wonders of this “ Italian Athens,” and for 
the visitor who can make a long sojourn, many books are 
available giving detailed information that will enable him, 
' or her, to find and fully appreciate the numerous t€ sights ” 
the city has to offer. 

If one intends to “ do ” the museums thoroughly the 
various days and hours of opening must be studied and 
one’s itinerary arranged accordingly. Also, as a small 
entrance charge is made in most instances, it is better, and 
cheaper, to obtain an abhonamento , a form of season ticket 
which costs approximately 7s. 6d. and for which a passport 
I photograph is required. With this one may enter all 
museums and public monuments throughout Italy for one 
month free of further charge. 

Wc could spare only three days, and during that time 
managed to visit some of the cheJs-<P ceuwe in the famous 
Pitti and Uffizi galleries; the frescoes in the San Marco 
museum ; the collection of Tuscan sculpture in the Bargello, 
or Museo Nazionale as it it now called ; the Piazza della 
Sign aria with its many fine statues and beautiful Loggia dei 
Lanzi; the Duomo ; and the churches of Santa Trinita, 
Santa Croce, and Santa Maria Novella. Then we made 
a tour, by car, of the old “ doors ” and the remains of the 
old fortified walls, and finally ran out to the interesting 
little town of Fiesole, which in Etruscan days was an 
important city, and later under the Romans became the 
capital of Etruria. 

We left late the following morning and climbed over the 
sandy Apennines via the Passo della Futa —the safest road 
when there is still snow on the higher reaches, but care must 
be taken not to miss the left-hand turning about 24 kms. 
out, as we did once earlier in the year, to flounder into deep 
snow higher up on a road that is not kept clear for motor 
traffic. On the present occasion, all trace of ‘ snow had 
disappeared from the road, which, except for the usual 
unrolled stones, was in pretty good condition. ^ In glorious 
sunshine we romped up the long, sinuous, and very pictur¬ 
esque road that leads, via Trespiano and Vaglia, to the pass. 
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Three kilometers beyond Vaglia the road turns sharply to 
the left in front of a XVtli-century villa where in 1576 
don Pedro, brother of the Grand Duke Francesco, stabbed 
Eleonora di Toleda, The views from several points are 
magnificent and many halts were made to enjoy them. 

The road descends to Covigliaio, then climbs again to 
well over 3,000 feet altitude at the passo dello Raticosa 
between Mount Oggioli and. Mount Canda. From this, 
the highest point of the road, we descended gradually, via 
Monghidoro and Lojano to the Savena valley and Bologna, 
plunging down into mist and the cooler atmosphere of the 
northern plains, a sudden passage, so it seemed, from summer 
to winter. 

Biit even in dull weather Bologna is a most interesting 
town, with its many fine buildings, two leaning towers, 
and arcaded streets—thanks principally to the efforts of 
the Bentivoglio family, who laid out the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, built the Palazzo Comunale, the Palazzo del 
Podesta with its imposing tower, and San Petronio, the 
largest church in the city. Had all their plans materialized 
Bologna would indeed have become a most wonderful city, but 
lack of funds cut short their ambitions and soon afterwards 
the city passed into the possession of the Popes. This was 
our second visit, so on this occasion wc stayed only one 
night, again choosing the comfortable Savdia Hotel. 

The city, however, merits a longer stay as there is much 
to see, including, in addition to the sights already mentioned, 
the huge bronze fountain of Neptune surrounded by four 
sirens, in the Piazza del Nettuno, by Giambologna; the 
Palazzo di Re Enzo, named after Enzo,\King of Sardinia, 
who was imprisoned here during the last twenty-two years 
of his life; the Bevilacqua Palace ; the Collegio di Spagna, 
a XIVth-century college founded for Spanish students, and 
the last of many colleges that existed when, in the Middle 
Ages, Bologna was an important intellectual and artistic 
centre; the Cathedral; a dozen or more old churches j 
and the Torre degli Asinelli and Torre Garisenda on the 
Piazza di Porta Ravegnana. These towers date from the 
Xllth century; the former is nearly twice as high as Pisa’s 
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BOLOGNA AND RIMINI 


famous, and much more beautiful, tower, its summit being 
320 feet from the ground and 4 feet out of the perpendicular. 
From the top, gained by some 450 steps, a fine view is 
obtained. The second tower is now only 150 feet high, but 
leans over some 10 feet. At one time the city possessed 
dozens of these towers, each representing the vanity of the 
particular family to whom they belonged. In those days 
one’s importance was judged by the height of one’s tower, 
and in Bologna competition in this direction is said to have 
been exceedingly keen. 

From Bologna we decided to make an important detour 
in order to visit the diminutive hill-top republic of San 
Marino, that from its proud position on the slopes of 
Monte Titano looks out far over the Adriatic to the distant 
Dalmatian coast. 

Leaving by the Porta Mazzirii just after daylight wc were 
rolling along at a fine speed over the tail end of what was 
once the “ via Emilia ”—surely one of the longest stretches 
of straight highway the Romans ever built, running as it 
does in one almost continual straight line from Ccscnu near 
the Adriatic coast to Piacenza, south of Milan. It is a flat, 
rather uninteresting, and decidedly bumpy road for the 
greater part of the 114 kms. to Rimini, but pot-holes and 
loose stones caused us to slacken speed on only a few occasions. 
Rain during the night had laid the dust—a great blessing— 
but the clouds still hung about hiding the views wc should have 
had on our right of the Apennines, and later casting a grey 
curtain over the sea. En route we passed through Imola, 
Castle Bolognese, Faenza, noted for its pottery and the site 
of one of our military rest camps during the operations on the 
Piave during the Great War, Forli, and Ce'sena. 

There is an alternative route across the Apennines from 
Florence to Forli, quite a good road except in the depth 
of winter, via Dicomano, the pass of Benedetto, and Rocca 
San Casciano. This saves many miles, avoids Bologna, 
which can be visited on one’s return, and the night can be 
spent at one of the good hotels of Rimini. 

Rimini has become a popular seaside resort, but there 
are many old buildings, imbued with memories of the past 
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and in particular of the Malatesta family, the powerful, 
and at times tyrannical, overlords who for nearly three 
centuries ruled the city. The Tempio Malatestiano is 
mostly the work of one such lord—Sigismondo—who 
intended is as a shrine for himself and his third wife, Isotta, 
and their tombs are found within. It is this family who 
invented the “ Rocca ”—a form of fortress-prison, of which 
specimens are found, generally in inaccessible positions, all 
over Italy, used in those days for political prisoners and 
similar dangerous folk. The beautiful Francesca da Rimini 
and her lover have been immortalized by Dante, who, in 
his Inferno , refers to their plight when he writes: 

Ncssum mnggior dolorc 
Che ricordarsi del tempo feliee 
Nella miseria. 

In earlier days Rimini was a Roman colony, and the arch 
and bridge of Augustus, the former indicating the juncture 
of the via Emilia with the via Flaminia, should on no account 
be missed, 

Lovers of legends will also visit the small chapel at the 
mouth of the river, erected on the spot where St* Anthony 
of Padua is said to have preached to the fishes. Driven to 
desperation by the reluctance of the inhabitants to listen to 
his sermons, he called upon the fishes to rise otit of the 
water and hear of the gifts that God had given them. The 
fish obeyed and behaved in such an extraordinary and devout 
manner that large numbers of the population, seeing or 
hearing of this miracle, were converted. 

From Rimini a run inland of 24 kms, carried us up 
to the little capital of San Marino, built in a series of 
terraces on the slope of a hill. The territory of this 
republic covers only 20 odd square miles and the 
population is little more than 12,000, and each inhabitant, 
in spite of its smallness, or perhaps because of it, is proud 
of an independence that has prevailed for nearly fifteen 
centuries. We lunched at the one and only hotel we 
could find—the Titano—and were quite satisfied with 
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the meal provided, including the local wine, which our 
host was most anxious we should sample; it was modestly 
labelled Specialita di vino Moscato, della Republica di 
San Marino. 95 Then we set out to see the ** sights 95 of the 
town, which include a fine Palazzo Governativo, three 
citadels whence magnificent panoramas are obtained, a 
mint, and members of the S. Marino army and police force ; 
altogether a most interesting and amusing miniature kingdom. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close as we retraced our 
steps to Rimini, then followed the coastal road through 
numerous little bathing resorts, which must be busy places 
in the summer, until we came to the forest of pine trees 
that surrounds Ravenna, the one-time important port now 
io kins, from the sea, that was out destination that day. 

Driving along the quiet streets of Ravenna, which to-day 
presents only the aspect of a rather miserable provincial 
town, and seems to be sinking to oblivion in the mud of 
the surrounding marshes, it needs much imagination to 
visualize this half-dead city as the capital of the Roman’s 
Western Empire, later as a flourishing port forming an impor¬ 
tant part of the Venetian empire, and still later as a city 
fashionable enough to attract Byron, although some will 
contend that it was the Countess Guiccioli, and not the 
city, that kept him here for nearly two years. 

Undoubtedly Ravenna is renowned on account of its 
historical associations rather than for any architectural 
marvels. Yet in spite of its somewhat poverty-stricken 
appearance, the town contains many treasures and much to 
interest the visitor. For instance, the facades of its churches 
may appear indifferent, but some of the interiors are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. Pass inside the church of San Vitale and 
you are amazed at the brilliance and beauty of its decoration : 
magnificent examples of Byzantine art; wonderful mosaics 
of which not even Constantinople has the equal; fine marble 
pillars and beautiful frescoes. The mosaic frescoes portraying 
Justinian and Theodora, and their court, are particularly 
wonderful and have been praised by many noted men, 
including Dante. It is the same with the chapel of Galla 
Placidia, the church of Sant 9 Apollinare Nuovo ; and the 
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basilica of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe Fuori—-plain exteriors 
and beautiful interiors. 

Not so, however, with the tomb of Dante, situated near 
the Piazza Byron, a shrine not altogether worthy of such a 
great man. Exiled from Florence, Dante found a refuge in 
Ravenna, with the Polenta family, and it was in their keeping 
that he died here in 1321. The lamp that burns con¬ 
tinuously in his tomb is maintained by the long-since- 
repentant Florentines, 

Yes, despite our first unfavourable impression, we were 
more than pleased with our stay in Ravenna, and left the 
second morning with a feeling that there was still much to 
see. 

An uneventful run of 80 kms. took us to the walled city 
of Ferrara, the stronghold of the noted Este family. In 
the centre of the city stands the formidable castle-residence 
of these despotic princes—the Castello Estense—surrounded 
by a wide moat and looking, as it was, absolutely impreg¬ 
nable. The interior has been modernized, but one can still 
see the terrible dungeons in their original state. It is said 
that when the Este princes were in power these dungeons 
were generally well filled, and they did not hesitate to 
imprison here even members of their own family. One 
can see the cells where the two brothers of Alfonso I lingered 
for years, and where Niccolo Ill’s wife Parisina and Ugo 
awaited death. To obtain the right atmosphere for his 
account of this latter tragedy Byron spent several hours 
locked in one of these dungeons, 

Ferrara also possesses several fine palaces, an interesting 
cathedral and a quarter that has remained as it was in the 
Middle Ages, intersected by narrow, crooked streets. 

The town lies on the direct road from Bologna to Venice, 
being 48 kms. from the former and some no kms, from 
Mestre. Just north of the town one crosses the Po, and for 
a few miles the road runs alongside the sluggish, muddy 
waters of this important river. Generally one will see 
one or more of the curious mill-boats used in these parts 
for grinding the corn: two picturesque house-boats are 
joined together pontoon fashion with a huge paddle-wheel 
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between ; 1 at first sight one supposes that the latter is 
driving the craft, but closer inspection reveals the fact that 
the boat is moored and quite stationary and that the wheel 
is rotated by the current of the river, whicli in turn 
operates a mill in each “ house ”—a most original method. 

We did not intend to revisit Venice on this trip, so turned 
westward from Ferrara for Cento and Modena, an inter¬ 
esting town of fine old streets, lined with arcades, mosaic 
pavements, a Xllth-century romanesque Cathedral, and a 
fine campanile—the Torre Ghirlandina—slightly inclined 
and dating from the XIVth century. The wife of James II 
of England, Mary of Modena, was a daughter of one of the 
Dukes of Este (Alphonso IV), this city being one of the 
duchies of the Este family from the XHIth to the XVIIIth 
centuries. It was late afternoon when we had finished sight¬ 
seeing, so, taking a chance, we decided to stay the night 
at the commercial hotel of San Marco—and. were quite 
comfortable. 

Rising early the following morning we followed the flat, 
dusty road, of little interest, via Parma—which contains 
several interesting churches, some fine picture galleries, and 
is quite a centre for Correggio’s work—Piacenza, Casalpuster- 
lengo, and Lodi—scene of Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrians in 1796—to Milan, arriving in time for lunch 
at the Hotel du Nord that was to be our headquarters for 
a few days—a good morning’s run of 185 kms. 


1 See illustrations opposite page izz. 
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From Rome to Naples 

Having absorbed just a little of the glory that belongs to 
Rome, and its ancient buildings and ruins, we set out for 
another f< popular 99 district—the Bay of Naples on the blue 
Tyrrhenian Sea—where historic remains, old-world cities, 
charming beaches, and all the beauty of nature—and a 
little of its terror, exemplified by smouldering Vesuvius 
and ruined Pompeii—have for centuries attracted the tourist 
and the seeker after peace and rest. 

One leaves Rome by the Porta Maggiore and the Via 
Casilina. First on a fiat, badly paved road we passed 
through the rather miserable district of the one-time 
malaria-stricken Roman Campagna. The country looks 
desolate and the sparse inhabitants appear to be exceedingly 
poor, many living in straw huts like Indians. Efforts are, 
however, being made to develop the cultivation of this 
district, and at one spot we noticed British-built steam 
ploughs at work digging away to a depth of two feet or 
more. 

Away on our right the splendid villas and gardens of 
Frascati could be seen, and, as we climbed to higher ground, 
the aspect of the country-side changed: rice fields lined 
the road, the hills became well-wooded, and again appeared 
the old hill-top towns with ancient walls and castles. In 
several cases the main road wc were following passed right 
through such towns, winding its long way by a series of 
twists and turns, first up and then down the steep hill-side 
and often having much difficulty in finding its way through 
the dark, narrow streets. 

In one such town, Frosinone, picturesquely perched 
above and overlooking the Cos a valley, we lost our way 
twice, and with their usual curiosity all the people within 
sight immediately gathered round the strange car and 
fired questions at us. To our surprise, and relief, on each 
occasion a local resident came forward and addressed us 
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in Englisli—with, a decided U.S.A. accent—a fact which 
proved that we were entering one of the districts whence 
America used to draw her immigrant workmen, who crossed 
the “ herring pond 99 for a term in the liners which leave 
from Naples. One confided that he was very sorry those 
good days were passed, as although one had to work hard in 
that new world the pay was exceptionally good and in a 
few months one could save enough to return and live in 
comparative comfort, and idleness, amid the oranges and 
sunlight of his own country, for the rest of the year. 

Soon after this town of English-speaking Italians, as we 
shall remember it, we were congratulating ourselves upon 
the fact that the road surface had for some time become 
comparatively good, when, suddenly, we came across a new 
kind of pot-hole, in the form of a deep rut spreading across 
the highway, which soon upset our plans for that night’s 
destination. 

However, the magnificent scenery made up for the slow 
and rather painful progress : range af ter range of mountains 
appeared on all sides, most of then denuded and giving clear 
indication of their volcanic origin, whilst the valley appears 
to be very fertile and all the peasants were busy with their ox- 
teams tilling the rich soil. Once more one meets an abun¬ 
dance of olive trees, with here and there orange trees laden 
with fruit* Amid such scenery we stopped that night at 
Cassino, under the mountain that gives its name to the 
celebrated monastery on its summit—Monte Cassino. 
One may lead the simple life for a night by staying at the 
monastery, but ladies are not admitted, so we had perforce 
to choose the only hotel in the place. This hotel was newly 
opened, and both in the way of food and bedding, I am sure 
we should have fared no worse with the monks, and probably 
much better. 

We were now only 60 miles from Naples, and starting at 
9 o’clock we quite expected to be there in time for lunch. 
In this, however. We had reckoned without the road, which 
for pure vileness puts all other roads—and I have encountered 
a few in my time—completely in the shade. 

At Cajanello we struck the outposts of what awaited us 
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around the foot of Vesuvius—horrible pot-holes, deep thick 
mud, patches of stones strewn anyhow over the surface, 
and from time to time huge boulder-like stones, which 
projected anything from a few inches to a good foot above 
the surface, and against which our wheels, forced to follow 
in the deep ruts, came in contact with many a jar and jolt. 
Coming out of Teano I had to use bottom and second gears 
and work really hard with the steering to prevent disaster. 
This choice bit had no “ surface ” left at all, but was more 
like a series of gigantic steps cut out of the rock, which during 
centuries had been allowed to decay until huge cracks and 
holes formed in each ledge. Every moment I expected to 
feel the base chamber or back axle hit the ground. 

Pitching and tossing like a drunken ship most of the 
time, it took us nearly three long hours to cover the last 30 
miles. On the way we had half an hour’s respite inspecting 
the historical town of Capua—a sleepy little place, but full of 
interest. Awful pave now covered the so-called road in 
places: huge lava stone9—some over 2 feet long by a foot 
wide, and nearly as deep—cut from the dried lava, thrown 
out in bygone centuries by local volcanoes, now extinct. 
Sometimes two or three of these stones were missing— 
and nobody would apparently think of replacing them or an 
odd one or two stuck up in the middle of this track which is 
all deep ruts, humps, and hollows. Approaching the city 
my task was made more difficult by the presence of hundreds 
of donkey carts, ox-wagons, and convoys of stupid pack 
mules, all driven in the care-free manner of the Southern 
Italian, who knows no order or regulation, and chooses the 
softest part, forcing the poor motorist to take the most 
abominable patches, 

Vesuvius, sending forth clouds of steam and smoke, came 
into view during this “ nightmarish ” drive, but I was 
unable to give it more than a glance, for until we gained our 
hotel—the Continental—on the front at Naples, my whole 
attention was riveted on the track immediately in front 
of my w r heels. 

Our first impression of the town was not a good one ; 
feeling somewhat stiff, sore, and broken, we had to pass 
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through streets full of dust, mud, dirt, and squalor. Every¬ 
thing looks grimy, “ washing ” and garments hang from 
every balcony and across the narrow, ill-lit, and ill-venti¬ 
lated streets of the poorer quarters, where the lazy, dirty, 
but happy inhabitants swarm on the edges of their doors, 
or cave-like shops. There are crowds everywhere, and the 
air is laden with the dust their perpetual movement raises. 
Threading our way through the maze of streets, and people, 
with would-be guides, beggars, and other cadgers of all 
types besieging us whenever we dared to stop, we at last 
came to the long promenade and gardens on the front, 
which are clean and fresh, free of the less desirable towns¬ 
folk, where one can inhale the pure sea air, and where, over¬ 
looking the beautiful bay, one soon forgets the rigours of 
the roads that lead to this delightful place. Whilst on the 
subject of this road from Capua it is only fair to state (i) 
that our mount was only a small light car of io h.p., (2) that, 
as we discovered later, when dry, with the ruts beaten down 
by the passing of myriads of small hoofs, and the holes 
cushioned by thick layers of dust, the u going ” is much 
improved, but it is still worse than what, at home, would 
be called a very bad road. 
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The Neapolitan Riviera 

Where is the Riviera f Why, everybody knows that it is 
that much-favoured sun-baked shore in the South of France, 
that the French have named the “ Cote d’Azur,” where, 
according to the feuilleton writers, cabinet ministers, 
millionaires, the cream of the aristocracy of many countries, 
half the theatrical world, dangerous crooks, international 
thieves, and a host of minor folk, congregate each winter 
to spend feverish days around the gaming tables of Monte 
Carlo, and hilarious nights in gay night establishments. 
Actually, as a good many of us know by experience, this is 
only a very small—in fact, an infinitesimal part of the 
picture and 90% of the hundreds of British motorists who 
visit the Mediterranean shore each year go there to rest, 
and enjoy an incomparable touring ground, where summer- 
like conditions exist in mid-winter. 

But the French, although still the most popular, is not 
the only Riviera, and now that it is getting so overcrowded 
and overbuilt some of us have discovered that a second, 
less crowded, and therefore more peaceful one exists beyond 
the Italian frontier at Garavan—the Ligurian Riviera, which 
spreads its charms from Bordighera, around the wide Gulf 
of Genoa to the wild, wooded hills that terminate at Spezia. 

FeW) however, have yet ventured to explore yet another 
Riviera—-that of Naples, on the Tyrrhenian sea, half-way 
down the “ leg ” of Italy—where the conditions, t( sights,” 
and scenery are altogether different to those prevailing on 
the other Rivicras. 

The journey is a long one—some 1,500 miles from London 
—over good, bad, and indifferent roads, the last 30 odd miles 
being the worst of all. At last, however, it is over, and one 
finds a way through the dust and squalor of the narrow, 
ill-lit and ill-ventilated streets of the dirty back town, to 
the splendid “ front ” where the principal hotels axe 
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situated in clean, delightful surroundings, overlooking the 
exquisite bay, with smoking Vesuvius away on the left. 

I am sorry to have to report that most of the roads in the 
vicinage of Naples are in an appalling state, but the great 
historical interest of the district, the beauty of the scenery, 
and the charm of the many picturesque villages around the 
rugged coast, more than compensate for the extra jolting 
car and passengers receive. Fortunately the principal points 
of interest are all within easy distance, and if one should 
desire a change from motoring under such conditions, 
several most enjoyable trips can be made by boat. 

In this district in February I have found meteorological 
conditions equal to the midsummer climate one enjoys 
on the South Coast at home, with clear blue skies, rich deep- 
blue sea, and a soft, warm air—perhaps inclined to be a 
little relaxing, but which has one great virtue in winter, 
viz. that there is no sudden drop in temperature when the 
sun goes down. Cold evenings and icy nights, following 
brilliantly sunny days, are characteristic of the climate of 
Rome, Northern Italy, and the other Rivieras ; yet it is 
undoubtedly true that in the depth of winter one is much 
warmer during the day in the sun of the French and Italian 
Mediterranean coast than on the Gulf of Naples. In full 
winter, also, the Neapolitan atmosphere and sky lacks that 
clear tc tropical ” limpidity that makes everything so bright 
and clear in the white light of the southern sun. 

In consequence, to avoid the possibility of a disappointing 
first impression, one should plan to arrive in this charming 
locality in the early spring—March, April and May being 
ideal months when, from a Britisher’s point of view, every¬ 
thing is at its best. 

Whilst our sturdy little car was being washed, polished, 
oiled and greased, we became better acquainted with Naples 
on foot, which, with the aid of a few trams, is, after all, the 
best method in a city of narrow, twisting streets full of 
careless pedestrians and unfamiliar traffic. 

Wc first made our way to the National Museum, where 
several hours were profitably spent inspecting tire collections 
of frescoes, mosaics, statues, furniture, jewellery, implements, 
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potteries, etc., unearthed from the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, during the XVIIItli and XlXth centuries, 
which give such a wonderful idea of the life and customs of 
the highly-civilized peoples who lived in these doomed cities 
so many years ago. Ingenious cooking utensils, writing 
materials, baths, beds, household fittings, surgical and 
dentistry instruments prove that many of the luxuries of 
the present century were already in existence nearly 2,000 
years ago. 

These collections are undoubtedly the most important 
“ sight ” in Naples, and should be seen before Pompeii is 
visited. Other points of interest include the fine old 
gardens in the front, the Castel dell 5 Ovo in the sea, some 
of the old churches, the Royal palace and gardens on the 
Capodimonte hill, the narrow streets of tall buildings in 
the old quarters, and the docks, where liners from all parts 
of the globe arrive and depart, those from U.S.A. bringing 
many American tourists. 

However, to see and appreciate the charm and beauty 
for which Naples is renowned throughout the world, one 
must go outside the town, around the hilly shores of its 
magnificent bay, to the isles which guard its wide entrance, 
and into the heights behind, for it is the tout ensemble of 
the whole district and the magnificent, ever-varying pano¬ 
ramas which are so enchanting. 

Of the excursions to be made by road the following are 
the itineraries I strongly recommend : 

(1) To Capo Miseno via Bagnoli, Pozzuoli—once a 
Greek port and afterwards an important Roman 
colony—Bija, and its XVIth-century castle and 
Bacoli. The country away on the right, called the 
Campi Flegrei, is studded with the craters of extinct 
volcanoes, and the eruptions in earlier days caused 
much more movement of the ground, which accounts 
for its curious aspect. From Bacoli a small road 
leads to the Cape, itself an ancient crater now 
partly submerged in the sea, whence a splendid view 
of the beautiful but rather extraordinary coast is 
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obtained. Returning, one should continue via 
Cappella, Lake Fusaro, passing the hill-top ruins of 
Cuma—the most ancient Greek colony in Italy— 
then, bearing to the right under the Arco Felice, 
follow the road back to Pozzuoli. 

(2) To S. Agata via the busy, straight, and very bumpy 

road under Mount Vesuvius to Cnstellamare di 
S. Stabia, then along the rugged coast through Vico 
Equense and Meta, across the celebrated Plano di 
(plain of) Sorrento—a huge garden 300 feet above 
the sea where oranges, lemons, aloes, olives, and 
pomegranates grow in profusion—to Sorrento, in 
its beautiful setting; then to Massalubrense and 
up the winding hilly road to S. Agata (1,270 feet 
altitude). As there is no alternative, one must take 
the same road if returning to Naples; a good plan, 
however, is to stay a night or two at Sorrento—a 
delightful spot, overlooking the bay and Vesuvius, 
with several good hotels. The boat can then be 
taken to the rocky isle of Capri, with its famous 
azure grotto, the ruins of the Tiberio palace, and 
Mount Solaro. Afterwards, the return to Naples 
can be made by tire itinerary No. 3. 

(3) This route leads through a district which is perhaps 

more interesting, picturesque, and curious than 
any other part of Italy. One follows the same 
road as the last itinerary as far as Meta; here, 
instead of continuing on the Sorrento road, one 
should bear to the left and cross to the far side of 
the peninsula, and the Golfo di Salerno. The road 
is rough, steep, and sinuous, and at every turn a 
fresh panorama opens out in front or behind. Wind¬ 
ing in and out, and always climbing up and down, 
the road bears round to the left and follows the rocky 
coast-line around this fine gulf, which, with its 
luxurious vegetation, quaint little villages and pretty 
bays, painted in a thousand exquisite blends of the 
most brilliant colours imaginable, is a veritable fairy¬ 
land. One follows this wonderful road for about 
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15 miles through Positano Vettica-Maggiore, whence 
a superb view of Capri is obtained, Praiano, Amalfi 
—at one time a maritime republic and a rival of 
Pisa and Genoa, it is to-day a peaceful and most 
picturesque little town with its sun-blcached buildings 
clinging to the steep sides of the narrow mouth of 
the Molini valley—Maiori nestling beneath the ruins 
of an old chateau, to Vietri-sul-Mare. All along 
the coast is most rugged ; the small watch-towers 
seen at many points were built in the Middle Ages 
as a protection, against the pirates who infested these 
shores, Here my itinerary turns to the left, leaving 
the coast, and finds a way back to Naples via Cava, 
Nocera-Inferiore, and Pompeii, At Vietri a detour 
can be made if time permits to Salerno, about three 
miles farther along the coast. It is a very old town 
and was a Roman colony two centuries e.c. Its 
most interesting feature to-day is the Cathedral 
which dates from the IXth century. Here Andrea 
Sabbatini wa9 born, and at one time the town pos¬ 
sessed a remarkable school of medicine which was 
renowned throughout the whole of Europe. 

I have left till the last the two most remarkable <c sights ” 
of the Naples Riviera, viz. Pompeii and Mount Vesuvius. 
Abler pens than mine have endeavoured to portray the 
fascinating marvels of this famous city, but only when one 
has actually strolled at leisure through its narrow, winding 
streets, and visited the ruined temples, public baths, theatres, 
and many fine mansions—now so still and peaceful—can 
one truly visualize the life and customs of its illustrious 
but ill-fated inhabitants. Choosing a brilliantly fine day 
we spent sue hours within the walls, and then did not see 
everything ; it was on just such a day when the exquisite 
colouring of land, sea, and sky enhances their natural beauty 
that a few noted Romans, seeking a change from the u high 
living ” of the capital, discovered this charming spot, settled 
here, and turned it into a fashionable holiday resort. Even 
the monster that destroyed the town and all its inhabitants 
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in the year 79 n,c. looked beautiful in this light, and on this 
side one obtains a better view of the volcano than from 
Naples. First a huge cloud of white steam will burst 
forth, giving place from time to time to a smaller jet which 
shoots straight up into the clear blue sky; then after a 
short lull quantities of brown smoke are hurled out and 
intermingled with the steam. 

It is possible to climb up the steep side of the mountain 
—or take the special railway Cook’s have built—and actually 
walk inside the huge crater, which is nearly a mile in width. 
Here, in addition to seeing the clouds of smoke and steam 
at close quarters, one can hear the noise they make bursting 
through the heaving crust in the deep centre of the crater, 
feel the intense heat, and see, from time to time, the hot 
ashes that are thrown out and collect around the fiery pit. 
The curious part is, that in the present enlightened century 
the apparently-indifferent inhabitants all around the base 
of this quite active volcano continue to build new towns 
and intensify the culture of a ground which may again 
be swept by the flood of burning lava and ashes which 
means death and destruction for all and everything inks 
pa tli. 

Seeing Pompeii for the first time, I was particularly 
struck by the fact that it very closely resembles, in many 
ways, the older quarters of Naples to-day. Conditions in 
this part of the world have changed very little since the days 
of 2,000 years ago, for to-day one still finds in Naples the 
narrow streets badly paved, the tall houses all huddled close 
together, the small, cave-like shops with marble and stone 
counters, the high two-wheeled carts, and many other 
features. Some quarters of Pompeii, from thek appearance, 
must have been just as dirty, muddy, and obnoxiously 
odorous as the majority of the small towns and villages in 
Southern Italy in this XXth century, with their narrow 
ways and narrow houses Overflowing with ill-kept, care-free 
humanity, who, like to-day, probably lived and worked on 
the wide doorstep of their shops, or on the pavements in 
front of their habitations. 

Although so much lias already been discovered at Pompeii, 
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the work of excavation goes on, and a large area is still 
untouched. 

With so many interesting features, Naples and its neigh¬ 
bourhood should find a place in the future plans of every 
Continental tourist, and after the visit I am certain every 
one will agree with me that the vile roads and other minor 
discomforts soon fade into insignificance beside the vivid 
recollections one brings back of sights and scenes magni¬ 
ficent, remarkable, and unique. 
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The Extreme South of Italy and Sicily 

I have purposely left to the end of this part of the book 
all mention of Sicily and the extreme south of the “ leg ” 
of Italy, because, fascinating and beautiful as much of this 
territory is, I hesitate to recommend it as a touring ground 
for motorists on account of the atrocious state of most of 
the roads sou tit of Naples. 

It is about 350 miles by road from Naples to Reggio- 
Calabria—where one takes the ferry to Messina—and 
nearly all the way the scenery is magnificent, which fact, 
if you are of hardy build and possess a comfortable large 
car, will perhaps more than compensate for the awful road 
surfaces, lack of good hotels at convenient intervals, and the 
trials and tribulations of finding one’s way along a road that 
hardly ever runs straight and is practically innocent of even, 
the most rudimentary signpost. 

As a rule one can absolutely rely upon any information 
obtained from the Touring Bureaux of the Michelin 
Tyre Co., in Paris, who will supply any motorist with 
detailed itineraries and advice upon any Continental road, 
or roads. 

Thus, in view of all the rumours that reached my ear 
concerning the condition of the roads, when I contemplated 
making this trip south to Sicily, the Michelin Co, 
were asked to supply the best route for a small car from 
Naples to Reggio. And this is the somewhat surprising 
reply I received: 

“ Comme suite a votre precitee, nous nous faisons 
un plaisir de vous communiquer ci-apr&s les renseigne- 
ments que vous avez hien voulu nous demander : 

“ De Naples pour atteindre Palerme, nous conseillons 
de prendre le bateau, e’est a notre avis preferable a 
Pitineraire Naples Cozenza—Calabrio pour embarquer 
de cette derni&re ville pour Messina. 
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u Les routes du sud de FItalie sont en effet en 
tres mauvais etat. 

“ De plus, les routes en Sicile sont de practicability 
douteuse.” 

Despite this warning we set out early one morning from 
Naples to attempt the impracticable, but after 50 miles gave 
it up as a bad job, and returned. I hate to ill treat any car, 
and ours was only a small one ; further, with eyes glued on 
the road trying to miss pot-holes and projecting stones one 
could not see, much less enjoy, the scenery ; in numerous 
places, particularly in the small villages, one easily loses the 
Way and unless one drives at a speed too high for such 
rough roads there is the risk of finding oneself at sundown 
many miles from a suitable hotel. 

There is talk of building an autostrada between Naples 
and Reggio, but until this excellent pipject materializes I 
think Michelin is right when he says that /the best “ chcmin ” 
to Sicily is by water. \ 

A steamer leaves Naples each evening at 7 o’clock and 
arrives at Palermo between 7 and 8 the next morning. The 
fare, first class, is approximately 30/-, and the rate for one’s 
car, if one wishes to take it, varies from 300 to 600 lire, 
according to size and weight. This compares with a charge 
of approximately 75 lire on the ferry-boats running between 
Reggio-Calabria and Messina. 
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Sicily 

At present somewhat inaccessible, as far as the motoring 
tourist is concerned, this beautiful island of magnificent 
rugged mountain scenery, picturesque shores, orange 
groves and fine cities imbued with the spirits of great 
deeds and personages of the past and often containing the 
remains of ancient towns as old as history itself, will, when 
the proposed autostrada has been built and the roads of the 
island have been repaired and modernized, become the 
fashionable winter resort of the Mediterranean, surpassing 
in beauty, interest, and excellence of climate the, at present, 
more popular Rivieras. Good hotels already exist in 
the big well-known centres like Palermo, Trapani, Taormna, 
and Messina, but more are required, particularly in some of 
the delightful but more out-of-the-way places, where the 
ordinary tourist—to his loss—cannot go, but which will 
become popular with the independent motorist as soon as the 
roads improve sufficiently to attract him in numbers. Much 
has already been done, since the war, and if the good work 
progresses satisfactorily it is quite possible that in a year or 
two one will be able to enjoy many of the roads as well as 
the scenery of Sicily. 

Palermo, full of colour on the edge of a beautiful bay, is 
perhaps the best centre whence the island can be explored. 
There is much to see in the town itself and many excursions 
to be made in its delightful neighbourhood: of the latter 
the most important is to Monreale, with its famous church 
and beautiful cloisters, that should on no account be missed. 

After a few days the keen motorist will wish to push farther 
afield, and to such I recommend a tour right round the island 
—a run of 1,000 kms. one will never forget, full of beautiful 
vistas, quaint old towers, and magnificent scenery, on a 
road which is sometimes good, more often bad, and occa¬ 
sionally very bad. 
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Leaving the city by tlie Corso Calatafimi one takes the 
road “ over tlie hills ” via Monreale Partinico, Alcamo, 
and Calatafimi—where coining out of the town a small 
road to the right leads to the interesting ruins of Segeste, 
a city with a history dating back to the Xllth century before 
Christ—to Tr&pani, 105 kms. from Palermo, a modern town 
and port of over 50,000 inhabitants. 

The next etafe , of 195 kms., is to Girgenti via Marsala, 
Campobello, Caltelvetrano, over a sinuous, hilly road to 
Sciacca and the coast, then inland once more via Ribera, 
Siculiana, and Porto Empedocle. 

Around, the hill-top city of Girgenti, with its splendid 
panoramas, are the ruins of ancient doric temples that remind 
one of Greece. 

Our road continues, twisting and undulating, through 
hilly picturesque country, via Canicatti; Sommatino, 
Riesi, Terranova, Vittoria, and Ragusa, to Modica, where 
the most important sight is the grottos of the Cava d’ 
Ispica ; then on via Spaccaforno, Rosolini and Noto to 
Siracusa, 262 kms. from Girgenti. 

There are several good hotels at Siracusa, and one must 
stay two or three nights, for in addition to the ancient 
temples, museums, etc., in the city, the imposing remains 
of the largest city of ancient Greece, await exploration 
on tlie wide plateau behind the modern town. 

From Siracusa a run of 178 kms. takes one to Messina 
via Priolo, Catania—an important city built on, and of, 
lava and containing several fine monuments such as the 
Ursino castle, the remains of a Greek theatre, and the 
church of S. Nicolo—Acireale, Giarre, Taormina—a little 
resort that is becoming quite popular where in the depth of 
winter one can pick mandarins from the trees, sweeter and 
more delicious than any wc see at home—and S. Teresa di 
Riva. 

Instead, however, of following this coastal road beyond 
Cantania I recommend a detour around the base of Mount 
Etna—one of the largest active volcanoes in the world. This 
road leads inland through Paterno, Aderno and Bronte to the 
walled city of Randazzo. One passes through luxuriant 
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vegetation, over several dried-up streams of lava from the 
smoking monster on one’s right, and the views obtained all 
' along are superb. It is from Randazzo, if one feels inclined, 
that the ascent of Etna can be made, on mule-back, the climb 
taking about five hours. 

Continuing from Randazzo, the coastal road is rejoined 
some 10 kms. south of Taormina, where, by the way, one 
should not miss a glance at the old castle at Castiglione 
perched high up on the edge of a precipice. 

The most wonderful’thing about Messina is the way it 
recovers from successive earthquakes. The effects of the 
disaster of 1908, which caused such a heavy loss of life on 
both sides of the Straits and completely destroyed Messina, 
have been effaced and the city has long since become a pros¬ 
perous busy hive of industry once more. What a pluck these 
people have, for at any time the same thing may happen 
again ! 

We are now on the last lap of the round Sicily tour, 
and for the greater part of the 260 kms. that separate Messina, 
by road, from Palermo one follows a cornicle road along the 
beautiful northern coast of the island. Twisting in and 
out, up and down, with wonderful panoramas opening out 
at each bend over sea and mountain one drives at a very 
moderate speed—owing to the condition of the road—through 
Spadafora S. Martino, Barcellona, Falcone, Patti, Cefalu, 
Campofelice, whence for a few kilometers until one turns 
to the right to cross the Torto river one follows the only 
fiat section of the historic Targa Florio course, of which more 
anon, Termini Imcrese and S. Flavia-Solunto to Palermo. 

The starting point of that great Sicilian classic, the Targa 
Florio race which takes place each April over the most difficult 
course in the world, lies some 45 kms. east of Palermo, and 
whilst in this part of the country I strongly recommend every 
motorist to run round this mountainous 6o-odd-mile circuit. 
Even if he, or she, is not interested in motor racing the trip 
is one that should be taken on account of the magnificent 
scenery through which this most daring and wonderful road 
runs. 

Just after crossing the Torto one turns to the right—it 
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is at this point that the start takes place—for Cerda, after 
which climbing in earnest commences, until one looks down 
on the town as from an aeroplane. The gradients are steep 
and long and the blind corners innumerable, and after a 
few sharp ups and downs one commences the twelve- 
kilometer climb by a series of zigzags, now clinging to the 
rugged mountain-side, now finding a perilous way around 
a deep gorge, to Caltavuturo. And from its elevated position 
what magnificent scenes this old town looks out upon; 
massive brown rocks, huge mountains, tropical vegetation, 
wonderful sunlight and vivid colours everywhere. Its 
closely-pa eked square brown houses, dominate the gorge¬ 
like valley with the ruins of a Saracen castle atop of all. 

The road still climbing leads up to Polizzi, nearly 3,000 
feet above the starting point, and from time to time the 
outline of Etna is seen away on the right over vast walls of 
mountains, Then downhill, around numerous hairpin 
bends, to Collesano, and on to Campofelicc and the coast 
where, at last, the daring drivers get a few minutes’ respite 
on the only straight portions of their dangerous circuit. 
For the tourist, however, it is a glorious run and quite safe 
—he is not compelled to drive u all-out ” all the time— 
but on the way let him visualise what it must mean to 
achieve an average of 44 miles per hour during five circuits 
of this course, i.e. a total distance of 335 miles, which is 
now accomplished in just over 7^ hours. It is a wonderful 
road and typical of what the interior of Sicily has to offer 
to the motorist who is ready to explore some of the lesser- 
known by-roads and thus get off u the beaten track,” which 
is just the great advantage of touring with one’s own car. 
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TOWNS OF INTEREST 

[Arranged in Alphabetical Order] 

T HE particulars given in this section, of the “ sights ” 
of the most important (from the visitors’ point of view) 
towns and cities of Italy are purposely condensed as much as 
possible. I discovered in my early days of touring that the 
usual type of guide-book is too voluminous for the motorist, 
whose time, because he can cover a much wider held than the 
train-tied tourist, is often limited. Here, in a few minutes, 
whilst one halts in the “ Market Place ” or “ High Street ” 
of a town, one can see if, and what, there is to be seen. 

The historical glossary will also, no doubt, appeal to the 
average tourist, for most of us nowadays take more than a 
passing interest in history, and to have the chief events 
of a city’s past thus recalled helps on many occasions to a 
better appreciation of its features, the names of its streets 
and buildings, and often the meaning of a guide’s explanation 
—in a foreign language—when looking over some old palace, 
museum, or public building. 

For those who are not familiar with Italian the following 
translation of certain words used in “ cataloguing ” the 
sights may prove useful. 

Ar co— arch, 

C'^=house or mansion. 

Castello— castle. 

Duomo— the equivalent in England of a cathedral. 

Foro= forum. 

Museo= museum. 

Palazzo— palace. 
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Piazza^ square. 

Pinacoteca— picture gallery. 

Porta=gate or door (of city or castle, etc.) 

Temploy temple. 

Termer thermae or baths. 

Torre= tower. 

The population figures given arc approximate, and are 

only quoted to give an idea of the size of the town or city. 

A 

AGNANO.—A small thermal resort not far from Naples built 
on the edge of the crater of Agnano. This volcano 
became extinct in the Middle Ages and a lake formed 
in its centre. In 1870, the water disappeared. 

There are some 70 sources of different therapeutic 
value. 

See : The modern Thermal establishment: ruins 
of the ancient Roman baths (Thermce Alliance). 

ALASSIO (Liguria).—Pop. 6,500. A quiet winter resort, 
in a charming situation on" the Riviera di Ponente, 
much favoured by English visitors. 

See : Palm-lined avenues: beach: old fort (on sea¬ 
shore) : Cape Santa Croce crowned with a small 
mediaeval church and a ruined arch. 

ALBENGA (Liguria). Pop. 7,500. An old walled town 
—the Albium Ingamium of the Romans. 

See : Gothic Cathedral: Vth-century Baptistery ; 
Xth-century church of Santa Maria in Fontibus: the 
leaning Torre dei Grift : and the remains of a Roman 
bridge (10 arches) just outside the town on the Savona 
road. 

ALESSANDRIA.—Pop. 42,000. A modern town of little 
interest to the tourist. The original town was built, 
of wood and thatch, by the lords of seven castles, who 
were leagued against Barbarossa, It was named after 
the Pope Alessander III, and Barbarossa gave it the 
nickname of “ the city of straw.” Independent for 
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centuries, it was handed over, in 1706, by Josephus I, 
Emperor of Germany, to the house of Savoy. 

AMALFI.—Pop. 4,000. On the south side of the Sorrento 
promontory. A charming little town of picturesque, 
white houses clinging to the cliffs at the mouth of the 
Molini valley. The road that runs over the mountains 
from Sorrento to Amalfi affords one of the most beautiful 
trips imaginable. 

It was a prosperous little town under the Byzantine 
Emperors in the Vlth century. Later it became a 
noted maritime republic, growing in power and wealth 
until its population numbered 70,000 and it became a 
rival of Pisa and Genoa. Its decline dates from 1135, 
when it was taken by the Pisans. 

See: The Duomo and Chiostro (cloisters) del Paradiso: 
the Convento dei Cappuccini: and the view from the 
terrace of the Cappuccini hotel (formerly a monastery). 

ANCONA (Marches).—Pop. 52,000. An important seaport 
built around a curved promontory—a spur of the 
Apennines standing in the Adriatic. Its name is 
derived from the Greek word “ Ancom,” meaning an 
elbow—the shape of this promontory. Syracusan 
exiles, fleeing from Sicily and the tyranny of Dionysius 
are credited with its foundation some 400 years b.c. 
Taken by the Romans 268 b.c., Trajan remodelled the 
harbour and it became a flourishing port. After the 
Romans it passed to Ravenna and then to the Popes. 
From 1177 to 1532 it was an independent city, but in 
the latter year, by a clever piece of stratagem, it was 
again occupied by the papal troops. It was finally 
united to the kingdom of Italy in i860. The harbour 
was much damaged by the Austrian fleet during the 
Great War. 

See : Arco di Traiano—a fine triumphal arch 
built in honour of Trajan in 115 : the Port: the Duomo : 
the Loggia dei Mercanti: and two old churches in the 
Via Saffi. 

AOSTA (Piedmont).—Pop. 9,000. Alt, 1,900 feet. A 
modern city built on the lines of a southern French 
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town, where the current language is a French dialect. 
It is surrounded by mountains and stands at the entry 
of the valleys that lead up, one to the Great St. Bernard 
Pass and the other to the Little St. Bernard. A very 
ancient town it was at one time the capital of Gallic 
Salassi. In 24 b.c. it was conquered by Terentius 
Varro- Then the Roman Prsetorians under Augustus 
established a colony here and called it Augustus Pretoria. 
In the Middle Ages the town and valley of Aosta were 
first attached to the house of Burgundy, then became 
an appanage of the house of Savoy. 

Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury was bom here in 
1033. 

See : Arch of Augustus erected in the year 23 to 
commemorate the Roman victory ; the Roman walls 
and the mediaeval towers of Bramafam, du Lepreux 
and Neuve: church of Sant’ Orso founded by St. 
Anselm with a XHIth-century Campanile and fine 
Xllth-century Cloisters: Cathedral. 

ARCO (Trentino).—A small climatic resort 6 kins. N. of 
Riva and Lake Garda, in the Sarca valley. 

See ; Cathedral: Villa dclP Arciduca Alberto : 
and the Castle of the counts of Arco perched on a 
rocky peak. 

AREZZO (Tuscany). — Pop. 17,000. An interesting 
Etruscan town at the foot of the Casentino valley. 

Arretuim first defied Rome, then became her ally, 
was invaded by the barbarians and after many trials 
and tribulations became an independent republic in 
the Xth century. Siding with the Ghibellines it 
quarrelled with Florence, but finally submitted to the 
latter in 1384, Maecenas, the patron of Horace, was 
born here VUIth century b.c.; likewise Guido d* Arezzo, 
the inventor of the musical scale (99s); the poet Petrarch 
(1304) and the painter Spinello Aretino (1333). 

See ; The Duomo: Museo Civico : the abbey of 
Santa Fiora : and the churches of Santa Maria della 
Pieve, San Francesco, and Santa Maria delle Grazie. 

ASSISI (Umbria). Pop. 5,300, Altitude 1,200 to|x,6oo 
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feet. A Middle-Age town built on. a rocky hill in the 
flank of Monte Subasio ; it is steeped in the memory of 
St. Francis—the creator of the Franciscan order—who 
was born here in 1182, the son of a rich merchant. 
Assisi had been a settlement of the Etruscans and the 
Umbrians before it became the Assisium of the Romans. 
It was evangelized by St. Rufinus who was martyred 
here in 238. After being ruled by the Dukes of Spoleto, 
it became a republic (in 1184.), and later passed to the 
’ Church. 

See ; The two-storeyed church of San Francesco 
built in the XHIth century over the grave of the saint: 
the Museo Comunale ; the Tempio di Minerva, now a 
church, dating from the time of Augustus: the Cathe¬ 
dral : the church of Santa Chiara where St. Clare, the 
disciple of St, Francis, is buried : the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre : and the city walls, doors, and 
medieval castle, 

ASTI (Piedmont).—Pop. 26,000. On the river Tanaro. 
A fortified town under the Romans called Asta Pompeia ; 
a republic in the Middle Ages : then it came under the 
domination of the Dukes of Milan, Fredexico Barba- 
rossa twice attacked and sacked the town. Later it 
passed, as the dowry of Valentine Visconti, to the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI. It remained 
in the hands of French princes until 1529 when it 
passed to Charles V of Spain, Two years later it was 
transferred to the house of Savoy. To-day the district 
is noted for its wines—“Asti Spumante ” in particular. 

See : XIVth-century Cathedral and baptistery 
adjoining : church of San Pietro in Conzavia : Palazzo 
Alfieri, birthplace of the poet V. Alfieri (1749-1807): 
Palazzo Catena; Palazzo Zoia; and, behind the 
cathedral, remains of the fortifications of the XHIth 
and XIVth centuries. 


B 


bAcoli (on the Bay of Naples). A small village 
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£££ : Tomb of Agrippina : and the Piscina Mirabile 
—a huge reservoir that in ancient times supplied fresh 
water to the fleet in the port of Miseno. 

BAjA (on the Bay of Naples). To-day a quiet little sea-side 
village with a fine view over the bay; it was in Roman 
times a noted and most fashionable resort) full of 
luxurious villas. Several Roman emperors constructed 
palaces here : it was a favourite resort of Nero and it 
was in one of these fine villas that he had his mother 
murdered. Hadrian died here in 138. Its rapid deca¬ 
dence commenced immediately after the decline of the 
Roman empire, and after being sacked by the Saracens, 
in the Vlllth century it became malaria stricken and 
was practically abandoned. 

See ; Remains of one or two of the Roman buildings, 
known as the temples of Diana, Mercury, and Venus: 
the castle of Bdj a built by don Pedro of Toledo in the 
XVIth century. 

BARI (Apulia).—-Pop. no,ooo. An important port on the 
Adriatic, with a history dating back to the Greek 
occupation of pre-Roman days. 

See : Xlth-century Cathedral: the celebrated 
Basilica of S. Nicola : the old port: and the Museum. 

BASSANO (Venetia),—Pop. 11,000. Alt. 420 feet. A 
small industrial town of little importance, except for 
its connection with the Ezzelini family who were its 
rulers in the Xllth century. Then it came under the 
sway of Padova and finally joined Venice in 1402. 
Iacopo da Ponte, the painter, was born here. 

See : the Torre di Ezzelino ; ruins of Castello di 
Ezzelino : Museo ; Duomo : church of San Francesco : 
and covered wooden bridge over the river Brenta. 

BERGAMO (Lombardy).—Pop. 59,000. The town is 
divided in two, the old city—Bergamo Alta—on a hill 
(1,200 feet alt.) full of ancient buildings and narrow 
streets, and the prosperous, industrial Bergamo Bassa 
(810 feet alt.). It is situated in the centre of a silk- 
producing district. Bergomum of the Romans became 
in the Middle Ages the centre of a Lombard duchy. 
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After having been ruled by its own lords, it fell, in 1264, 
under the sway of Milan; then, in the XVth century, 
became a Venetian colony. It was taken by the French 
in 1507 and 1796. Donizetti, the famous composer, 
was born here. It is in this town that “Harlequin ”— 
the buffoon of the pantomime in his variegated costume 
—is said to have originated. In the XIVth century a 
French lord (Count de Lauvence) had for valet a man 
from Arles, who turned out to be a rascal and a robber. 
Brought before the courts Arlequin (meaning the man 
from Arles) was condemned to be sent back to his 
country with his face covered by a black mask and as 
many pieces of different coloured material attached to 
his clothing as there were colours in the ensigns of the 
numerous people he had victimized* This spectacle so 
amused the crowds that the same day of the following 
year some members of the population who had drunk 
“ not wisely but too well ” arrayed themselves in like 
manner, and by the XVIth century Arlequin (or 
Arlechino) had become a figure of Italian comedy. 

See : The Accademia Carrara: churches of San 
Spirito, Santa Maria Maggiore: the Colleoni 
chapel adjoining and the octagonal Baptistery: the 
Cathedral. 

BIELLA (Piedmont).—Pop. 25,500. Known as Bugella in 
ancient times, it is to-day a busy centre of the textile 
industry. It is divided in two : Biella Piano (1,345 feet 
alt.) and Biella Piazzo (1,558 feet) connected by a 
funicular. 

See : In the upper town old houses and palaces. In 
the lower town Gothic Cathedral (XVth century) 
and Baptistery (IXth century) : Town Hall and 
Campanile (Xth century) : Renaissance church of San 
Sebastiano. 

BELLAGIO (Lombardy).—Pop. 1,000. A charming little 
old-world town in an ideal situation almost in the centre 
of the lake on the promontory that divides Lake Como 
into two parts and forms Lake Lecco. 

See ; The picturesque quay; the old streets and 
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houses; the church of San. Giacomo : the Villa Serbcl- 
loni (now a hotel): and the wonderful mountain road 
that climbs up around Monte San Primo. 

BENEVENTO (Campania).—Pop. 20,000. An ancient 
little town of narrow streets built on a hill encircled by 
mountains. 

See : The Arco di Traiano erected in 1x5 a.d. in 
honour of Trajan: Museo: Palazzo Comunale: 
Duomo: remains of a Roman theatre, and the church 
of S, Sofia. 

BOLOGNA (Emilia).—Pop. 160,000. A most ancient and 
very interesting city of arcades, brickwork facades and 
many fine old buildings. Bologna had already been a 
settlement of the Ligurians and the Umbrians when 
six centuries b.c. the Etruscans arrived and made it 
(Felsina) their capital. In 390 b.c. it was occupied by 
the Boii, an important Gallic tribe that overran this 
part of Italy, but they were driven out in 207 b.c. by 
the Romans, who quickly made Bononia Romana a 
prosperous city. Later it was sacked by the barbarians 
and submitted to the Lombards and to Ravenna, but 
by the Xlth century it had become an independent 
republic. Siding with the Guclfs—the papal party— 
the city passed through many trials and tribulations, 
saw much fighting, and was finally defeated by the 
Ghibellines. Reconquered in 1506 by Pope Julius II 
the city remained a papal possession for three centuries. 
In 1S14 British troops, operating against Napoleon, 
occupied the city. Thence onwards, until it became 
incorporated in the kingdom of Italy in 1859, it was 
by an Austrian garrison. 

See : The leaning towers of degli Asmelli and 
Garisenda ; the Palazzo di Re Enzo where King Enzo 
was imprisoned from 1249 until his death in 1272 : 
Palazzo del Podesta: Palazzo Comunale : Palazzo 
Bevilacqua : the Museo Civico : the Pinacoteca con¬ 
taining important paintings of the Bolognese school: 
the Cathedral dating back to the Xth century: the 
churches of San Petronio—the largest in the city— 
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San Domenico, San Francesco, Santa Maria dei Servi, 
San Giovanni in Monte, San Giacomo Maggiore, and 
the Basilica di Santo Stefano—said to be the oldest 
Bolognese church: the fountain of Neptune in the 
Piazza del Nettuno : the Collegio di Spagna and the 
Arcliiginnasio—relics of the days when Bologna possessed 
a noted university, and the XIVth-century Mercanzia 
(Chamber of Commerce). 

BOLSENA (Umbria).—Alt. 1,140 feet. A small town of 
little interest on the edge of Lake Bolsena, which is 
formed in the crater of an extinct volcano. Founded 
by refugees from Volsinii (Orvieto) nearly three cen¬ 
turies b.c. There is little to record regarding its 
history. 

See : Xllth-century Castle : Palazzo Comunale : 
XIth-century church of Santa Cristina, and just N, of 
the town remains of a Roman ampin theatre. 

BOLZANO (Dolomites).—Pop. 23,000. Alt. 870 feet. A 
German-looking, German-speaking climatic resort in 
the upper Adige, popular in spring and autumn, that 
became Italian as a result of the Great War. A starting 
point for the Dolomites and for excursions in the 
mountains N. of the town. 

See : Was9ermauer promenade : Museum : Parish 
Church and church of Sant 5 Erardo. 

BRESCIA (Lombardy). Pop, 67,000. Alt. 490 feet. An 
old city, built at the foot of the Alps amid picturesque 
surroundings, that has developed into a manufacturing 
town. Contains several monuments of the Renaissance 
period. Founded in 587 b.c. by some Gallic tribes it 
became the flourishing city of Brixia under the Romans. 
In 774 Charlemagne took it from the Lombards. It 
was a commune in the Xlth century and was one of the 
first to join the Lombard League. Then it was ruled 
by several noted families including the della Scala and 
the Visconti. In 1426 the latter handed it over to 
Venice and, as a Venetian possession until 1797, it grew 
and prospered. It has been besieged on several occa¬ 
sions : in the early part of the XVIth century it was 
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twice captured by the French and the second time 
Gaston de Foix pillaged the town. After passing to 
the French in 1797 it was handed over to Austria in 
1815. Its citizens rebelled in 1849 and for ten days put 
up a heroic but hopeless defence against “ the hyaena of 
Brescia ”—the Austrian general Haynau. 

See : XVth-century Loggia on west side of Piazza 
della Loggia—the pride of Brescia : the Duomo Nuovo 
and (adjoining) the Duomo Vecchio : the churches 
of Santa Maria dei Miracoli and San Clemente: 
the Broletto—a Xllth-century Lombard communal 
palazzo : the Museo Patrio d’Eta Romana (Roman 
antiquities) and the Museo Medisevale : the Gastello 
built by the Visconti in the XIVth century, now a 
museum: and the Pinacoteca Tosio Martinengo con¬ 
taining many fine specimens of Brescian painting. 

BRINDISI (Apulia).—Pop. 30,000. A quiet and very 
ancient little town, and a port of call and departure for 
many lines serving the Eastern Mediterranean ports 
and the Far East, otherwise of little interest to the 
tourist. The Greeks settled here and called it Brente- 
sion, and three centuries b.c. the Romans used its 
natural harbour as a naval base. Virgil died here on his 
way back from Greece. It was taken by the Saracens 
in 836, sacked by Louis of Hungary in 1352, by Louis 
d’Anjou in 1383, and destroyed by an earthquake in 
1456. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 brought 
new life to the port and a return of its ancient prosperity. 

See : Remains of two Roman columns that marked 
the end of the Appian Way: the house where Virgil 
died : the Duomo : Museum : Palazzo of Frederic II, 
and the Byzantine church of S. Benedetto. 

C 

CAPRI (Isle of).—Pop. 7,000. A small island off the 
promontory of Sorrento, reached by steamers from 
Naples or Sorrento, noted for its blue grotto. The 
island was inhabited in prehistoric times, then by the 
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Osci, the Greeks, and the Romans. The latter, during 
the 1st century b.c., built roads, some of the first small 
towns and many fine villas. In 1806 it was occupied 
by the English, until two years later when it fell into 
the hands of France. 

See : Bathing resort of Marina Grande : small town 
of Capri: promontory of Punta Tragara : the Villa di 
Tiberio: fine mountain road to Anacapri, whence 
ascension of Mount Solaro can be made : the Grotto 
Azzurra (the famous Blue Grotto), and the Grotto 
Verde. 

CAPUA (Campania).—Pop. 10,000. This town was built 
by the inhabitants of the ancient Capua* in the VUIth 
century on the site of Casilinum—a city that was 
already in ruins 100 years b.c. The most important page 
in its history is the siege of 1501, by Cesar Borgia, aided 
by the French. 

See : The Duomo : the Museo Campano : the 
Palazzo Ettore Fieramosea, and the bridge over the 
Volturno river. This bridge was built by Trajan, 
reconstructed by Frederic II, and restored in the 
XVIIIth century. It is still in use carrying the traffic 
that passes out to Naples and the south. 

*S. MARIA CAPUA VfiTERE.—Pop. 21,000. Five 
kilometers from Capua, this town stands on the site of 
the ancient city of Capua, of which some remains can still 
be seen. It was originally the Etruscan town of 
Volturnum, but after its conquest by the Samnites in 
424 b.c. it was called C&pua. In 343 b.c, it was annexed 
to Rome. Hannibal occupied it in 2x5 b.c,, following 
his smashing victory over the Romans at Cannae, and 
passed the famous winter amid the delights of the city 
that are supposed to have weakened his troops and led 
to their subsequent defeat. The Romans severely 
punished the city, and its inhabitants, in 211 b.c., for 
thus having succoured their great enemy. After being 
completely destroyed by the Saracens the inhabitants 
fled, and founded the new town of Capua, but the old 
city was re-established and during the Middle Ages 
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was again attacked and sacked by the Vandals, and later 
by the Lombards. 

See : The amphitheatre of Augustus, built by the 
latter and restored by Hadrian : church of S. Maria 
Maggiorc, in the building of which many columns from 
the amphitheatre were used: and the remains of an 
ancient arch and temple. 

CARRARA (Tuscany).—Pop. 24,000. Alt. 500 feet. An 
industrial city built for and living upon the exploitation 
of the famous Carrara quarries—renowned throughout 
the world for their splendid white marble. The 
quarries are most interesting and can be visited, likewise 
some of the “ depots 55 in the town, where the huge 
blocks are fashioned, sawn, and sculptured. 

CASTEL GANDOLFO (Latium).—Alt. 1,385 feet. A 
charming little town, some 20 kins. S.E. of Rome, over¬ 
looking the lake of Albano—which, like so many of the 
lakes of Central Italy, is formed in the crater of an 
ancient volcano. The town stands on the site of Alba 
Longa, so famous in the earliest records of Roman 
history, It takes its name from a castle belonging to 
the Genoese family Gandolhi in the Xllth century, on 
the ruins of which a summer palace for the Popes was 
built in the XVIIth century. 

See : Lake : Pontifical Palace : and Villa Barberini. 

CASERTA (Campania).—Pop. 22,000. Has been called die 
“Versailles of Naples/ 5 and owes its renown to the 
splendid summer palace built here by Charles III of 
Bourbon. 

See : The ex-Royal Palace and its magnificent Park. 

CASSINO (Campania).— 'Pop. 7,000, Noted for its famous 
Benedictine Monastery on the summit of a hill (1,700 
feet altitude) dominating the town. Founded by 
St. Benedict in 529 it has on occasions been the retreat 
of kings and popes. 

See ; Library : picture gallery : crypt: view from 
the Loggia del Paradiso. By arrangement, visitors 
(men only) can take a meal with the monks, or stay the 
night in the monastery. 
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CATANIA (Sicily).—Pop. 235,000. Another large Sicilian 
city that lias been destroyed several times by earth¬ 
quake and the eruptions of Etna. It is a large com¬ 
mercial town and at the same time a good centre for 
excursions in this part of the island, and in particular 
for the ascension of Etna. It is built on, and of, lava. 
Founded by the people of Naxos seven hundred years 
b.c., the town was taken in 476 b.c. by Iiiero, the tyrant 
of Syracusa, and in 403 b.c. by Dionysius. It was one 
of the first Sicilian towns to be occupied by the Romans, 
in 263 b.c. During the Middle Ages the town was 
repeatedly damaged by invasions, earthquakes, and 
eruptions, and in 142-3 its inhabitants were smitten with 
the pest. The terrible eruption of 1669 partially 
destroyed the town, and the earthquake of 1693 com¬ 
pletely destroyed it, killing over 16,000 people. 

See .* Duomo : ruins of an Amphitheatre : the 
Castello Ursino: the Teatro Greco: the Bellini 
theatre : the Museo Municipio, and the church of 
S. Nicolo. Excursions via Nicolosi to the cone and 
crater of Monte Etna and the Monti Rossi. 

CHldGGlA (Venecia).—Pop. 22,000. A picturesque fish¬ 
ing port at the southern extremity of the Venetian 
lagoon : the Fossa Clodia of ancient times, and later 
the second most important maritime city of the Venetian 
Republic. The town was destroyed by Pepin, son of 
Charlemagne, in the IXth century, and again during the 
war between the republics of Venice and Genoa. It 
was here the Genoese were finally defeated in 1379. 

See : Harbour : Palazzo Comunale : XIVth-century 
market building called the Granaio : churches of San 
Domenico, San Giacomo Apostolo and San Martino : 
Duomo and its fine Campanile. 

COMO (Lombardy).—Pop. 38,000. In a picturesque 
setting at the S.W. end of Lake Como, now a manu¬ 
facturing town interested principally in the silk industry. 
A convenient centre for excursions on, and around, this 
beautiful lake. Once a Gallic stronghold, the town 
became the Roman colony of Comuni in the Ilnd 
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century b.c. Destroyed by tlie Milanese in 1127 it 
was rebuilt by Barbarossa. For 200 years it was under 
the domination of Spain; then, in 17x4, it passed to 
Austria; finally, after being annexed to Lhe short-lived 
Cisalpine republic, it became part of united Italy in 
i860. 

See : Town Hall: Cathedral: the port: the Porta 
della Torre : the Basilica of Sant* Abbondio: and the 
lake-side roads that lead to Bellagio (sec page 65) and 
CERNOBBIO (3 kins. N.W.), a delightful little town of 
fine villas. One of the latter, the Villa d* Este, now the 
Grand Hotel, was the home of Queen Caroline of 
England from 1816 to 1820. 

CORTINA D> AMPEZZO (Dolomites).—Alt. 4,015 feet. 
A centre for winter sports and a charming summer 
resort surrounded by some of the finest peaks of the 
Alpi Dolomitiche. Contains several large hotels and is 
a centre whence the motorist can make several fine 
excursions amid magnificent alpine scenery. Was the 
centre of severe fighting during the Great War, at the 
conclusion of which it was ceded to Italy. 

See : View from top of Campanile (250 feet high). 

CORTONA (Tuscany).—Pop. 3,500. Alt. 1,700 feet. An 
old hill-top of narrow streets overlooking Tuscany and 
XJmbria, noted for its Etruscan remains. Said to have 
been founded by the Umbrians it submitted to Rome 
some 300 centuries b.c. Hannibal did much damage 
within its territory and its lands were thrice distributed 
among Roman soldiers. Here were born Luca Signorelli 
and Pietro Berrettini. 

See : Palazzo Pretorio: Duomo: remains of 
Etruscan walls: churches of San Domenico and Santa 
Margherita : ruins of Roman thermae and the XVIth- 
century Fortezza. 

CREMONA (Lombardy),—Pop. 44,000, On the river Po. 
Although an industrial town it contains many interesting 
old buildings. It was long celebrated for the manu¬ 
facture of violins and its most noted makers include 
Stradivarius and Andrea and Nicolo Amati. Founded 
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by the Gauls, Cremona became a Roman colony in 
191 b.c. Destroyed by northern barbarians in the 
Vth century it was rebuilt by the Lombard king Agilulf ; 
obtained municipal rights under the nominal rule of the 
German emperors and entered into a series of feuds with 
neighbouring cities. Then came the Ghibelline and 
Guelf wars to upset the peace of the city, and finally, 
towards the end of the XHIth century, serious internal 
strife that led to the election of a Padesta—a form of 
independent dictator. In 1311 Henry of Luxemburg 
sacked the place, but peace was once more restored when 
the city became part of the duchy of Milan, and, except 
for a period of Venetian rule (1499-1509), followed its 
fortunes. Several famous painters were born here, 
including Boccaccio Boccaccino, his son Camillo, and 
G. B. Trotti. 

See : the Torrazzo—a Romanesque tower 364 feet 
high : the Duomo (Xllth century) : Baptistery (Xllth 
century) : Palazzo del Municipio (Xlllth century) : 
and the churches of Saint 5 Agatha, San Pietro al Po, and 
Sant’ Agostino. At Casalmaggiore, about 4 kms. E. of 
the city, the church of San Sigismondo, where the Duke 
F. Sforza married Bianca Visconti in 1441. 

E 

ESTE (Venetia).—Pop. 9,000. Ateste of the Romans, 
nestling at the foot of the Euganean hills is famed prin¬ 
cipally through its connections with the Este family. 
It was conquered by Padua in 1276 and annexed to 
Venice in 1405, In a villa just W. of the town, lent 
to him by Byron, Shelley wrote his “ Lines written 
among the Euganean Hills.” 

See : Xlth century Castello; Palazzo Mocenigo 
which houses the Museo Nazionale Atestmo : and 
remains of the old city walls. Some 5 kms. to the N.W. 
at Arqua Petraca, one can visit the house where 
Petrarch lived during the last four years of his life. 
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FAENZA (Emilia).—Pop. 23,000. An old walled city 
renowned for its majolica earthenware. It was an 
important British base and rest camp during the Great 
War. 

Sacked by the Goths in the Vlth century, by the 
Emperor Frederic in 1240 and by Sir John Hawkwood 
—an English condottiere in the service of Pope Gregory 
Xlth—in 1376. 

Torricelli, the inventor of the barometer, was born 
here. 

See : Collections of pottery in the Museo Inter- 
nazzionale delle Ceramiche : the Duomo : and the 
Palazzo del Podesta. 

FERRARA (Emilia).—Pop. 55,000. The city is said to 
have been founded on the site of Forum Alicni, about 
456 a.d. by the Veneti fleeing from the invasion of 
Aquileia by the Huns. Of little importance at the 
beginning, it passed through the hands of many masters 
until, in 1208, it was acquired by the House of Este. 
The princes of this noted family established their 
residence in the town and from that moment the 
intellectual fame and importance of Ferrara began. 
Under their rule the town was enlarged and embellished, 
trade increased and the fame of their court, which 
attracted some of the best artists, poets and scholars 
of the time, spread throughout Europe. In 1598, under 
the pretext that Cesare d’ Este was illegitimate, the city 
was annexed to the states of the Church. Occupied by 
the French in 1796, it was retaken by the Pope in 1814, 
who permitted the Austrians to keep a garrison in the 
city. Evacuated by the latter in i860 the city joined, 
of its own will, the state of Sardinia. Among the 
celebrated men who enjoyed the hospitality of the Court 
of Ferrara were Petrarch, Guarini da Verona, Pisanello, 
Ariosto, Titian, and John Calvin who, protected by the 
wife of Ercole II (daughter of Louis XII of France), 
lived here for a time under the name of Charles 
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Heppeviile. Rosetti the architect, Lombardi the 
sculptor, and Savonarola the reformer were born here. 

See .* The XIIth century Cathedral and its unfinished 
Campanile : the imposing moated Castello Estense— 
the former ducal palace : the Palazzo di Ludivico il 
Moro : the Palazzo di Schifanoia, the Palazzo dei 
Diamanti, the Pinacoteca (picture gallery) containing 
a fine collection of the Ferrarese school of the XVIth 
century : and the Certosa, now a cemetery. 

FlfiSOLE (Tuscany).—Pop. 3,000. An ancient and inter¬ 
esting little town looking down on the Arno and 
Mugnone valleys. Eight kilometers from Florence. 
Fassulse was one of the principal cities of the Etruscans. 
It was also honoured by the Romans, who made it the 
chief city in Etruria. Wars and invasions brought 
about its decadence and it was soon eclipsed by Florence. 

See : Roman Theatre and Museum, and the 
Cathedral (XI to XIVth centuries), with its fortified 
Campanile. 

FINALE MARINA (Liguria).—Pop. 3,300. A small sea¬ 
side resort. 

See : Genoese fortress (XIVth century) : in the 
district—prehistoric caverns behind Finale Pia, and 
remains of three Roman bridges near Verzi. 

FIUME (Julian Venetia).—Pop. 45,000. Picturesquely 
situated on an inroad of the Adriatic at the mouth of 
the river Fiumara, this old port was the only seaport 
of Hungary before the Great War. Fiume is built on 
the site of the Roman Tarsatica which was completely 
destroyed by Charlemagne in the IXth century, It 
was again destroyed by the Venetians in 1509. In 1700 
it was made a free port, a privilege that was recognized 
when the town became part of Hungary in 1779- It is 
in this, the XVIIIth century, that the growth and 
prosperity of the city commenced. The disposal of 
this city became a great question after the Great War. 
The Italians declared that, by a large majority, the 
inhabitants wished the town to become Italian and in 
September 1919 the patriot d’Annunzio and his 
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fervent followers marched into and seized ” the town 
in the name of Italy. Then* action brought matters 
to a head and by the treaty of Rapallo Fiume became 
an independent state. In 1924, however, by an agree¬ 
ment between Italy and Yugo-Slavia, Flume was 
annexed to Italy. 

See : Harbour : old town: Torre di Citta—an 
ancient gate: and the Duomo. 

FLORENCE (It. Firenze), Tuscany, — Pop. 248,000. 
Pleasantly situated on the Arno torrent Florence is 
a city that for centuries has been renowned throughout 
the world for its art treasures, its history, and its splendid 
architecture. Has been given the title of “ The Athens 
of Italy.” 

Probably founded by the Etruscans, Florcncia became 
an important Roman colony in the 1 st century b.c. 
Completely ruined during the wars between the 
Eastern Empire and the Goths it was re-established by 
Charlemagne during the latter part of the Vlllth 
century, and by the Xlth century it had become a 
flourishing and powerful city. During the next three 
centuries party feuds, the war between Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, and internal strife caused much fighting 
in and around Florence, and the city saw many different 
rulers. In the XIVth century Cosimo de Medici 
became master of the city, adding much to its wealth 
and power. Another great ruler who did much good 
for the city was Lorenzo T1 Magnifico, In 1512 the 
Medici family returned ; expelled in 1527, they again 
returned in 1532 and founded the grand duchy of 
Tuscany ; henceforward Florence followed the fortunes 
of the duchy, which remained under the rule of the 
Medici until 1737 "when by pre-arrangement Tuscany 
became an appanage of Austria. The French expelled 
the Austrians in 1799 anc ^ * n r ^°9 ^ grand duchy 
passed to a sister of Napoleon, Elisa Bonaparte 
Baciocclii. After the defeat of France in 1814 the 
Bourbons became the rulers of Tuscany and with the 
exception of a short period due to the revolution of 
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184S, remained so until in i860 it became part of the 
new Italian kingdom and, from 1865, its capital, until 
the government was transferred to Rome (1871). 

Many noted men have been horn in Florence, in- 
eluding Dante, Lorenzo de J Medici, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Machiavelli, the explorer Vespucci, A. del Sarto, 
Cimabue, the composers Lulli and Cherubini, and John 
Sargent ; Florence Nightingale was also a native of 
Florence. 

See ; The marble-covered Duomo, begun at the 
end of the Xlllth century and completed about the 
middle of the XVth, Campanile, and Baptistery. The 
latter was originally the cathedral: the Palazzo degli 
Uffizi with its noted Art Gallery—the most important 
collection of paintings in Italy ■ the Palazzo Pitti, 
the Galleria Pitti containing another most famous 
collection of pictures and the B6boli Garden \ the 
Museums of dell’ Opera del Duomo, dell’ Opera di Santa 
Croce, Archeologico, containing important Etruscan 
collections, Nazionale, San Marco, and the Galleria 
dell 3 Accademia ; th tpalazzi of dell 5 Arte della Lana (now 
houses the Dante society), della Signoria (or Vecchio), 
del Podesta, Medici (now the Prefecture), Strozzi, 
Rucellai, di Parte Guelfa, and Davanzati: the famous 
Ponte Vecchio—the oldest bridge in the city: the old 
city gates, the Porta San Gallo and Porta Romana : 
the fine sculptures of the Loggia dei Lanzi: the Ospedale 
degli Innocenti—the first foundling hospital established 
in Europe (1421); the churches of Or San Michele, 
Santa Croce, dei Pazzi, Annunziata, Carmine, San 
Spirito Santa Trinita, San Lorenzo and Santa Maria 
Novello ; and the English cemetery where Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning is buried. Several fine Villas in the 
picturesque neighbourhood of Florence can be visited, 
and Fiesole (sec page 161) should not be missed. 

FRASCATI (Latiiim). -—Pop. 10,000. A picturesque 
summer resort on the western slopes of the Monti 
Albani-—one of the most flourishing and fashionable 
of the Romani Castelli . 
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When the ancient Roman resort of Tusculum— 
where Cicero and Lucullus had built splendid villas 
—was destroyed in 1191 the inhabitants sought refuge 
in the small village of Frascati, which at that time was 
no more than a collection of huts around the churches 
of S. Maria and S. Sebastiano in Frascata. Thencefor¬ 
ward this small village grew and flourished. 

See : Villa Aldobrandini: Palazzo Comunale: 
Duomo : and S.E. of the town the ruins of Tusculum, 

G 

GARDONE.—The Gardone Riviera, the name given to the 
sheltered, picturesque western shore of Lake Garda 
north of Salo. It is becoming quite popular as a winter 
resort, and is an excellent place for a quiet sojourn 
whence many fine excursions can be made. Gardone, 
where there are several good hotels, is the principal 
town. 

GENOA (It. Genova).—Liguria.—Pop. 315,000. A busy, 
prosperous, city of fine buildings spread out in the form 
of a huge amphitheatre on the southern slopes of the 
hills that look down on the beautiful bay of Genoa, 
The Italians have surnamed it la superha ; viewed from 
the sea on a bright day it certainly merits this title, 
Genoa is now the most important port in Italy, 
and all along trade has been an important factor of its 
progress. It was founded about 700 b.c. by the tribes 
then living in the Ligurian mountains as a trading base, 
and can thus claim to be as ancient as Rome. Con¬ 
quered by Marcellus it was attached to the Roman 
empire in the year 222 b.c. In 205 b.c. it was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by Mago, the brother of Hannibal, 
but was rebuilt later by the Romans. After the fall 
of the Roman empire Genoa was occupied successively 
by the Ostrogoths, the Grecian Exarchs (553), the 
Lombards (641), and finally Charlemagne. Early in 
the Xth century the Genoese rebelled against the 
successors of the latter prince and established a system 
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of Consular government. Aided by tire Crusaders the 
wealth and power of the city increased, and, with the 
addition of much territory along the coast and the 
conquered islands of Corsica and Sardinia, it became 
first the rival and then the enemy of Pisa. A state of 
war existed between these two small empires during 
the greater part of the Xllth and Xlllth centuries. 
Meanwhile the Consuls were replaced by a Podesta . 
Finally, towards the end of the Xlllth century the 
Pisans were defeated and their ports of Pisani and 
Leghorn destroyed. 

Between 1261 and 1295 Genoa helped the Palseologus 
to regain the throne of Constantinople and in return 
received territory in Syria, Crimea and N. Africa. 
Thus she became a rival of Venice, which led to another 
long war and the final defeat of the Genoese, at Chioggia, 
in 1380. During this time political strife and revolutions 
weakened the great city, and the ct Capitani del Popolo ” 
took over the control of the city (1258). In 1340 the 
first Doge, Simone Boccanegra, was elected, but 
apparently incapable of self-government, a series of 
foreign masters took control; Charles VI of France 
( i 395" i 4°9)j the Marquis of Monteferrato (1409-1413), 
Filippo Visconti (1421-1435), the Sforza family (1464 
to 1478 and 1487 to 1499), and Louis XII of France 
(1499-1512), 

Admiral Andrea Doria re-established independence 
and a new constitution (1468-1560), Once more a 
Doge ruled, but instead of being elected for life, a 
new one was elected each two years. In 1547 Gian 
Fieschi and his followers endeavoured to overthrow 
the government, but the conspiracy was repressed and 
Fiestclii was drowned in the harbour. Trade depres¬ 
sions, the loss of the remaining remnants of their 
oriental empire at the hands of the Turks, and the 
dominations of Spain brought ruin to the Genoese 
during the XVIIth century. In 1684 Louis XIV 
shelled and occupied the town. 1746 saw the Austrian 
invasion, but after three months of trouble with the 
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inhabitants led by Battista Perasso, they decamped. 
Then a revolt broke out in Corsica : the Genoese were 
unable to suppress it and instead sold the island—their 
last remaining colony—to France, in 1768, Occupied 
by Napoleon in 1796 the city four years later was 
besieged by the Austrians and the English j after the 
heroic defence of Massena it was relieved by the French 
as a result of their victory at Marengo (June 14th, 1800). 
Genoa became part of the Ligurian Republic, formed 
in 1802, and in 1805, at the request of the Genoese 
magistrates, this republic became a province of France. 
By the treaty of Vienna, 1815, this territory passed to 
the King of Sardinia and soon became the home of 
revolutionaries. Chief among the latter were Mazzini, 
the founder of the cc Young Italy ” society ; the Ruffini; 
the soldier-poet Mameli, and Garibaldi. It was from 
the Quarto rock that the latter set sail, with his 
“ Thousand,” on May 5th, i860. Other famous 
Genoese are Christopher Columbus, and Nicolo 
Paganini, the composer. 

See : The facades of the classical palaces in the Via 
Balbi, Via Cairoli and Via Garibaldi. The numerous 
marble palaces by famous architects, ornamented 
with much fine sculpture work having beautiful 
courtyards and gardens and containing valuable art 
collections, form, one of the features of this great 
port. Many of these mansions can be visited, 
including the Palazzo Reale, the Palazzo Durazzo 
Pallavicini, the Palazzo Balbi di Senarega, the 
Palazzo Negrotta Cambiaso, the Palazzo Balbi, the 
Palazzo Bianco, the Palazzo Rosso, the former 
Palazzo Doria Tursi now the Town Hall—where a 
bust of Christopher Columbus containing three of his 
original letters can be seen—the Palazzo di San Giorgio 
—originally the palace of the u Capitani del Popolo ”— 
and the Palazzo Doria Pamphlli. 

The Church of the Annunciation ; the Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo ; the Church of Santa Maria di Carignano \ 
the labyrinth of narrow streets lying between the 
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harbour, the Via Garibaldi and the Via Carlo Felici, 
constituting the old town, and containing the interesting 
old churches of Santa Maria di Castello (Xlth century) ; 
San Donato with its campanile and fine doorway 
(Xllth century) ; Santa Maria delle Vigne, dating back 
to the Xth century; San Matteo, the ancient Church 
of the Doria family—note the inscriptions on the facade 
relating to some of the deeds of this family; San Siro 
and San Fillipo Neri. The harbour : the Natural 
History Museum ; and the Camposanto di Staglierio 
(Cemetery) at the back of the town, one of the finest 
cemeteries in Italy and well worth a visit. 

GIRGENTI (Sicily).—Pop. 24,000. Once a large and 
flourishing town, it is now renowned for the ruins of 
its ancient temples. 

According to a legend the old city of Akragas was 
founded in 582 b.c. by the inhabitants of Gela. One 
hundred years later it had become such a large and 
prosperous city that the Greek poet Pindar described it 
as the finest city in the world. Later, as a republic, 
its power decreased and in 406 b,c. it was taken and sacked 
by the Carthaginians. Then it passed to the Romans 
who gave it the name of Agrigentum and afterwards 
followed the fate of the island. In 829 the old city 
was finally destroyed by the Saracens; henceforward 
abandoned, a new city was built on Monte Camico, on 
the site of, or around, the old citadel. 

See : Museo ; Duomo : and the ruins of the small 
basilica of S. Maria dei Greci; the remains of the old 
city, including the long walls, and seven splendid 
Temples of which the most imposing and complete 
are the Temple of Juno and the Temple of Concord, 

H 

HERCULANEUM.—See Resina, page 193. 

L 

LEGHORN (It. Livorno), Tuscany.—-Pop. 105,000. An 
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important seaport, of little interest to the tourist, 
Livorno was little more than a village until in 1577 
Cosimo de 5 Medici commenced the building of a port 
here owing to the withdrawal of the sea from the port 
of Pisa, Duke Ferdinand I carried on the good work 
and by proclaiming religious liberty in the town attracted 
oppressed people from all over Europe, including Greeks 
seeking a refuge from the Turks, persecuted Jews, Moors 
exiled from Spain and Roman Catholics from England, 
and thus 1 quickly increased the population. In this 
manner Livorno soon became an important city and 
port thriving on its maritime trade, which even to-day 
is carried on by quite a large proportion of Greeks and 
Jews. The composer of £< Cavalleria Rusticana”—- 
Pietro Mascagni—was born here in 1863. 

See ; Duomo ; Synagogue ; Prefecture—the old 
ducal palace; Palazzo Comunale ; Borsa; the old 
quarter called Venezia with its narrow streets and tall 
overcrowded houses; and, near the harbour, Bandini’s 
statue of Ferdinand L 

LECCE (Apulia).—Pop. 35,000. The aspect of this well- 
built city is quite different to the other towns of this 
part of the country and owing to its many fine buildings 
it has been called “ the Athens of Apulia.” 

It was a Greek city before it became the Lupiae of 
the Romans. 

See ; Prefcttura (museum); Duomo ; remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre; Churches of Santi Nicbla e 
Cataldo and S. Chiara. 

LIPARI ISLANDS.—See MILAZZO, page 174. 

LUCCA (Tuscany).—Pop. 28,000, A city of narrow, 
irregular streets steeped in history and renowned for 
its olive oil, Conquered by the Romans in 198 u,c. 

It is said to be the first town in Tuscany to be con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and a disciple of St. Peter— 
Paulinus—was its first bishop. 

Growing in importance under the Lombards the 
city, despite numerous rulers, managed to retain its 
liberties from 1370 to 1799, when Napoleon made a 
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gift of the city to his sister Elisa Baciocchi. In 1815 
it passed to Marie-Louise de Bourbon, and finally in 
1S60 became part of united Italy. 

Giacomo Puccini, and the sculptor Matteo Civitali 
were born here. 

See : Pinacoteca (picture gallery); Cathedral; 
Palazzi Guinigi; Churches of San Michele, Santa 
Maria Forisportam and San Fxediano ; old streets and 
houses; and the XVIth century walls and Xlllth 
century doors. 

M 

MANTOVA (Lombardy).—Pop. 37,500. Ancient city 
built on the edge of three lakes of the river Mincio— 
Lago Superiore, Lago di Mezzo, and Lago Inferiore. 
A centre of the silk trade. According to a legend the 
city was built 15 or 16 centuries b.c. by Ocnus and 
Bianor and received the name of Mantua in honour 
of the prophetess Manto of whom Ocnus was supposed 
to be the son. The Etruscans took the town and made 
it one of the twelve lucomonies of their northern con¬ 
federation. Later it became an important Gallic 
town and about 200 B.C. was taken by the Romans. 
Sacked by Vitelluis in 69 it passed in the hands of a 
series of different rulers including Huns, Greeks, Lom¬ 
bards and Franks, belonged successively to the kingdoms 
of Italy under Charlemagne and to the empire of Otton 
the great, was conquered by Mathilda in 1114 and 
became, in the XIIth century one of the Lombard 
Republics. Later came the Bonacolsi and Gonzaga 
families as rulers and under the latter, for four centuries, 
the town became noted for its art, learning and the 
brilliance of its courts. The Gonzaga family became 
extinct in 1708 and the city passed to the Austrians. It 
withstood the onslaughts of Napoleon for eight months 
in 1796-1797, but was retaken by the Austrians in 1799. 
They also held it from r8r4 to 1866, when it was given 
back to Italy. 

See : Palazzo Ducale, where some of the fine 
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apartments of the Gonzagas can be visited, including the 
Camera degli Sposi (marriage chamber) and the boudoir 
of that renowned lady Isabella d*Este, etc. : the Palazzo 
de Te, a summer residence of the Gonzagas: the 
Duorno; Church of Sant’ Andrea; the Torre della 
Gabbia with its iron cage in which condemned prisoners 
were at one time exposed ; and the Palazzo Cadenazzi. 

MERANO (Dolomites).—Pop. 20,000. Alt. I050 feet. 

A well-laid out town that is renowned as a winter 
climatic resort. 

See : Old Gothic parish Church; the promenades 
of Obere-Kur, Untere-ICur, and Gilf; and, 3 km. 
N. of the town, the Castel Tirolo. 

MESSINA (Sicily).—-Pop. 120,000. A large and important 
port for traffic with the East. The town has been 
completely destroyed on more than one occasion by 
earthquakes; the last, in 1908, wiped out the town and 
over 80,000 of its inhabitants. Despite this the city 
has been quickly rebuilt. 

See : Museo Nazionale ; Church of the Annun- 
ziata dei Catalani; the Cemetery S. of the town; 
the Pott; and the cor niche roads N. and S. of the town. 

MILAN (It. Milano, Latin: Mediolanum). Lombardy,— 
Pop. 800,000. The capital of Lombardy and the 
second largest city in Italy; situated in the centre of 
the vast Lombard plain. 

Milan was founded by the Gauls under Bellovesi 
towards 587 b.c. At the time of the Roman conquest 
(195 b.c.) the cities of Mantua and Modena were much 
more important, but by the Illrd century the city 
had begun to “ come into its own ” and Maximilian 
made it his capital. Here Constantine the Great signed 
the famous Edict in favour of the Christians, in 313. 
In the Xlth century the town was virtually ruled by 
its archbishop, but during the conflict between the 
Popes and the German emperors the Milanese became 
almost independent. As the chief stronghold of the 
Guelf party they attacked the Ghibelline town of Pavia 
but were in turn attacked by Barbarossa who twice 
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besieged the city and in 1162 almost destroyed it. Its 
recovery did not take long, and at the head of the 
Lombard League it defeated Barbarossa at Legnano 
(1176) and by the treaty of Constance (1183) secured 
recognition of its independence. From 1257 to 1 53 3 
the city was ruled, successively, by the Della Torre, 
Visconti, and Sforza families, and during this period 
the wealth and territorial possessions of the city increased 
considerably. But it was not all plain sailing and 
between 1499 anc ^ *535 c ^7 was invaded on several 

occasions by the French and the Spaniards. In 1713 
it became Austrian, until Napoleon arrived, in 1796, 
and three years later made it the capital of the Cisalpine 
Republic. The fall of Napoleon brought back the 
Austrians who ruled the city with 2 tyranny that brought 
about the revolution of 1848. Finally Milan was 
delivered, in 1859, by the battle of Magenta and on 
June 6th of that year the King of Sardinia and Napoleon 
III entered the city together. 

See : the Piazza del Duomo ; the famous marble¬ 
faced Cathedral with its 153 pinnacles, 2,300 statues and 
rich decorations; the Scala theatre; the XVItli- 
centuxy Palazzo Marino, now the Town Hall ; Museo 
Poldi Pezzoli; XVIIth-century Biblioteca (library) 
Ambrosiano ,* the Castello Sforzesco, built by Francesco 
Sforza in the XVth century, and the fine public park 
beyond ; the Arco deLla Pace, at the far end of the park, 
which marks the beginning of Napoleon's Simplon 
Road ; the Pinacoteca (picture gallery) ; Palazzo di 
Brera ; the Cimitero Monument ale—one of the 
finest cemeteries in Italy; and the churches of San 
Satiro (XVth century) ; Santa Maria della Grazie 
(XVth century); Basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio, founded 
by St. Ambrose in the IVth century; and Santa Maria 
presso SamCelso, 

The Cistercian Abbey founded by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux—the Abbazia di Chiaravalle—is 5 miles 
south of Milan. About 16 miles south stands the 
renowned Certosa di Pavia (see under Pavia). 
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MILAZZO (Sicily).—Pop. 9,000. The town whence one 
departs for the Lapari Islands. 

See : Castle of Charles-Quint; the promontory of 
Milazzo. A boat leaves each morning at 8 for the 
islands of Lipari, Canneto, and Salina, returning the 
same day. From Lipari a boat leaves each Monday for 
Stromboli and twice a week for Vulcano. Boats also 
run between Messina and the islands. 

M6DENA (Emilia).—Pop. 52,000. A large town of 
considerable interest from an artistic point of view. 
Probably of Etruscan origin it came under the sway of 
the Gauls and then the Romans. Sacked by the Goths 
and the Lombards it became a flourishing town under 
Charlemagne. It then passed successively, in the hands 
of the Popes, the Venetians, and the Dukes of Milan, 
Mondova and Ferrara. Finally, after enjoying a brief 
period as a free community it passed (in 1288) to the 
Este family. In 1452 a ducliy was created for Borso 
d’Este, which continued until 1796. This duchy was 
reconstituted in 1814, when the Estes became allies 
of Austria, and lasted until 1859. The wife of James 
II of England, was Mary of Mddena a daughter of 
Alfonso IV d’ Este. The sculptors Maggoni and 
Begarelli were born here. 

See : Fine romanesque Duomo and inclined cam¬ 
panile—the Torre Ghirlandina, 315 feet high; the 
churches of San Pietro ; the important Art Collections 
and Pictures in the Palazzo dei Musei, 

MONCALIERI (Piedmont).—Pop. 7,500. On the right 
bank of the Po. 

See : XVth-century Castle, enlarged in the XVIIIth 
century, where Victor Amedeus II died in 1732 and 
Victor Emmanuel I in 1824 ; church of Santa Maria. 
MONTEPULCIANO (Tuscany).—Pop. 2,800, Alt. 1,985 
feet. An interesting old town built on the summit of 
a Kill* noted for its wines. 

See : Casa Bucclli; the Duomo; the Palazzo 
Avignonesi; the Palazzo Comunale ; and churches of 
Gesit and Madonna di San Biagio. 
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MONZA (Lombardy).—Pop. 37,000. An ancient town 
near Milan, which has become an important industrial 
centre. It was in this town that King Humbert was 
assassinated in 1900. 

See : XHIth-century Palazzo Comunalc ; Villa 
Reale; Cathedral; church and campanile of Santa 
Maria in Strada ; and the Autodromo—the Brooklands 
of Northern Italy. 

N 

NAPLES (It. Napoli), Campania.—Pop. 760,000. Naples 
has the largest population of any town in Italy and is 
the second most important port (Genoa being first). 

Seen from the sea as one enters the Bay of Naples, 
the city makes a charming picture with its tall, piled-up 
houses and a semicircle of mountains in the background 
with smoking Vesuvius to the S.E. 

Nine centuries b.c. warriors from Cumse—the most 
ancient Greek colony in Italy—established themselves at 
Palspolis, and in the Vlth century b.c. the immigrants 
that had followed them built a second town which they 
named Neapolis (the new town). In 326 b.c. after a 
siege lasting 3 years the Romans conquered the twin 
towns, which henceforward became one city. Despite 
the Roman occupation the towns remained Grecian 
in character for a long time. Greek was the official 
language, and the Romans came here to improve their 
knowledge of poetry and music. It quickly developed 
into a fashionable resort and many wealthy Romans 
built luxurious villas around the bay. In this manner 
Virgil passed several years of his life, in Naples. After 
being invaded and destroyed on several occasions 
during the Vtli and Vlth centuries it again passed 
to the Greeks in 555, but from 568 to 1130 it was an 
independent duchy. From the Xllth century, right 
up to i860, when it became part of the new Kingdom 
of Italy, Naples saw much fighting and changed rulers 
frequently, passing through the hands of France, Spain, 
and Austria. 
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See : tlic Museo Nazionale where the excavated 
treasures of Pompeii are housed; the Castel Sant’ 
Elmo and the Certosa di S. Martino ; the Castel Nuovo, 
the residence of the Anjou and Aragon families—at one 
time kings of Naples; the Castel dell 5 Ovo, on the rock 
where the villa of Lucullus once stood ; the Palazzo 
Reale (Royal Palace) ; - the Aquarium; the Port; 
the Duomo ■ the Porta (Gate) Capuana; the Palazzo 
Cuomo (museum ) ; the Palazzo Gravina (now the post 
office) ; and the churches of S. Chiara and S, Anna di 
Lombardi (or Monte Oliveto). 

Excursions should be made in the neighbourhood 
to: Pompeii (see pages 187 to 191), Agnano (page 144), 
Pozzuoli (page 191), Sorrento and Paestum (page 198), 
Amalfi (page 145), Capri (page 154), B 4 ja and Bacoli 
(page 148), Salerno (page 195), Resina and Herculaneum 
(page 193), and Vesuvius, via Resina and Cook’s railway. 

See also pages 128 to 134 of Part II. 

NOVARA.—Pop. 45,000. One of the oldest cities of 
Piedmont celebrated on account of its four battles, 
of which the most important were, in 1500 when the 
French captured Lodovico il Moro ; in 1513 when La 
Tremoillc was defeated by the Swiss, and Radetzky’s 
victory over the Piedmontese (March 23rd, 1849). 

See : Church of San Gaudenzio with its slender 
dome and fine campanile; IXth-century Cathedral 
(rebuilt 1863-65 ) ; Mercato (market hall) ; remains of 
a castle of the Sforza. 


O 

ORTA (Piedmont).—Pop. 1,000. Alt. 960 feet. Pleasantly 
situated on the small, picturesque lake of Orta, at the 
foot of the Sacro Monte. 

See : Xlth-century doorway of the Church of the 
Assumption ; the Sacro Monte with its 20 chapels, 
and campanile on the summit ; the Basilica on the 
Isola (island) San Guilio ; and XIITth-century tower of 
Buccione. 
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QRVIETO (Umbria).—-Pop, 7,000. Alt. 1,087 feet. A 
mediaeval town looking down from the summit of a 
rock on the valley 650 feet below. Renowned for its 
remarkable Cathedral. 

Built on the site of the Etruscan city of Volsinii 
(or Velsina). When annexed to Rome in 280 n.c, 
the inhabitants decamped, and founded a new town 
where Bolsena stands to-day. What remained of their 
old city was thenceforward called Urbs Vetus, meaning 
old town, whence the name Orvieto is derived, A 
Gnelf stronghold during the Middle Ages, it often 
became a sure refuge for the Popes when troubles in 
Rome necessitated their temporary absence. 

See : The Duomo—one of the most beautiful 
churches in Italy, begun by Pope Honorius IV in 1285 : 
Palazzo Papale which now houses the Museo Civico : 
Palazzo del Popolo : and just a little to the N. of the 
town the curious Pozzo di San Patrizio (St. Patrick’s 
Well). 

OSTIA (Latium).—Once the great commercial port of 
Rome at the mouth of the Tiber—now a second 
“Pompeii,” 25 kms. S.W. of Rome. 

There are actually two towns—Ostia Moderna 
founded by Pope Gregory IV in 830, and Ostia Scavi 
the remains of the old town. The latter, according 
to a legend, was founded by Ancus Martius, but the 
town, of which one to-day secs the imposing remains, 
only dates back to the Illrd century b.c. By the Illrd 
century a.d. it had grown into an important commercial 
and military port, and continued to prosper until in 
the time of Constantine outbreaks of malaria caused 
many to leave the town. Its decadence can be said 
to date from that time, but that it was still a live port 
during the IXth century is proved by the fact that 
fortifications were then raised to protect the town 
from the attacks of Saracen pirates. By the Middle 
Ages, however, the town was no more, its port and 
exit to the sea had silted up and builders in search of 
material came from all parts and despoiled, the ruins. 
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In 1557 the Tiber left its old bed and the ruins are now 
some distance from the river. Excavations were begun 
during the early part of the XIXth century and the 
work is still going on. 

See : The Ruins of Ostia Scavi—the Via Ostiense 
lined with tombs: remains of the Porta Romana: 
Terme (baths) : the Caserma di Vigili the Palestra: 
the Teatro and Tempio adjoining: the Mitreo: 
interesting remains of houses in the via di Diana, via 
della Fortima, and via dei Misuratori : the Forum: 
the Horrea—a kind of u Chamber of Commerce” of 
those times: and the Bovacciana tower—before the 
sea retired this was probably the lighthouse of the 
port. 

In the new town—the church of Santa Aurea, con¬ 
taining the tomb of this saint; and the castle built 
by Pope Julius II. 

Ostia Marc is a modern resort, on the coast, that will 
no doubt become an important bathing station in due 
course. 


P 

PADUA (It. PAdova). (Venetia).—Pop. 72,000. One of 
the oldest cities in the country, contains several inter¬ 
esting, old arcaded streets and many curious waterways 
running through the town, branches of the sinuous 
Bacchiglione river on the banks of which it is built. 

One of Livy’s legends attributes the foundation of 
Padova to the Trojan elder Antcnor, following the 
fall of Troy. In any case Patavium under tire Romans 
was a flourishing city. Later it was sacked by the Huns, 
and reinstated by Charlemagne. It joined the Lom¬ 
bard League against Barbarossa and soon afterwards 
became an independent republic ; weakened by internal 
dissension the Ezzelino da Romano took control in 
1256 following by the Carrara family who ruled from 
1318 to 1405 when it passed into the hands of Venice, 
thenceforward following the fate of the Venetians. 

Padova has long been a centre of art and culture. 
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The celebrated Galileo was one of the professors of its 
University famous as a medical school—which was 
founded in 1228. Mantegna, born here, was a pupil 
of its art school, but the most renowned native is 
Titus Livius (Livy) the historian (58 b.c.-i8 a.d.) 
who was born at Teolo just outside the city* 

See : Palazzo della Ragione (Xllth century) : the 
University—note the armorial bearings and busts in 
the fine courtyard, the former of students and the latter 
of professors who studied and worked here, and the 
anatomical theatre—the most ancient in Europe : 
the Museo Civico : the Botanic Garden—the oldest 
in Europe : the church of Madonna delF Arena built 
near the foundations of a Roman amphitheatre ; the 
XIIIth century Augustinian church of the Eremitani: 
the basilica of Sant’ Antonio, intended as a temple for 
the tomb of St. Anthony of Padua—who died near the 
city, but was born at Lisbon—(built 1231 to 1307) : 
the Duomo : the church of Santa Giustina, and the 
fine equestrian statue of Gattamelata in the Piazza 
del Santo. This bronze statue was designed by 
Donatello in 1453 : for safety during the Great War it 
was transferred to Rome. 

PALERMO (Sicily).—Pop. 320,000. The popular resort 
on the N. coast of the island, on the beautiful Bay 
of Palermo. 

Eight centuries b.c. Panormus was a Phoenician colony,' 
then it passed to the Carthaginians, and to the Romans, 
in 254. Following the rule of many different masters 
of the island, it came under the domination of the 
Saracens in 831 who made it their capital. In the Xlth 
century, under the Normans, it became a most important 
commercial city and afterwards a noted intellectual 
centre. The French domination and the rule of the 
Princes of Anjou came to an end in 1282. Then followed 
the Princes of Aragon, Spain, the house of Savoy—for 
a short period—and the Bourbons who remained in 
power until forced to abdicate in i860 by Garibaldi and 
his followers. 
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See : Cathedral: Palazzo Reale and the Palatina 
• chapel—considered to be the finest in Italy • Museo 
Nazionale : the Villa Guilia and the Onto Botanico 
(botanical garden) : the Teatro Massimo ; the churches 
of La Martorana, San Giovanni degli Eremiti and S. 
Francesco d ? Assisi; the catacombs of the convent of 
the Cappuccini : the monastery of Santa Maria di 
Gesh : and the Norman chateau of Zisa. 

In the neighbourhood — Monreale, its famous 
Cathedral and cloisters: Monte Pellegrino and the 
grotto of S. Rosalia. 

PALLANZA (Lombardy).—Pop. 4,500. A quiet little 
lake-side resort (Lake Maggiore) visited both in winter 
and summer. ■ * 

See : the lake : Piazza Garibaldi: Palazzo Dugnani 
(Museum) the churches of San Leonardo and Madonna 
di Campagna : and the villas and gardens of Intra. 

PARMA (Emilia).—Pop. 59,000. Founded by the Etruscans, 
the town became a Roman colony in 184 b.c* called 
Julia Augusta. During the Middle Ages it was at first 
an independent republic—for 250 years 1085-1326— 
then it came under the sway of several small tyrannical 
lords and finally the Dukes of Milan. The latter in 
1531 handed it to the Popes, and in'1545 Paul III gave 
it to his natural son, Luigi Farnese. The Farnese 
family and their heirs the Bourbon-Parmas (of Spain) 
ruled the city until 1801. In 1859 it became part of 
the Italian kingdom. 

See : Xlth-century Duomo and Baptistery—the latter 
built of red Verona marble is one of the finest in the 
country: the churches of Madonna della Steccata, 
containing tombs of the Farnese family, and San 
Giovannia Evangelista: the Museum and picture 
gallery containing bronzes and other treasures from the 
excavations of Velleia (ito page 206) and some of 
Correggio’s masterpieces: the unfinished Palazzo della 
Pilotta intended as a residence of the .Farnese family: 
the Teatro Farnese built entirely of wood in 1618 : and 
the Camera del Correggio. 
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PAVIA (Lombardy).—Pop. 36,000. A quiet town of 
narrow streets on the river Ticino, Founded by the 
Romans in 220 b.c. and called Tieinum. Destroyed 
by Odoacre (the Hun) in 476. Under the Lombards 
it resumed its importance, took its present name and 
in 584 became the capital of the Lombard state. It 
was besieged in 772 and 775 by Charlemagne : on the 
latter occasion it was heroically defended by Hunald, 
Duke of Aquitania, who had taken refuge in the town, 
but the inhabitants murdered him and then surrendered, 
thus completing the fall of the Lombard empire, 
Thenceforward its rulers include several German 
princes, the counts of Monferrato and finally, from the 
year 1359, the Visconti of Milan. At the “Battle of 
Pavia” (1525) Francis I was defeated and made a 
prisoner by Charles V. The former, in 1527, sent a 
punitive expedition that entered and pillaged the town, 
but finally Charles V remained master of the town and 
the surrounding country. 

Taken by the French in 1795, and given to Austria 
in 1814, it became part of the Kingdom of Sardinia in 
i860. 

Among the noted men born in the town are Cornelius 
Nepos ( 1 st century b.c.) ; Lanfranc, the first archbishop 
of Canterbury under the Normans (1005) ; Cardeno 
the physician ; and Cremona the sculptor and 
painter, 

See : Curious covered bridge over the river Ticino 
built on Roman piles about the middle of. the XIVth 
century and roofed over in 1583 : Duomo. In the 
XVth century Pavia is reputed to have had 165 churches 
and 100 towers: it was then called the “ Citta delle 
Cento Torri 99 but this glory has passed and to-day only 
a few fine old churches remain, of which the most 
important are San Michele (XHth century),* Santa 
Maria di Canepanova; San Pietro in Ciel d J Oro 
(rebuilt in the XHth century), mentioned by Dante in 
his te Paradiso 99 and noted for its beautifully sculptured 
shrine of “Area di San Agostino,” which is supposed 
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to contain the relics of St. Augustine (430) removed 
from Carthage ; and Santa Maria del Carmine (XlVth 
century) with a *XVth-century Campanile : the Univer¬ 
sity, founded in 1361, when it replaced the famous school 
of law at which Lanfranc studied. Christopher 
Columbus is also said to have studied here and some of 
his ashes are preserved in the library; the Castello 
Visconteo : and the Palazzo Malaspina, now the public 
museum. Just south of the town, at Torre del 
Mangano, is the renowned Certosa di Pavia, This 
Carthusian monastery, founded by Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti as a mausoleum for himself and his family, 
is one of the most remarkable <£ sights 99 of the country. 
It was built during the XVth and XVIth centuries and 
the fine facade of the church is richly decorated with 
sculptured polychrome marble. The interior of the 
church is most interesting and contains many fine 
pictures, statues and tombs. Other features of the 
monastery that should not be missed are the Chapter 
House, the picturesque Little Cloister, the Monks* 
Refectory, the Museum, and the Great Cloister with 
its 123 arches and 24 cells, each a separate dwelling of 
three rooms, a loggia and a small garden. 

PEGLI (Liguria),—Pop. 12,500. A small resort (both 
winter and summer) with several fine villas. 

See : Villa Pallavicini, its fine gardens and under-* 
ground lake, 

PERtJGIA (Umbria), — Pop. 25,000. Alt. 1629 feet, 
A most interesting walled city built on a hill some 
1,000 feet above the Tiber valley. 

One of the twelve chief towns of the Etruscan con¬ 
federation, it was conquered by the Romans in 310 u.c. 
Besieged by Octavius in 40 b,c,, the town was burnt 
down by its citizens. Rebuilt by Augustus it received 
the name of Augusta Perusla. As a Lombard duchy 
towards the end of the Vlth century, the city became 
implicated in the Guelf and Ghibelline struggle. Then 
followed, as rulers, the tyrant Michelotti, Visconti, 
the <£ condottiere 99 Fortebraccio, and the rival families 
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of Oddi and Baglioni. After many trials and tribu¬ 
lations—especially under the successive rule of these 
two great rival families—the city* during the early 
part of the XVIth century, submitted to the Popes, 
until in 1809, it passed to France. With the fall of 
Napoleon it again became a papal possession, but its 
people did not approve this restoration to the Popes 
and insurrections broke out from time to time, until, 
after much fighting in 1859, Perugia and the whole of 
Umbria was united to the new kingdom of Italy (i860). 

See : The 44 Arco d 5 Augusto ” a most imposing gate 
of the ancient city. The foundations and base are 
Etruscan, the upper part was added by the Romans 
during the Illrd century, whilst the picturesque 
loggia, perched atop of all, dates from the XVIth century: 
view from terrace behind the Prefettura ; wood-carvings 
and frescoes in the Collegio del Cambio : the convent 
of San Severe, now a college : the Cathedral: the 
Palazzo Comunale which houses the Pinacoteca 
Vannucci: the University and its museum of Etruscan 
and Roman antiquities : the churches of San Pietro dei 
Cassinensi and San Domenico : and the Oratorio di 
San Bernardino. 

About 4 kins. W. of the city, near Ponte San 
Giovanni one of the finest Etruscan tombs in existence 
can. be seen—the Ipogeo dei Volumni. 

PIACENZA (Emilia).—Pop, 43,000. An interesting old 
town called Placentia by the Romans on account of 
its pleasant surroundings. It was one of the first 
Roman colonies established in Northern Italy, but 
beyond being the scene of an important battle between 
Hannibal and the Romans, in 217, no important 
historical events are connected with it. The city was 
attached to Italy in i860. 

See ; Xllth-century romanesque Duomo : Palazzo 
del Comune (XIIItli century): churches of San 
Francesco, Santa Maria di Campagna and San Sis to. 

PIETRASANTA (Tuscany),—Pop. 6,000. The chief town 
of the Versilia district, containing several fine buildings, 
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See : XIVth-century Cathedral and campanile : 
XIVth century church of Sant’ Agostino ; fine doorway 
of tlie Palazzo Pretorio : the Rocca—a fine castle of 
the Xllth-century ; and the XVIth-century Baptistery. 

PINEROLO (Piedmont).—Pop. 14,000. A small town 
nestling at the foot of the hills, amid fine scenery, 
where the Chisone and Lemina rivers join the Piedmont 
plain. 

In the Middle Ages it was for a long time the residence 
of the Princes of Acaia. A strongly fortified town it was 
considered to be the key to Piedmont. Thrice it fell 
into the hands of the French, and Louis XVI of France 
used its fortress as a State prison. Here Fouquet, 
his Finance Minister, and the mysterious “ Iron Mask 55 
were incarcerated. 

See : Xlth-century Cathedral; Palace of the Princes 
of Acaia ; the Waldensian church in the public gardens j 
and the church of San Maurizio. 

PISA (Tuscany).—Pop. 52,000. The seat of a university 
and one of the historic towns of Italy. Renowned for 
its architecture and its beautiful leaning tower. 

Now some miles from the sea, Pisa was originally 
a port. It is probably the Teuta founded by a 
Sicilian tribe : Plinus has declared that it came into 
being after the Trajan war, but in any case two centuries 
b.c. it was a place of some importance under the Romans. 
Its baths (Aquae Pisanis) were celebrated at that 
time and Augustus, Hadrian and Antoninus embellished 
the town. Later it was ruined by the Goths, but after 
a period under the Lombards, it regained its prosperity 
under Grecian rulers. In 888 Pisa gained its inde¬ 
pendence and became a maritime republic, that grew 
so powerful by the Middle Ages that it became a rival 
of Genoa, Venice and Amalfi and was able to wage war 
on the Saracens. In this manner she conquered Corsica, 
Sardinia and the Balearic Isles. Siding with the papal 
power, in 1135, she destroyed Amalfi, but later Pisa 
became a Ghibelline stronghold surrounded by Guelf 
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Defeated by the Genoese in the naval battle of 
Meloria (1284) Pisa lost her independence and after 
numerous rulers came under the sway of the Florentines 
in 1405* After one or two attempts at rebellion Pisa 
renounced politics and became an intellectual centre, 
attracting many noted scholars and artists. Hope of 
again becoming a free state was revived with the arrival 
of Charles VIII in Italy in 1494, but the expected did 
not happen and the city was definitely attached to 
Florence from 1509 onwards. 

Galileo Galilei was born here in 1564, and the town 
was visited by Shelley in 1820 and Byron in 1821. 

See : In the N.W, corner of the city the beautiful 
black and white marble Duomo, with its Campanile— 
the famous leaning tower of Pisa—and Baptistery, all 
dating back to the Xlth and XIIth centuries : the Campo 
Santo with its frescoes, paintings and many fine tombs 
of illustrious men : and the walls. In other parts of 
the city the Museo Civico : and churches of San Paolo 
a Ripa d 3 Arno, San. Francesco, and Santa Maria della 
Spina. 

PISTOlA (Tuscany).—Pop. 30,000. This peaceful little 
town, at the foot of the Apennines, was probably 
founded by the Etruscans. In 62 b.c. it witnessed the 
defeat of Catiline outside its walls. In the Xlltli 
century it was a republic ; later (1306) it was first an¬ 
nexed to Florence and about 1348 to Pisa, to again come 
under the Florentine domination in 1400. In medieval 
times it was an ironworking town and here a small 
dagger called, after the name of the town, a pistol 
was manufactured, a name given later to the first 
small firearms. 

See : Duomo: Palazzo del Comune : Palazzo 
Pretoria : Ospedale delCeppo (hospital) : and churches 
of Sant J Andrea, San Giovanni Fuorcivitas, and Madonna 
delP Umilta, 

POMPEII (Campania),—The famous ruined city, 10 kms. 
from its destructor, Vesuvius, and 24 kms, S.E, of Naples, 
on the Nocera road, just beyond Torre Annunziata. 
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According to a legend Pompeii was founded by 
Hercules, but in reality its foundation was not anterior 
to the ruin of ancient Troy. Etruscans and Greeks 
occupied the town and it took part in the war against 
Rome. It was taken by Sylla in 89 b.c. and became 
first a municipality under Augustus, and then a Roman 
colony. In addition to its commercial activities, it 
became a fashionable resort of wealthy Romans many of 
whom built villas here. 

An earthquake partially destroyed the city in 69 a.d. 
and it was just recovering from this first catastrophe, 
when the fateful eruption of Vesuvius arrived in 79, 
entirely burying the town and all but a few of its 
inhabitants under a burning pall of cinders and dust. 
Thus the dead city remained for seventeen centuries, 
for with the exception of the few survivors who returned 
and tried to get at the buried treasure, silence reigned 
in this part of the country and the city and its awful 
fate were almost forgotten. 

During the XVIth century the site of the buried city 
was discovered quite by accident, but it was not until 
1748 that any serious and methodical attempt was made 
at excavation. The work then started in earnest and 
is still going on, about two-thirds and that the most 
important part of the city having been cleared up to 
the present, with what magnificent results the visitor 
can see, on the spot, and in the National Museum of 
Naples. 

Among the victims of the catastrophe was the famous 
scientist Plinius who came to watch the phenomenon 
and was asphyxiated. 

See : Forum • Basilica : temples of Apollo, Jupiter, 
Vespasiano and Isis: the Teatro Coper to and the 
Teatro Scoperto : Terme Stabiane : Terme del Foro ; 
Casa del (house of) Fauno : Casa di Sallustio : Casa del 
Labirinto : Casa di Loreio Tiburtino; Casa dei 
Vettii: Casa del Poeta Txagico (Dramatic Poet)—the 
house of Glaucus in the novel of Bulwer Lytton. Note 
the dog in mosaic at the entrance with the inscription 
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1. Entrance 

2. Basilica 

3. Forum 

4. Temple of Apollo 

5. it Jupiter 

6 . ,, Vespasian 

7. „ Isis 

8. Teatro Scaperto 
g, f) Coper to 


10. Terme Stabiane 

11. ,, del Foro 

12. Casa del Fauno 

13. „ di Sallustio 

14. ,, del Labirinto 

15. ,, di Loreius Tiburtinus 

16. ,, del Vettii 

17. „ del Poeta Tragico 
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Cave canem (beware of the dog): the Fullonica Stephani: 
the Criptoporticd : the Amphitheatre: the Porta 
Ercolanese and street beyond : and a host of less 
important but interesting houses, shops and streets. 
See also page 132. 

POZZUOLI.—A most interesting place, on the Gulf of 
Naples. The actual town is built on the site of the 
ancient Greek city of Diksearchia. Conquered by the 
Romans in 194 b.c. its name was changed to Puteoli 
and it became for a time one of the most important ports 
of Italy. 

See : the Port, where one can still see some important 
remains of the Roman port: the Roman amphitheatre : 
the Tempio di Serapide : and in the neighbourhood, 
the crater of the semi-active volcano of Solfatore. 

R 

RAVENNA (Emilia).—Pop. 23,000. Once a flourishing 
port on the lagoons at the mouth of the river Po, the 
town is now seven miles inland. In this city one gets 
a better idea, than perhaps in any other Italian town, 
of the semi-oriental power that succeeded Rome. It 
contains many splendid Byzantine monuments and is 
particularly noted for its mosaics. Originally a Greek 
colony, Ravenna was occupied by the Etruscans and 
the Gauls before the Romans annexed it in 234 b.c. 
Augustus constructed a great harbour—the Portus 
Classis—and in 402 Honorius made it the capital 
of the Western Empire and transferred his court 
here from Rome, The barbarian kings Odoacer and 
Theodoric also added to its glory during the Vth and 
Vlth centuries. Then, after the victory of Belisarius 
in 540, came its most brilliant period as capital of the 
new Exarchate, the Emperor Justinian and his wife 
Theodora doing everything possible to embellish their 
city. 

By 757, however, it had lost much of its importance 
and the province passed to tire Popes until 11)7, when 
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Ravenna proclaimed its independence. It did not 
remain a free city for long and after many changes the 
da Polenta family 'became its rulers, in the Xlllth and 
XIVth centuries. In 1441 it passed to the Venetians 
and under their rule some of its former prosperity 
returned. In 1512 it was sacked, following the battle 
outside its walls between the holy league and Louis 
XII of France, and came once more under the domina¬ 
tion of the Popes. Then followed its final decay. 
Garibaldi sought refuge in the pine forests near the city 
in 1849. In i860 the city became part of the Italian 
kingdom. 

Byron lived here from 1819 to 1821. 

See ; Churches of San Vitale—a particularly brilliant 
specimen of Byzantine art—and Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo. Both of these churches contain wonderful 
examples of the highly-coloured mosaics of the Byzantine 
school introduced by Justinian. Fine examples of 
the Roman or local school of mosaics in the Mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia and in the church of Sant’ Apollinara 
in Classe Fuori: the Cathedral and the adjacent 
Baptistery : Tomb of Dante—the great poet who died 
here in September 1321, at the age of 56, was at first 
buried under the portico of San Francesco near by ; 
church of San Giovanni Evangelista: Museum of 
Antiquities: Mausoleum of Theodoric: and the 
Palazzo Guiccioli where Byron lived with the Countess 
Guiccioli. 

REGGIO (Calabria).—Pop. 50,000. On the beautiful 
Straits of Messine. The town from which one line of 
ferry-boats start for Sicily (Messina). An alternative 
route is from Villa S. Giovanni—almost opposite 
Messina. 

Reggio was partially destroyed by earthquake in 
1783 and again as a result of the catastrophe of 1908, 
but it has not taken long to rebuild the city and restore 
the commercial prosperity that has been one of its 
features since the earliest days of its history—some 
800 years b.c. 
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See : the Municipal and Archaeological Museums. 

RESINA (Campania).—Pop. 20,000. On the Bay of 
Naples, 10 kms. from the latter city, between. Vesuvius 
and the sea. 

The town was built in the Middle Ages on the lava 
which had buried the aristocratic and beautiful seaside 
resort of the wealthy Romans — Herculaneum. The 
latter was first damaged by an earthquake in the year 
63 a.d., then completely obliterated by the lava and 
mud that swept down as a result of the famous eruption 
of Vesuvius in August 79. Later eruptions deposited 
more lava until the city was buried to a depth of from 
35 to 100 feet. Excavations were begun in 1719 and 
have continued off and on ever since, but up to the 
present very little of the buried city has been brought 
to light. It is a difficult matter with a new city built 
on the ground one wishes to search, but another attempt 
on a large scale is about to be made. 

See : In the Scavi (excavations) di Ercolano—partly 
excavated ruins of a Roman Theatre. In the Scavi 
Nuovi, 40 feet below the actual road level, Roman 
baths, and remains of a few private houses, similar to those 
of Pompeii. It is from Resina (Station of Pugliano) 
that the electric railway of Cooks’ starts for the summit 
and crater of Vesuvius. 

RIMINI (Emilia),—Pop. 22,000. A seaside resort noted for 
its Roman remains and historical souvenirs. 

Ariminum of the Umbrians became a Roman colony 
in 268 b.c. Both Julius Ccesar and Augustus took an 
interest in the town, recognizing the value of its port. 
In 567 it became one of the cities of the Pentapolis. 
Centuries of strife followed whilst Popes and Emperors 
struggled for its possession. In 1237 the inhabitants 
elected as podestd Giovanni Malatesta ; his son Verriic- 
chio was Dante’s character {i the old mastif,” and the 
latter’s son, Giovanni the lame ”, married the beauti¬ 
ful Francesca da Rimini. The love of this lady for her 
brother-in-law Paolo inspired one of the finest passages 
in Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
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At the beginning of the XVIth century the city was 
sold by Pandolfo to Venice, but in 1512 it passed to the 
Popes and the rule of the Malatesta family came to an 
end. 

See ; Arco d 3 Augusto (27 b.c.) at the junction of the 
Via iEmilia with the Via Flaminia : Ponte d’Augusto— 
a bridge begun by Augustus and completed in 21 a.d. by 
Tiberius, across the river Marecchia : Tempio Mala- 
testiano (Cathedral of Santa Colomba) : Palazzo dell’ 
Arrengo (XHIth century) : and south of the town the 
ruins of the XVth-century Castello Sigismondo. 

RIVA (Trentino).—Pop. 4,500. A small town of some 
importance at the N. end of Lake Garda. 

Formerly in Austrian territory it passed to Italy as a 
result of the Great War. 

See : XHIth-century Torre Aponale: Palazzo 
Pretorio : Palazzo Comunale: Galleria Lutti, and 
excursions to Arco (see page 146). 

ROME (It. Roma). (Latium).—Pop, 655,000. So many 
noted historians have described the origin and progress 
of the illustrious capital of Italy that it seems unneces¬ 
sary to record the well-known facts here, especially as it 
would be impossible to do justice to this long history 
within the scope of this appendix. The same remarks 
apply to its many “ sights ”, and to those who have the 
time to explore Rome thoroughly I recommend the 
purchase of one of the small Guide Books that are 
available, many of which are complete with historical 
notes and plans. To the more hurried visitor I would 
say, buy or borrow, a simple plan of the city 1 and 
endeavour to see the following : 

The Colosseum: the Forum and Palatino : tbe 
Baths of Caracalla : the Castle of S. Angelo (Hadrian’s 
tomb) : the famous Basilica of St, Peter : the Vatican : 


1 An excellent pictorial plan of Rome showing the position of 
the various interesting monuments and buildings is publifihed by 
E. Verdesi of Rome, and can be obtained, at quite nominal cost, 
at the offices of the C.I.T. (see page 21) in the Piazza Colonna, 
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Trajan’s Forum : the Capitoline Museum : the Villa 
Umberto I and Borghese Museum : the churches of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and St. John’s in Lateran : the 
baths of Diocletian : the Protestant Cemetery (graves 
of Shelley and Keats) : the house of Nero : the ancient 
Walls and Gates: and the principal streets and 
“ piazzi” of the city. An excursion must be made to, 
and along, the old Appian Way with its tombs and 
Catacombs (see page no) : and, if time permits, to 
Vcii (see page 205), Tivoli and Hadrian’s Villa (page 
201), Frascati (page 165), Ostia (page 179) and Castel 
Gandolfo (page 156). 

See also pages 108 and 109 in Part II. 

S 

SALERNO (Campania).—Pop. 34,000. 50 kins. S.E. of 

Naples, in a delightful situation at the N.E. corner of 
the gulf of Salerno, with some curious streets in the old 
quarters and much animation in the modern town 
alongside the sea. Salernum became a Roman colony 
in 194 b.c. In the Xlth century the town possessed a 
school of medicine that became famous throughout 
Europe. 

See : IXth-century Duomo : ruins of Castello of 
the Lombards. Also, do not fail to make the excursion 
to Paestum and its famous Greek temples, and remains 
of ancient walls and doors. 

SALO (Lombardy).—Pop. 4,500. A sleepy little town in a 
charming setting, on Lake Garda, at the S, extremity 
of the Gardone Riviera. The Roman seat of 
Salodium. 

See : Quay ; church of the Annunziata. 

SAN GIMIGNANO (Tuscany).—Pop. 3,000. Alt. 1090 
feet. A remarkable example of an Italian mediaeval 
hill-top town that seems to have completely ignored the 
march of time down below in the valley and away in 
the great cities. It lies just off the roads from Florence 
or Pisa to Siena, and only a few miles N.W. from their 
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junction at Colle di Val d’Elsa—a small detour every 
motoring tourist should make. 

In the Middle Ages it was a small city of palaces and 
at one time had as many as 76 Torn (towers), of which 
only about a dozen have survived. 

See : Palazzo Comunale (fine view from top of 
tower) : Collegiata : cliurch of Sant’ Agostino, and the 
XI 11 th-century Palazzo del Podesta. 

SAN MARINO.—Pop. 12,000. Capital of the interesting 
little Republic of San Marino, built on the slopes of 
Mount Titano. 

One Marinus, a pious Dalmatian stonemason, is 
credited with its foundation in the IVth century, For 
more than fifteen centuries this diminutive republic has 
maintained its independence and still possesses its own 
mint, postage stamps, police, and an army said to be 
1,000 strong. It is governed by two chiefs of state and 
a council of 60 persons. 

See : Palazzo Governativo ; Museum, and the three 
Citadels. 

SAN REMO (Liguria).—Pop. 24,000, The largest resort 
of the Italian Riviera, noted for its many fine villas and 
gardens. 

See : Xllth-century Cathedral: Citta Vecchia (the 
old town) : Casino: Villa Parva ; and the hill-top 
villages of Ceriana and Bajardo (2,925 feet alt.) in the 
Armea valley (via Poggio) behind the town. 

SARZANA (Liguria).—Pop. 10,000. Called Sergianum 
under the Romans. Conquered by Genoa in 1496. 

See : XVth-century walls and citadel: Gothic 
Cathedral. 

SAVONA (Liguria).—Pop. 59,000. An industrial town and 
port, with interesting old quarters and a fine modern one. 

History records that it was occupied in 205 b.c. by 
the Carthaginians; then it became the Savo of the 
Romans, and in the year 641 was destroyed by Rotari. 
Here, in 1809, Pope Pius Vll was held a prisoner by 
Napoleon. 

See : Cathedral: Sixtine Chapel; old fort of San 
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Giorgio : church of San Giovanni Battista, and tEe 
Leone Pancaldo tower near the harbour. In tEe 
cemetery at Zinola miles) are buried 104. British 
soldiers from the S.S. Transylvania , torpedoed off 
Savona in 1917. 

SEGESTA (Sicily).—TEe site of a town that flourished 
centuries e.c. now in the centre of a wild, rocky, and 
mountainous country, near Calataftmi, on the road 
from Palermo to Trapani, renowned for the wonderful 
ruins of a Greek temple, and a Greek theatre. 

SELINUNTE (Sicily).—The ruins of a dead city on the S. 
coast between Mazzara and Sciacca, that was founded 
seven centuries b.c., and was finally destroyed by the 
Carthaginians. 

See ; The Citadel (Acropoli) : several Temples: the 
old walls and. defensive towers : the cemeteries : remains 
of old mansions, etc. 

SIENA (Tuscany).—Pop. 32,000. Alt. 1,045 feet. Built 
on three hills, between the Arbia and Elsa rivers, Siena 
is a fascinating city that has retained its aspect of the 
Middle Ages in a remarkable way. Its architecture, the 
wealth of its art treasures, and the mildness of its climate 
attracts numerous tourists. The surrounding country 
is picturesque and provides several interesting excur¬ 
sions. It is said that the purest Italian is spoken in this 
district. 

Founded by the Etruscans the town became the 
colony of Saena Julia under the Romans, By the 
Middle Ages Siena had become a powerful republic, and 
was a rival for a long time of Pisa, Florence, and Perugia. 
It played an important part in the wars between the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines, taking first one side, then 
the other. At the end of the XIVth century Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti gained control of the city : at his 
death Petrucci became ruler, in 1487* Regaining its 
liberty for a short period it gained a victory over 
Florence, but in turn had to submit to the Spaniards in 
1530. Meanwhile the Medici had established them¬ 
selves in Florence and after a terrible siege, that endured 
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for 18 months, Siena fell into their hands and hence¬ 
forward followed the history of Florence and the grand 
duchy of Tuscany. 

See : The Campo (also called the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele) containing many interesting XIVth-cenlury 
buildings, and the Palazzo Pubblico with its tall Torre 
del Mangia. It is on this sloping semicircular place 
that the curious Corsa del Palio (races) take place on 
July 2nd and August 16th. The seventeen districts of 
the city each provide a horse and jockey, who, attired 
in the costumes of the Middle Ages, race for a palio 
(banner) : the Loggia della Mercanzia : the marble 
Cathedral, one of the £ show ? churches of Italy, 
similar in style to the cathedral of Orvieto. Note the 
sculpture work and fine mosaics of the Ia£ade, the 
splendid interior decorations, the ornamented floor (the 
nave is covered for protection by a wooden floor except 
from August 15th to September 15th), the six-storied 
Campanile, and the “ shell ” of a much larger church 
the Sienese had intended to build in the XIVth century ; 
the Opera del Duomo (museum) : Baptistery: the 
Palazzo Buonsignori : the Casa di Santa Caterina ; the 
Pinacoteca, containing fine collections of paintings of 
the Sienese school: the churches of Sant’ Agostino and 
San Domenico, and the remains of the city walls and 
doors. 

SOAVE (Venetia).—A most interesting little fortified town 
some 15 kms. from Verona. 

See : The well-preserved XIVth-century walls 
encircling the town, and the castle, dominating the 
town, that belonged to the Scaligeri family. 

SORRENTO,—A famous seaside resort on the Bay of 
Naples, built in a beautiful situation on tire top of fine 
cliffs, possessing a most agreeable climate and noted for 
its oranges, lemons, and wines. 

The town dates back to the days when the Etruscans 
and possibly the Greeks occupied this part of Italy. 
The Romans used’it as a resort, but it has never played 
any important part in history. 
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See : The Duomo : XIVth-century Loggia Sedile 
Dominova : public garden overlooking the sea : by 
boat, various grottoes in the cliffs. 

LA SPEZIA.—Pop. 63,000. The Portus Lunse of the 
Romans and now one of the principal naval ports of 
Italy. The beautiful gulf of Spezia forms one of the 
finest natural harbours in the world. It is a convenient 
centre for excursions along the coast and over the 
picturesque hills surrounding the town and the Apuan 
Alps in the background. 

See : Sea front: Cathedral; Municipal Museum, 
and the little ancient town of Portovenere at the S.W. 
extremity of the gulf. 

SPOLETO (Umbria).—Pop. 9,500. A small but interesting 
old town on the road from Rome to Perugia, 

Called Spoletium in Roman times. In 217 b.c. 
Plannibal marched on the city and was repelled. It 
flourished under the Romans, then it passed to the 
Lombards and finally to the Popes. During the Middle 
Ages it waged war with neighbouring towns and in 
1324. was sacked by Perugia. 

See ; XHth-century Ponte delle Torri aqueduct 
believed to stand on Roman foundations: remains of 
Roman bridge near the Porta Leonina : remains of 
Etruscan walls: the Duomo, and the churches of 
Crocifisso and San Pietro. 

STRESA (Lombardy).-—Pop. 2,000. An important resort 
on beautiful Lake Maggiore, with many fine hotels and 
splendid villas. 

See : the lake and its famous islands, and ascension 
of Monte Mottarone (4,890 feet), a centre for winter 
sports, whence magnificent panoramas are obtained. 

STROMBOLI (Volcano).—See page 174, Milazzo and the 
Lipari Islands. 

SUSA (Piedmont).—Pop. 5,000. Alt. 1,650 feet. A 
picturesque little old town, on the river Dora, at the 
junction of two important highways, one leading to the 
pass of Mont Gen£vre and the other to the pass of Mont 
Cenis. 
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Originally the seat of the Gallic chief Cottius, the 
town was destroyed in 312 by Constantine, and in 900 
by the Saracens. In Roman times the town was called 
Segusio. About the year 1060 it became part of the 
Duchy of Savoy. It was again destroyed, in 1179, by 
Frederico Barbarossa, and later was taken, on three 
occasions, by the French—in 1690, 1704, and 1796. 
Quarries in the neighbourhood produce the green 
marble known as Marble of Susa. 

See ; Cathedral of San Guisto (Xlth to Xlllth 
century) : Arch of Augustus, erected by Cottius in 
honour of Augustus : Roman Porta Savoia, 
SYRACUSE (It. Siracusa). (Sicily),—Pop. 41,000, The 
largest city of the ancient Greek empire, it is now a busy 
commercial port, and contains much that will interest 
the visitor and particularly the student of archaeology. 
The main portion of the town to-day occupies the 
island of Ortygia, which was just one of the five quarters 
of the ancient, and much larger, city. 

Founded by the Siculi or the Phoenicians, Siracusa 
became a Greek colony in 735 b,c,, and soon grew to be 
the most important city in Sicily. At one time its 
Government dominated practically the whole island. 
Its wealth and power attracted the attention of Athens 
and brought about the war between the two nations, 
which ended in a crushing defeat of the Athenian fleet 
in the port of Siracusa. Then Carthage became its 
enemy and the city was attacked and taken by the 
Carthaginians on several occasions. At one time 
Dionysius was the ruler. 

It was finally the war with Rome that brought about 
the first decadence of the city towards the end of the 
Illrd century b.c. The town was besieged, taken, and 
sacked by the Arabs in 878. 

Towards the end of the Xlth century it passed to the 
Normans. After being partially destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in 1x70 it fell under the sway, successively, of 
Pisa, Genoa, and the Counts of Anjou. The town was 
enlarged, embellished, and strongly fortified under 
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Charles Quint, but it was again devastated by an earth¬ 
quake in 1693. 

See : The Museo Nazionale : the Duomo : the 
Latomise (huge disused quarries) of the Cappuccini: 
the chinch, of San Giovanni and Catacombs: the Roman 
Amphitheatre : the Greek theatre : the Latomise of 
Paradiso ; the Latomise di S. Venera : the Ear of 
Dionysius, through which the latter is supposed to have 
listened to the conversation of his prisoners; the 
fortress of Euryelus: the fountain of Aretusa, and the 
remains of the ancient city’s walls. 

T 

TAORMINA (Sicily),—Pop. 3,500. A noted winter resort 
on the east coast, in a charming situation on the summit 
of a cliff-like hill over 600 feet high and nearly a kilo¬ 
meter from the sea, overlooking the latter, with Etna 
dominating the S.W. background. 

Tauromenium was founded four hundred years b.c. 
by the inhabitants of the Greek colony of Naxos, and in 
392 b.c. was taken by Dionysius of Syracusa. In 902 it 
was destroyed by the Saracens. 

See : The Greek Theatre and the panorama from 
its terrace: the Cathedral: the Castello: the old 
convent of Badia Vecchia ; the Palazzo Corvaia ; the 
Palazzo Ciampoli: the XVth-century tower of the 
Badiazza, and the doors of Cat&nia and Tocco. 

TIVOLI (Latium),—40 kms. from Rome. Pop, 14,500. 
In a beautiful setting on the lower slopes of the Monti 
Tiburtini, the town is encircled on three sides by the 
Aniene torrent. On the site of Tibur the Sicilians are 
supposed—according to a legend—to have established a 
colony long before the Romans marched out to conquer 
it in 380 b.c*, no doubt attracted by its natural beauty. 
It soon became a favourite Roman resort, where the 
great built luxurious villas and erected wonderful 
temples. Under Hadrian the wealth and magnificence 
of the town was remarkable, but later all this splendour 
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was destroyed by the Goths, the Hungarians and the 
Saracens. In the Xlh century it once more became a 
prosperous town and to-day it is one of the c show * 
places of Italy. 

See : Villa d J Este : Villa Gregoriana and its famous 
cascades : the temple of Vesta : the temple of Sibilla : 
the Via della Cascatelle touring around the town and 
affording fine views of the latter and the cascades; and 
3 kms. S.W. the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa. 

HADRIAN’S VILLA was the largest, finest, and most 
beautiful of the Roman world. In building this 
magnificent imperial residence the ambitious emperor 
endeavoured to reproduce famous buildings from the 
various places of his empire that had impressed him 
most during his long voyages. It took ten years to 
construct (125 to 135), but Hadrian enjoyed it for less 
than three short years, for his death came in 138. His 
successors enlarged and embellished it, but Constantine 
is credited with having removed many precious works of 
art. Later the barbarians sacked and pillaged the place 
and it became a source of supply for those requiring 
building material, During the Renaissance period 
excavations were commenced and many interesting 
treasures were brought to light : the work still continues 
and eventually the whole extensive “ villa ”—or rather 
the remains and foundations of it—will be cleared. 
The picturesque cyprus and pine trees were planted in 

I73°* 

See : Teatro Greco : the Pecile and its Cento 
Camerelle (hundred small rooms) on the S.W. side : the 
Termi (baths) : the Canopo : Tempio di Serapide : 
Accademia : the Stadio, and the magnificent Palazzo. 

TRENTO (Trentino).—Pop. 32,000. Alt. 630 feet. A 
fine old town, situated at the foot of Val Sugana in a 
splendid amphitheatre of hills, containing Roman 
remains and many fine buildings. 

Supposed to have been founded by the Etruscans, 
Trento belonged successively to the Gauls, the Romans 
(who called it Tridentum), the Goths, the Lombards, 
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and the dukes of Bavaria, until in the Xlth century it 
became—although attached to the German empire-—a 
free town ruled by its own bishops, a form of govern¬ 
ment which continued, with one or two short intervals, 
until 1796. It was in this town that the noted Council 
of Trent sat (1545 to 1563). Part of the Austrian empire 
the town became Italian at the conclusion of the Great 
War (1918). 

See : The Duomo (Xlllth to XVIth century) built 
entirely of marble : Castello del Buon Consiglio : Torre 
Grande—a Roman tower : Palazzo del Municipio : 
Palazzo Galasso : Palazzo Pretorio : church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore : monument to Dante : and several 
picturesque old houses. 

TREVISO (Venetia).—Pop, 30,000. A curious old town of 
canals, narrow streets and interesting houses with 
painted fagades. It was much damaged by bombs 
during the Great War. After flourishing as Tarvisium 
under the Romans, it fell into the hands of the Goths, 
In the Xlllth century it came under the rule of the 
Hungarians, then it passed first to the Carrara and 
secondly to the della Scala families, to be finally united 
to Venice in 1339. 

See ; Duomo: the Piazza dei Signori: Porta 
Mazzini; and remains of old walls and the church of 
San Nicola 

TRIESTE.—-Pop. 230,000. An important port and com¬ 
mercial centre on the Adriatic, 

Tergeste was occupied by the Romans about 177 b.c., 
and by the 1 st century, under Augustus, it had become 
an important city surrounded by walls. It was sacked 
by Attila. Then it came under the domination of 
Venice. Finally it passed to Austria in 1382. In the 
XVIIIth century it was made a free port and as 
a result of the last war was handed over to Italy in 
1918. 

See : The Duomo dating back to the Vth century, 
and three museums—Museo Revoltella, Museo Civici, 
Museo Lapidario, In the neighbourhood, the castle of 
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Miramar, overlooking the sea, 8 kms. N.W,, and the 
grottoes of the Carso plateau. 

TURIN (It, Torino). (Piedmont).—Pop. 490,000. Origin¬ 
ally the chief town of a Gallic tribe. Having refused to 
join Hannibal, the latter destroyed it in 218 b . c . Under 
Julius Csesar it became the Roman colony of Julia 
Augusta Taurinorum. Later it became a seat of the 
Lombard Dukes. Then, in 1281, capital of the Duchy 
of Savoy. Its importance increased considerably when 
Savoy and Piedmont joined forces. Charles I of Savoy, 
and the Duke Philibert made the town their favourite 
place of residence. It was besieged and taken by the 
French in 1640, and again besieged by them, but 
unsuccessfully, in 1706. In 1720 it became the Capital 
of Sardinia, and from 1861 to 1865 Capital of the new 
Kingdom of Italy under Victor Emmanuel II, who was 
born here. Cavour, the great statesman, was also born 
here. 

Modern Turin is a busy manufacturing city. Here 
are situated the F.I.A.T, and Lancia car factories. 

See : Monument to Emmanuel Philibert in the 
centre of the Piazza Carlo Felice ; the Royal Palace—at 
the north end of the Piazza Castello—built in 1646 by 
Amedeo di Castellamonte, and the Armeria Reale, 
containing a fine collection of armour: the Palazzo 
Madama, built in the XHIth century by William VII, 
later the residence of Madama Reale (widow of Victor 
Amedeus I) and now the Court of Appeal *. Palazzo 
Carignano : Museum of Antiquities; the Pinacoteca— 
gallery of modern art: the Cathedral; the Parco (park) 
del Valentino on the left bank of the river Po ; the 
Monte dei Cappuccini (925 feet alt.) with its fine view 
over the city; and the Superga Basilica, built on a hill 
a few kilometers to the east of Turin, whence from an 
altitude of 2,200 feet a splendid panorama of the Po 
valley is obtained, with a background of the Alps, 
from Monte Viso to the Adamello, and the Ligurian 
Apennines. 
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U 

UDINE (Venetia).—Pop. 52,000. The principal town of 
Friuli, built around a hill, the summit of which is 
crowned with an old castle. 

Its earlier history is somewhat obscure, until the 
Xlllth century when it came under the domination of 
the patriarchs of Aquileia. In 1420 it was conquered 
by Venice. The treaty of Campoformio gave it to the 
Austrians, and in 1866 it passed to Italy. During the 
last war it was much damaged by the Austrians, following 
the Italian retreat from Caporetto. 

See : The old Castello, now containing a museum 
and picture gallery: the Palazzo Civico and the Duomo. 

URBINO (Umbria).—Pop. 5,000. Alt, 1,480 feet. A 
curious old town of narrow, irregular streets, dating 
back to the days of the Umbrians; it is now the seat of a 
small university, and is famed through its connection 
with the Montefeltro family—who were its rulers for 
a long time—with Raphael, who was born here in 1483, 
and with Bramante, who was born at Fermignano some 
few kms. away. 

Federigo da Montefeltro was decorated by Edward IV 
of England with the order of the Garter, and his 
portrait by Mclozzo hangs in Windsor castle. 

See : XVth-century Palazzo Ducale : the Duomo : 
the church of San Domenico and RaphaePs house— 
No. 287 via Raffaello. 


V 

VEII (Latium ).—Ji very ancient town, 18 kms. from Rome. 
It was one of the twelve chief cities of the Etruscan 
Confederation, and reached the zenith of its power and 
importance between the VUIth and Vltli centuries b . c . 
It refused to submit to the Romans and was only 
conquered in 395 b . c . after a siege lasting 10 years. 
When in 389 b . c . the Gauls occupied Rome, its citizens 
fled to Veii. It was a question at on6 time to make Veii 
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the Roman capital, but this idea was finally abandoned 
and the town deserted. Augustus colonized it, but it 
declined once more under Hadrian. 

Excavations were begun in the XVIIIth century and 
many fine Etruscan treasures were brought to light. 

See : The excavated remains of the old town, 
including the Acropolis, whence a fine panorama is 
obtained : the Campana tomb : the Necropolis and the 
Pont& So do—a huge water channel cut in the rock by 
the Etruscans. 

VELLfilA (Emilia).—The excavated remains of a Roman 
city, sometimes referred to as the “ Pompeii of Northern. 
Italy.” Lies some 25 kms. south of the main road—the 
Via ^Emilia—from Piacenza to Parma, reached via 
Fiorenzuola and Lugagnano d’ Arda. 

Built on the flank of a mountain, the city was 
destroyed in 278 by inhltratures from a lake higher up. 
Most of the treasures excavated, including Trajan’s 
great Tabula Alimentaria , are now in the museum of 
Parma, 

VENICE (Venetia),—Pop. 163,000. See special chapter , 
pages 86 to 94, dealing with this wonderful city. 

It was in 452 that a few of the inhabitants of Padua 
and Aquilea conceived the idea of migrating to some of 
the islands of what is now the Venetian lagoon. At first 
each island had its own independent system of govern¬ 
ment, but towards the end of the Vlth century they 
amalgamated and chose one ruler, who received the 
name of Doge—Anafeste (697-717) being the first. At 
first subject to Byzantium the new republic, in the 
Xth century, became practically independent. Mean¬ 
while to strengthen their position apd secure greater 
protection—rendered necessary by the attempt of 
Pepin, son of Charlemagne, to capture their lagoon— 
the Venetians established their capital on the islands or 
shoals of the Rialto. By the end of the Xth century 
their ambitions had led them to crush the Narenta 
pirates and gain control of the towns along the coast of 
Istria and Dalmatia. With improving trade and the 
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help of the Crusades* Venice gradually became a great 
maritime power and many trading stations were estab¬ 
lished in the East. Italy at that time did not interest 
her, but in the Guelf and Ghibelline conflict she sided 
with the Lombard towns against Barbarossa and helped 
to bring this long strife to an end—the peace treaty 
being signed in Venice in 1 X 77 - In recognition of the 
services thus rendered by the Venetians to the Guelf 
cause Pope Alexander III presented the Doge with a 
ring that each year was to be cast into the sea as a 
symbol of the union of Venice and the sea and the sub¬ 
mission of the latter to the former. 

Under Doge Dandolo the power of Venice in the 
Adriatic increased rapidly* and it was through his initia¬ 
tive that the Venetians led the fleet of the fourth Crusade 
to the conquest of Constantinople in 1201, and after¬ 
wards enabled Venice to retain much of the booty and 
a not inconsiderable portion of the captured territories. 
This was the beginning of her Eastern empire and led 
to the conquest of Crete, the Cyclades, etc. The turn of 
events did not, however, please Genoa, and in the 
ensuing war between the two great powers Venice 
nearly succumbed, lost several of her eastern possessions, 
but Anally defeated the Genoese, in 1379, Chioggia 
(at the southern extremity of the Venetian lagoon), a 
town the Genoese had previously destroyed. Then 
came the long struggle with the Turks and the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. In 1489 Cyprus was ceded to 
Venice, but during the next century all her eastern 
possessions were lost, bit by bit. 

Venice, however, still remained a great power, and 
whilst she lost; in the east, conquests were being made 
in the west—on the Italian mainland. Quite a number 
of cities were thus annexed, including Treviso, Vicenza, 
Verona, Padua, Brescia and Ravenna, until Venice 
possessed quite a large portion of this part of Italy. 

The early part of the XVIth century witnessed the 
beginning of the final decline of this powerful republic ; 
wars with, the Visconti, and then practically all Europe, 
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reduced her resources; trade declined owing to the 
discovery (i) of America (1492)* and (2) of a new route 
to India via the Cape ; her possessions were wrested 
from her one by one ; and when in 1797 Bonaparte 
occupied the territory and by the treaty of Campo- 
fdrmio handed it to Austria, the ancient city of the 
Doges was no more than a shadow of its glorious past. 

Under Austrian rule the decline was quickly com¬ 
pleted : a flicker of the old spirit was seen in the rising 
of 1848, when for a few short months a republic was 
again established, but it soon had to cede to the Austrians 
once more, and finally became part of Italy in 1866. 

The Venetians claim the invention of paper, and 
from their printing presses came the first book printed 
in Italy. Without rival for a long time as glass manu¬ 
facturers, their lace industry also was, and still is, famed 
throughout the world. 

The Venetian school of painting was one of the best 
in Italy, renowned for the excellence of its colouring. 
Bellini, Gentile, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Veronese are among the most noted painters connected 
with this school. 

See : Refer to pages 86 to 94. For those who wish 
to thoroughly explore the city—a proceeding that 
requires weeks rather than days—a large-scale plan is 
practically indispensable. Several such plans, some 
incorporating a small form of guide or gazetteer, can be 
purchased locally. 

VERCELLI (Piedmont).'—Pop. 26,000. An interesting old 
town on the river Sesia. Here, in xoi b.c., when it 
was called Vercellae, Marius and Catulus won a great 
victory over the Cimbri. A republic during the XHIth 
and XIVth centuries, the town afterwards belonged first 
to the Dukes of Milan and then the Dukes of Savoy. 
Taken by the Spaniards in 1630, by the French in 1704, 
and by the Allies in 1706, it was given back to the King 
of Sardinia in 1814. In the XVIth century a famous 
school of painting was established here. 

See : Basilica of Sant 5 Andrea : Cathedral (rebuilt 
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XVIth century) with, campanile of an earlier church : 
church of San Cristoforo : Museo Borgogna. 

VERONA (Venetia).—Pop. 87,000. A fine walled city 
built at the foot of Monti Lessini, on the Adige torrent, 
it is the most important, and interesting, city, after 
Venice, of the whole of Venetia, and is specially noted 
for its imposing Roman remains. 

Gauls followed Etruscans as masters of Verona until 
it became a Roman colony in the year 89 b.c. Under 
the Romans it grew into one of the most flourishing 
towns of northern Italy. Constantine took the town 
in 312 and the Visigoths were defeated here in 402. It 
was annexed in 568 by the Lombard king, Alboni: hve 
years later this tyrant was murdered here by his wife 
Rosamunda after he had forced her to drink from the 
skull of her father. It was chosen as a place of residence 
by Pepin, son of Charlemagne, and Berenger I, who 
expired here in 924. In 1164, the Veronese League 
(uniting Verona, Padova, Vicenza, and Treviso) defeated 
Barbarossa at Vaccaldo, The tyrant Ezzelino da 
Romano ruled the town from 1227 to 1259; then it 
passed to that powerful Ghibelline family, the Della 
Scala, from 1260 to 1387. The most noted ruler 
during this latter period was Bartolomeo, who was the 
first to offer a refuge, in 1303, to the exiled Dante. 
During the closing years of the Della Scala domination 
there was much internal strife and some of the bitterness 
of these feuds is reflected in Shakespeare’s c< Romeo and 
Juliet,” Then G. G. Visconti ruled until 1405, when 
by the will of the inhabitants it was joined to the 
Venetian empire, and remained under the domination 
of Venice, except for a few years at the beginning of the 
XVIth century, when Maximilian I occupied it, until 
1796. Occupied by the French, then the Austrians, it 
later became part of the French “ kingdom of Italy,” 
but from 1814 until its union with Italy in r866 it was 
one of the Austrian strongholds. 

The town contains many fine specimens of the work 
of that famous architect of the Renaissance period, Fra 
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Giocando, and Paolo Caliari was connected with a 
school of painting here in the XVIth century. 

See : The Roman Arena, a fine well-preserved 
amphitheatre originally providing accommodation for 
25,000 spectators—the largest in existence after the 
Colosseum of Rome: the Roman Theatre: the 
picturesque Piazza delle Erba, which occupies the site 
of the Roman forum: Palazzo del Comune: the 
Palazzo del Capitano (now the law courts) and Pre- 
fettura, both ancient palaces of the della Scala family: 
the Palazzo Pompeii, 'now the Museo Civico : the 
remains of Sammicheli’s walls and the Porta Palio : the 
L6ggia : the Piazza Dante, containing a monument to 
this great poet : the Duomo (Xllth to XVIth century): 
the tombs of the Scaligeri (or della Scala) family in the 
church of Santa Maria Antica : the beautiful Roman¬ 
esque church of San Zeno Maggiore: San Fermo 
Maggiore, which consists of two churches, one (XIVth 
century) built above the other (Xlth century) : the 
Gothic church of Sant’ Anastasia : and the cloisters and 
frescoes of San Bernardino. 

VIARfiGGIO (Tuscany).—Pop. 23,000. A pleasant sea¬ 
side town, surrounded by fine pine woods, that is 
becoming a popular bathing resort. Owing to its 
sheltered position it also receives many English visitors 
during the winter months. It is off Viareggio that on 
July 8th, 1822, the small boat, in which Shelley and his 
friend Williams were sailing from Spezia to Leghorn, 
foundered. Their bodies were washed ashore at 
II, Gumbo farther down the coast: cremated in the 
presence of Byron, Trelawny, and Leigh Hunt, the 
ashes of Shelley being transferred to Rome for burial. 

See ; Sea-front: sands: monument to Shelley. 

VICENZA (Venetia).—Pop. 43,000. A delightful city of 
beautiful buildings, of the Renaissance and Venetian 
Gothic periods, on the road to Venice. Probably 
founded by a Ligurian tribe, it was occupied by the 
Gauls from 392 to 177 b.c. and then by the Romans, 
who called it Vicetia. Sacked by the Goths in 401, and 
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by the Huns in 452, the city passed through many 
hands before it joined the Lombard League in the 
Xllth century. Then it had for rulers the da Romano, 
Carrara, Scaliger, and Visconti families until it was 
annexed to Venice in 1404. It passed to Austria in 
1 Si5 but, with the rest of Venetia, was returned to 
Italy in 1866. 

Andrea di Pietro, nicknamed Palladio, the famous 
XVIth-century architect, who practically rebuilt the 
town, was a native of Vicenza, likewise the poet Zanella 
and the novelist Fogazzaro. 

See : The Basilica—a fine specimen of Palladio’s 
work : Palazzo della Ragione : Xllth-century Torre 
dell’ Orlogio (clock tower) : Piazza dei Signori : Porta 
Castello—all that remains of a Scaligeri castle destroyed 
in 1 Si9 : the Piazza del Duomo and the Duomo : 
Museo Civico in the ancient Palazzo Chiericati: the 
curious Teatro Olimpico with its permanent scenery : 
the churches of San Vicengo, Santa Corona and San 
Lorenzo : old streets—called Contrd here instead of Via 
—containing many ancient palaces. 

VITERBO (Latium).—Pop. 18,500. An old walled city 
under the Ciinini hills containing some interesting 
buildings of the Middle Ages. 

Viterbo is said to have been founded by a Lombard 
king, and from just a modest caatle it grew into an 
important town. For centuries Popes and Emperors 
fought for its possession. In the XIVth century it 3 iad 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the tyrannical 
da Vico family, which proved to be the beginning of 
its decadence. 

See : Tk^ XHIth-century Palace of the Popes: the 
Cathedral: the churches of Santa Maria della Veriti 
and Santa Maria della Quercia : the old walls and 
doors : and some of the fine old streets and squares, like 
the Piazza San Pellegrino. 

VOLTERRA (Tuscany).—Pop. 5,000. Alt. 1,785 feet. A 
characteristic hill-top walled city of the Etruscans, on 
the road from Pisa to Siena. It was an important place 
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long before the Romans settled here, in the Illrd 
century b.c., and christened it Volaterrse. Its impor¬ 
tance increased under the Lombards; then for a lime 
it became an independent republic, but finally had to 
submit to Florence in 1361. 

See : Etruscan walls and Etruscan gate—Porta all* 
Arco : mediaeval palazzi in the Piazza Maggiore, 
including the fine Palazzo dei Priori, which is now the 
Town Iiall and houses a picture gallery: Duomo and 
XI 11 th-century Baptistery : the remains of the Etruscan 
cemetery on the edge of the Baize precipice: the 
Museo Etrusco Guarnacci and its interesting Etruscan 
collections which include some 600 cinerary urns of the 
Illrd century b.c, : and the XIVth-century Fortezza, 
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